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H|HEREAS Our ‘Trufty aiid Well-beloved obvi 
james Gent. has humbly reprefented unto Us, - 
that he has prepared for the Prefs, a Book entitled, 
CSE The Theory and Practice of GARDENING; and 
eed has humbly befought Us to grant him Our Royal 
Privilege and Licence for the Sole Printing and Publifhing 
thereof for the Term of Fourteen Years: We being willing 
to encourage fo ufeful a Work, are gracioufly pleafed to con= 
defcend to his Requeft; and do, by thefe Prefents, grant to 
him the faid ‘ohn Fames, his Executors, Adminiftrators, and 
Affigns, Our Royal Licence for the Sole Printing and Publifhing 
the faid Book entitled, The Theory and Practice of GARDENING, 
for and during the Term of Fourteen Years, from the Date 
hereof; ftrily forbidding all Our Subjects within Our King- 
doms and Dominions, to reprint the fame, either in Whole or 
in Part, or to import, buy, vend, utter, or diftribute any Copies 
thereof reprinted beyond Sea, during the faid Term of Four= 
teen Years, without the Confent and Approbation of the {aid 
Foln Fames, his Heirs, Executors, Adminiftrators, and Affigns, 
under his or their Hands and Seals firft had and obtained, as they 
— will anfwer the contrary at their Peril, Whereof the Matters, 

Wardens, and Company of Stationers are to take Notice, that the. 
fame may be enter’d in their Regifter, and that due Obedien¢e 
be render’d thereunto. Given at Our Caftle of Windfor, the 


22th Day of September, 1712, and in the Eleventh Year of Our 
Reign. 


By Her Majefty’s Command, 
DARTMOUTH. 


: THE 
THEORY and PRACTICE 


GARDENING: 


All that relates to FineGAr DENS, 
COMMONLY CALLED 


PLEASURE-GARDENS, 
As PARTERRES, GROVES, BoWLING-GREENS, Ot: 


CONTAINING 


Divers Puaws, and general Difpofitions of Gar pens; 
new Defigns of Parterres, Groves, Grafs-Plots, Mazes, Ban- 
queting-Rooms, Galleries, Portico’s, and Summer-Houfes of 
Arbor-Work; Terraffes, Stairs, Fountains, Cafcades, and the 
like Ornaments, of Ufe in the Decoration and Embellifhment 


of GARDENS. 
, wiTH 


The Manner of laying out the Ground, cutting the Terraffes 
and of Drawing and Executing all forts of Defigns, according to the 
Principles of GEOMETRY. 

j THE 

Method of Planting, and Raifing, in little time, all the Prants ree 

quifite in Fine GARDENS, 
ALSO 


That of difcovering Water, conveying it into Gardens, and of making Bafons and 
: Fountains for the fame. 


TOGETHER WITH as 
Remarks and general Rules in all that concerns the AR T of GARDENING, 


Done from the French Original, printed at Paris, Anno 1709. 
By Joun James of Greenwich. 


LONDON: 


Printed by Geos James, and fold by Maurice Arxins 
at the Golden-Ball in S. Panl’s ChurcheYard. 
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To the HonowRaBLe 


JAMES JOHNSTON, 


O F 


TWICKENHAM 


IN THE. 


County of Middlefex, Eiq; 


ex) Should have thought myjelf happy, bad — 

[O@A) it been the only Bujfinefs of this Epi- 
ae) ile, to have returned You Thanks for 
the Encouragement You gave this 
Work, by getting fo great a Number 
of Subjeriptions to it ie both Houfes 
de Page and although I could eafily exceed the 
Limits of it, in a bare Recital of the many Good- 


Offices You have done me, yet ee is my Misfortune, 
A that 


DEDICATION. 


that inftead of making any Acknowledgments of Your 
former Kindneffes, I am under the Necefity of asking 
farther Favours. 

The unexpected Delay this Book has met with, has 
juftly given Offence to You, and many of the Subjcribers ; 
but I hope the Accuracy of the Engraving, the Goodne/s 
of the Paper, and the Beauty of the Letter and Work- 
manfhip, which even exceed the Original, will in fome: 
meafure atone for this Fault, efpectally fince the Graving 
of the Plates was retarded no lefs than four Months, 
by the Indifpofition: of the Engraver, at a time he bad 
made fuch Progrefs, that they could not then be put into, 
other Hands without manifeft Injury to the Work, be- 
fides divers other Accidents that contributed likewife to- 
delay the Publifbing, which. with the utmoft. Diligence: 
Iwas not able to prevent. 

Notwithftanding this, F think it my Duty to ask: 
Pardgn of all the Subfcribers, which I earneftly do, and 
promife to make what Amends F am able, by keeping: 
the Book to fuch a Price as may be jaft to thofe that- 
were pleafed to encourage it, and yet be as cheap to- 
Others, as any thing of like Goodnefs, that has appeared 
in the Englifh Tongue. . 

As. to the Tranflation, Sir, I have endeavoured to 
make it as plain, and intelligible, as poffible, which the 
Author bad done before me in the Original, well knowing 
a Gentleman has as much need that an Art be made 
plain to him, as a Workman has that the Language 
Should be fo. IT know it bas been objected, that’ this: 
Undertaking was properly the Gardeners Province, and 

I freee. 
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I freely own it ; but fince I could not find any of that 
Profelfion bad fuch a Tajte of the Performance, as was 
like to produce a Publication of it in Englith, Lrefolved 
to attempt it, upon the Knowledge I had of Your good 
Opinion of the Original, and the noble Gufto that ap- 
peared in all the Defigns of the Book. 

Defigns that fo far outdo all that has hitherto been 
publifhed in Books of Gardening, that if the Precepts 
Reep equal pace with them, as ‘tis likely they do, 
me may hope to fee, ere long, our Englith Pleafure- 
Gardens in greater Perfection, than any the moft re- 
nowned, in France, or Italy, jince our Woods and 
Groves, our Grafs and Gravel, which are the great 
Subjects of this Work, are allowed to furpafs in 
Verdure and natural Beauty, whatever is to be found 
in thofe Countries. | 

Whether the Author himfelf were a Gardener by 
Profeffion, is a Queftion of no great Importance to be 
determined : Tis probable he was not, as well for that 
he has affected to be Anonymous, as that bis Terms of 
Art feem to favour much of the Architect, whom he 
introduces in two or tbree Places as One chiefly con- 
cernd in giving the Defign of a Garden. Many of 
thefe Terms are fuch, as we have no Words appro- 
priate to in the Englith, nor indeed have we in ufe 
several of the Things they fignify, efpecially in what 
velates to Water-works, &c. For which Reafon I have 
generally fet them in the Margin with fuch Explana- 
tions as are taken from the Authority of other French 


Writers. 
A 2 I might 
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I might now very juftly attempt an Apology for pre- 
fixing Your Name to fo mean a Piece of Englith, but 
having rather endeavoured faithfully to deliver the Au- 
thor’s Meaning, than to make the Style florid; and the 
Plates themfelues containing all that 1s truly noble in the 
SubjeE of Gardening ; I hope you'll be pleafed to pardon 
the Defects of the Verfion, and the Prefumption of this 
Addrefs from, 


’ Sel RR, 


Your moft Faithful, and 


moft Obedient Servant, 


Joun James. . 
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P AG, 38. Lin. £3. for Ribread Bib. P.44. L. 4. of the Marginal Note, read 


Quich-grafs. P. 46. L. 8. read Bevelings. 
P. 54. L. 12. read iv Cants. P. 55.L. 7. read has Twelve Walks. 


‘Of the Marginal Note read Figure. 


P. 54. L. 8. read the great Walk. 
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Defigns and Parts detached: 
Cut by Grills. 
Broke upa good Spit deep. 
Lay a Colour in Oyl. 
Works: 
Parallel to the Line CD: 
Extremity 4. 
Little a Way: 
All the other. 
Length of the Hill. 
Having deliver’d. 
From A to Ds 
Againft 3d Practice, infert FIG. VII. 
Turn yourfelf about: 
Are the Three Principal: 
Above the Superficies. 
Which wattes all about them: 
Woods at Ruel. 
Second Year they are planted. 
With their Clod of Barth. 
So that they are. 
Take Root in. 
Too much Oppofition. 
Draw them conveniently: 
Holding up your Head. 
In the Pipes. 
Diameter of Water-Pipes: 
Upon the Fall. 
Watering-Pots into. 
Strength of Arm. 
Pozzolana- 
The Bottom or Superficies: 
In the Length of which. 
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=1P ON examining moft Authors who have 
written of Agriculture and Gardening, I 
found none of them had enlarged upor 
4 the Subje& I determined to treat of. This, 
a4 at firft, had almof difcouraged me from 
Uy GW an Undertaking, in which I could hope 
aed forno Affiftance from others, itbeing eafy 
to.go wrong where no-body has beaten the Way. As Imay, 
then, without Vanity, fay, this Work has fomething New in it, 
Lhope, the Reader will more readily excufe the Faults that 
fhall be found in it: Some more able Hand may poflibly 
come after, and give the finifhing Stroke to that which I 
propofe but.a Sketch of. 
” My Defign being to write of Gardens, which may properly 
be called Pleafure-Gardens; that is to fay, thofe that we 
take care to keep with the greateft Delicacy and Neatnefs, 
B ag 


Boiceau, 
Molet. 


La Quinti- 

nye. 

Le Jardinier 
Francois. 

L. Liger. 

Le Jardinier 
Solitaire. 

Le Jardinier 
Botanifte. 

J. de Tour- 
nefort. 

Le Jardinier 
Fleurifte. 

Liebaut. 

De Serres, 


La Quin- 
tinye. 
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as Parterres, Groves, and Grafs-Plots, fet off with Portico’s? 
and Cabinets of Arbour-work, Figures, Fountains, Cafcades, 
Oc. I have neglected nothing for my Information in this 
Point. I have read-a great many Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spanifb Authors on the Subje& of Gardening; the 
Reading of whom, tho’ good in itfelf, has, however, been 
of no great Service tome inthis Cafe. Among the French, 
we have but two or three Authors that have {poke of fine 
Gardens, and they have done no more than lightly touch’d 
upon them; befides that the Defigns they give at the End 
of their Books are of very mean Gufto, and fuch as_are 
now quite out of Ufe. Other Writers of Agriculture have 
thought this Matter unworthy of their Pen: Some f{peak- 
ing of the pruning of Fruit-Trees; of the Culture of 
Kitchen-Gardens ; of Botanicks, and the Nature of Simples ; 
of Flower-Gardens, Orange-Trees, @c. Others of Tillage, 
and Manuring of Ground; of the Duty of a good 
Houfholder, Farmer, and Husbandman; of the Vineyard 
and Vintage ; of Fifhing and Hunting; of Cookery, and 
making all Sorts of Sweetmeats; in all which may be feen 
the Difference between this Work and theirs. 

Tue great Love I always had for Agriculture and Gar- 
dening; the Abode I made at Paris and Verfailles, whofe 
Neighbouring Parts contain fo many Wonders of this 
Nature; the Satisfaction I found in furveying all thofe Beau- 
ties; and the Pains I have taken in planting feveral fine 
Gardens ; induced me to make proper Remarks from time 
to time. Nature, that I have fo often confulted; Proofs of 
Soil; long Experience; and the Converfation of the moft 
Able in the Profeffion; may be allowed to have given me 
fome Light in this Affair; and the confiderable Miftakes 
and unneceflary Expence I have obferv’d in many Gardens, 
join’d with the Ignorance of moft Gardeners, made me, 
at length, refolve to communicate my Obfervations to the 
Publick. 

- Icannor butadmire,that among fo many as have written 
of Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens, there fhould be none hitherto, 
that have fpoken fully of Pleafure-Gardens, which, with- 
out Controveify, are the moft beautiful and moft noble of 
all others; notwithftanding what a late Author has ee 

who. 
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who ftrives to give the former the Preference. - Indeed, no- 
thing can be more pleafant and agreeable, than a handfome 
Garden, rightly difpofed, and well kept; no Profpect yields 
more Delight to the Eye, or gives greater Satisfaction to 
Perfons of a good Tafte. 

’Tis not my Defign, to condemn Fruit and Kitchen- 
Gardens; they are valuable in their Place, and, Lagree, areas 
neceflary to make up a complete Garden, as the fineft Groves 
and Parterres: We have Inftances of this, in the moft magni- 
ficent Gardens that are, where the former are as curious in 
their Kind, as the latter. Neverthelefs, all thefe Kitchen and 
Fruit-Gardens, how fine foever, are conftantly fet in By- 
places, diftin& from the other Gardens; an evident Proof, 
that they are rather accounted neceffary for the Service of 
the Houfe, than defigned to improve the Beauty and Mag- 
nificence. Thefe are Things fhould be fought after, if one 
would fee them, and ought never to prefent themfelves firft 
to Sight in a handfome Garden. 

Tam very fenfible, every one will not join with me in this 
Opinion ; efpecially thofe, who have written of Fruit, and 
fuch as are great Lovers of it : Thefe make the Perfeétion of 
the Art of Gardening, and the whole Beauty of aGarden, to 
confift in a Kitchen-Ground, a Fruit-Garden planted in 
* QOuincunce, and in long Efpaliers, for the Satisfaction of 
gathering from them a Pear or Peach. | “Tis to this they 
confine and limit their utmoft Defires in the Bufinefs o 
Gardening ; andas for Parterres, Groves, and the like, they 
have no manner of Efteem for them. 

Turse Men conceit, that becaufe they can prune a 
Fruit-Tree, and make a Kitchen-Bed, they are perfectly 
skill’d too in what relates to Pleafure-~Gardens, whofe Dif- 
pofition and Culture are very different from the other. 

I po not fuppofe this Work can be of any great Service 
to fuch Perfons; they are wholly ignorant of. the Beauties 
it treats of, and Intereft with them is above all other Con- 
fiderations: They would rather have a Garden, like a plain 
Field, ftock’d with Apple-Trees, Cherry-Trees, Oc. or, 
like a Marh, fill’d with Kitchen-Garden Stuff, than enjoy 
that which is truly beautiful and magnificent. This pre 
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or Intereft, by good Fortune, is not general, nor to be 
charged upon Perfons of greater and more elevated Minds ;. 
for whofe Sake, partly, I profefs to have written, to further 
their noble Intentions, and to make way for their good 
Tafte to fhew itfelf in Publick. 1 fatter myfelf, this Trea 
tile may be of ule to fuch, and may condué them aright 
in the planting of a handfome Garden. This at leaft Jam. 
fure of, That fuch a Garden, as I propofe in the following 
Chapters, fhall do a Private Man more Credit, than the fineft 
Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens in the World ; ‘which, in truth, 
feem to argue, that their Mafter has more regard to his. 
Profit, than to any other Confideration. 

Suprosine, then, that a Private Perfon, wealthy, and 
curious in the Art of Gardening, would be at the neceflary 
Expenee of planting a handfome Garden; I lead him, Step 
by Step, from the Choice he ought to make of a good Soil, 
to the Execution and higheft PerfeGtion of his Garden, in- 
firucting him in whatever he ought to know, that he be not 
impos’d upon by the Country-men and Artificers he fhall 
have occafion to employ. 

I sHew him the way to know good Plants, and to fer 
and raife them in little Time: I inftru@ him to make Ba- 


fons, and Fountains with Water-{pouts, to ene Water 
into his Gardens; to difpofe the Terraffes, Stairs, 
above all, to form a right Tafte of what concerns the gene- 
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tal Difpofitions of Gardens, and the Defigns of Parterres, 
Grafs-Plots, Groves, Arbour-work, Cafeades, and other 
fuitable Ornaments ; which may be learnt from the 25 Plates. 
inferted in this Volume. 

I purpose likewife to give this Gentleman fo full In— 
ftructions in the Bufinefs of Gardening, that he may be able 
of himfelf to make his Ground, amd to lay out and trace 
his Garden with his Domefticks, without being obliged to. 
have recourfe to Tradefnien. But to this end, he muft be 
a Lover of the Country, and of Agriculture ; a Knowledge 
fo agreeable, and always fo: much efteem’d by Perfons of 
the greateft Quality, that many Princes have‘not difdain’d, 
after the Fatigues of War, to apply themfelves to it; and 
the-Ancients, efpecially, held it in-very great Reputation. 

Buty, 
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Burt, fuppofing Bufinefs, or fome Publick Employmentr,, 
fhould not permit our Gentleman to apply himfelf to plant 
and raife his own Garden, the Perufal of this Wark cap- 
not, however, but be of great Ufe to him; he may be af- 
fured, that in: following the Precepts it contains, he will 
not be liable to be impofed upon, when he is to deal with 
his Workmen about any thing he defigns to execute. 
The Gardener will be better kept to his Duty, who 
knows his Mafter is no Stranger to his Art; whereas, when 
thefe Men have a Mafter ignorant and unacquainted even 
with the Terms of Gardening, they make no Scruple to 
put upon him, but will pretend to take him up, and fome- 
times to laugh at his Demands. Add to this, that a Garden 
is always better for being under the Eye.of a Mafter that has 
fome Skill in it himfelf. 

Now, tho’ what I here propofe for the Inftrudtion of a 
Private Gentleman, be Part of my Defign; yet I reckon this 
Work willbe no lefs ferviceable to Gardeners and Country- 
men; who, for the moft part, are got into a bad Way, and: 
have but a very ill Tafte in Defigns ef Gardening: This 
Treatife will likewife ferve for a complete Inftruction to’ 
young Gardeners, to confirm thofe that are not altogether 
Novices, in what good Things they know, and to illuftrate, 
and give Light to many other Matters. 

"Ts on this Account 1 have been induced to write for- 


every one, and to make ufe of a plain and homely Style,. 


faitable to the Subjeét andthe Capacity of Gardeners, ac-- 
cording to that Precept of Horace, 
Omari ves ipfa negat, comtenta docerts 
Luayve but one Word more to fay, and that concerns the 


Divifion of this Treatife, whole Titles are to be found inthe: 


foregoing Table of Chapters. is 

Tus Work is divided into Two Parts, which contain, 1m, 
all, Eighteen Chapters. 

Iw the Firkt Part, istaught all the Theory of Gardening, it 
being neceflary, ascevery one knows, to learn the Theory 
before the Praétice, which is no more than the Sequel and: 
Execution of the Confequences and Certainties drawn fron: 
the former. This Theory isill'd with. general Rules con- 

an te ; cerning, 


Infelixager 
cujus dominus- 
villicum au- 
dit, non dovets. 
Colume}la;, 
libs 2a. 
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cerning the Meafures and Proportions of the Parts of a Gar- 
den, and fupported by Examples and well-contriv’d Defigns, 
‘which take in all that is delicate, and of good Tafte in the 
Art of Gardening. Thefe Defigns, for the better under- 
ftanding of them, are explain’d by fhort particular Defcri- 
ptions; and this is what is to be found in the Fight firft 
Chapters. 

Tue Second Part teaches the Practice of Gardening, 
which is of moft Confequence to be known, and that too 
which has not hitherto been communicated to the Publick ; 
as the Manner of making, or laying out a Piece of Ground, 
whether level, gently rifing, or in Terraffes; and of tracing 
out, and putting in Execution, the moft difficult Defigns ; 
all demonitrated by Figures, and the Principles of Geometry, 
and made out by a great Number of Experiments and Pra- 
ctices in Matters of Fact. This is included in the Four firft 
Chapters. The Four next following contain the Method 
of Planting, and Raifing in fhort time all the Plants proper 
for a Pleafure-Garden. The Two laft Chapters deliver the 
Manner of fearching out Water, conveying it into Gardens, 
and of making Bafons, Fountains, and Cafcades, to receive 
it. 

It may be truly averr’d, that Nothing but fuch a Treatife 
as this was wanting, to perfeét what relates to Agriculture 
and Gardening: Fruits, Legumes, Flowers, and the Til- 
lage and Manuring of Land, have been difcourfed of fo 
often, and fo well, that Nothing more needs to be faid of 
them. There was none, fave the noble Pleafure-Garden, 
but had been fufficiently fpoken of before: And in joining 
all thefe Traés together, a Man cannot fail of Inftru@ions 
that will enable him to form a Garden perfectly complete 
in all its Parts. 
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Of the Situation of the Ground, and 
of the Choice one ought to make 
thereof. 

aJELE firft Thing, and the moft effential to be 

W] obferved in chufing a Place to plant a Garden: 


in, is the Situation and Expofition of the 
Ground. Tis on this the Succefs of the 


fignify little or nothing. 


"Tis next to impoflible to produce a fine Garden ina bad 


always very expenfive; and_it often happens, that a whole 
Garden is ruin’d, when the Roots of Trees have reach’d the 


fays, {peaking of the Situation of Country-Houfes: He 


5 mate, and to the Conveniency of the Place that the 
., Place fhould be eafily acceffible, fertile, plenteous in it- 
,» felf, and adjoining to Rivers and Ports, capable of fer-. 
» ving it with all the Commodities of the Neighbouring 
5, Parts: That above all, it fhould be healthful, not fituate 
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Vitandum eft 
autem quod 
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Palus omti- 
anolo vitanda 
eff, quia fic- 
cari confuevit 
atate, © pro- 
pter peftilenti- 
am vel anima 
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vat. Colu- 
melia, lib, 2. 


The French 
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; caufed by the infeGtious Breath of venomous Animals 
which breed there, and occafion many noxious Humours 
and Diftempers: That, on the other hand, the Situation be 
not too high and mountainous, left it be fubjec&t to Fogs 
and Storms of Wind, which deftroy and tear up all be- 
fore them: And laftly, that the Houfe be not turn’d to 
the South, or Weft, becaufe Heat weakens the Body, and 
Gold ftrenigthens it. In another Place, he fays, That to 
feat a Country-Houfe well, it fhould be confider’d, in 
the firft Place, what Expofition is moft wholefome, and 
let the Houfe be turn’d that Way. 
INDEED, this Point requires our utmoft Circumfpection 3 
for, how vexatious would it be, to build a Country-Houfe, 
and to plant a Garden, in a Place one cannot inhabit above 
four Months in the Year, without endangering one’s Health, 
as very many are? Let us endeavour, then, as much as pof- 
fible, to avoid this Defect, and confider what Conditions 
are neceflary to a good Situation. 

Or thefe I find Five confiderable; the Firft, a wholefome 
Expofition; the Second, a good Earth; the Third, Water; 
the Fourth, a Profpect of afine Country; and the Fifth, the 
natural Conventency of the Place. 

Tue Firft, a wholefome Expofition, or Situation, is, wher’ 
the Place is neither too high nor too low; not too high, 
which would very much expofe the Gardens to the Winds, 
which are very injurious to Trees; nor too low, becaufe 
the Dampnefs of low and marfhy Places caufes abundance 
of Humours, Defluxions, and other Maladies; befide the ill 
Air one breathes, proceeding from Toads, Snakes, Adders, 
and otlier venomous Creatures, which breed in Ponds and 
marthy Waters. 

Tus fhould induce us to avoid Situations that are either 
mountainous, or in Bottoms and Valleys. “There are Two 
other Sorts infinitely better than either of them, that, in= 
deed, deferve the Name‘of happy Situations, and ‘thefe are 
upon the Hill-fide, or‘on the Flat. 

Tue Situation on a Rifing Ground is moft courted, and 
has the greateft Advantages, provided it be not too fteep, 
but the Slope eafy and imperceptible, where one may ‘en- 

Joy 
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sjoy 4 great deal of Level, and a good Quantity of Water ; 
foF if the Defeent be too quick, as ina Garden planted on 
*the Declivity-of a Mountain, one fhall often have the Dif- 
> fatisfa@ion to fee the Trees torn up and carried off by the 
"Forrents and Floods of Water, the Earth above tumbled on 
that below, the Walks all {poil’d, and the Walls thrown 
down; in a word, there. is no keeping a Garden neat, and 
in good Order, whilft it is fubjec&t to fo many Accidents : 
-Whereas, where the Declivity is eafy, and infenfible ; and, 
~efpecially, where it abounds in Springs, you'll find the moft 
wholefome and moft agreeable Situation that can be; being 
“fhelter’d, by*the Top af the Hill, from the Fury of the 
Winds, and the violent Heats of the Sun, you poflefs a tem- 
<perate Air; the Water that comes down from the upper 
Part of the Hill, makes Fountains, Canals, and, if you 
«pteafe, Cafcades, for the Ornament of your Garden. ‘The 
{ame Waters having done this Office, find their natural 
“€ourfe into the Valleys, and render the Place extremely 
wholefome too, when they do not ftagnate, or lodge on it; 
“which is to be underftood as well of Rain as Spring-Water. 
-<; Ture Situation on the Plain, or Flat, has likewife its 
‘Advantages; even its Surface is lefs tirefome to walk on, 
>and not {o chargeable to keep, as that on the Hill-Side: Ter- 
rafs-Walls, Slopes, and Steps, being no way neceffary here. 
“The Floods and great Rains make no Spoil in this, hich ‘is 
4 Point very confiderable in a Garden. On the. Flat, _one 
enjoys a fine natural Level, and an Air even more pure than 
upon the Hill-Side: Vaft Campains interfected by Rivers, 
Ponds, and Brooks, fine Meadows, and Hills covered with 
“Buildings, or Wood,, continually prefent themfelves ‘to 
Sight, and form fo natural and agreeable a Perfpective, that 
we can never fet too high a Value.on it ; befides the Pleafufe 
-of Fifhing it affords us, and the Conveniency of Water- 
°Carriage of whatever we ftand in need of. . ye 
-. Tue.Generality of Men are pretty much divided upon 
-this Choice; fome like the Hill-Side beft ;-others preferring 
“the Plaine I therefore leave the Reader, to determine this 
Point himfelf, having recounted,to him the feyeral Advati- 
‘gages. of oie and the corer. Ssryationy Lfhall only add, a 
—s > hy ars. 
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this Place, what the Ancients ufedto.do (as divers Authors 
relate) to know if 2 Place were healehful: They were wont 
to judge of the Quality of the Air, of the Water, and of 
the Fruits of a Country, by the Conftitution of the Bodies 


‘of fuich Beafts as were fed'there, whofe Entrails they exa- 
mined; and when they found them wafted and corrupted, 


Four different 
Expofitions of 
the Suite 


they from thence conjeétur’d, thatthofe of Men would be- 
come fo likewife, fhould they inhabit the fame Places. 

"Trs sot improper to mention here, that in the Bufinefs 
of Gardening, we reckon Four different Expofitions of the 
Sun; thac of the Eaft, Weft, North, and South. 

Tue Eaftern HExpofition is that where the Sun thines 
from Morning to Noon. 

Tare Weftern is that on which the Sun darts its Rays 
from Noon to Evening. 

Tux Expofition to the North-is that where the Sun fhews 
itfelf the leaft; for it appears:no more than about two Hours 
in the Morning, and as many in the Evening, and is the 
worft Expofition of all. "Tis direétly oppofite to that of the 
South, where the Sun shines hotteft the whole length of the 


Day; which makes it efteem’d the beftof the Four, and the 


moft proper of all others for Gardens. 
I nEtURN to the fecond Condition required, which is 
a good Earth or Soil, that is to fay, Ground in its own Na- 


ture rich‘and fruitful. It will not fuffice to have found an 


Expofition healthful, turned to the South, and poffefled of 
all thofe Advantages I have-already mentioned, if it-be not 
accompanied with a good Body of Earth, and a Soil fertile 
in itfelf: For, without: this, *tis tobe’ feared, all that is 
planted will, in a while, droop'and.dieaway: To prevent 
which, the greateft Care imaginable fhould: be taken accor- 
ding to.the following Inftrnétions. - ‘ 
To know if the Body of’ Earth be good, you muft-di- 
ftinguilh firft, whether it be an old decayed Garden to be 
reftoréd, or anew Place you defign'to pitchupon. If it 
be only an old’ Garden you intend’ to replant and new fur- 
nifh, the Earthfhould be dug in’ thofe Places where you 
defign any new Work, whether Parterre, Grove, Bowling 
Green, or the like; and if the Ground there be found net 
£000, 
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good, or be already worn out and exhaufted, it muft then 
be dug three Foor deep throughout, the bad Barth muft be 
cleared away, and its. Place fupplied with the beft that can 
be. got thereabouts, or, at leaft, the fame Barth returned, 
with a good Quantity of Dung at the bottom of it, which is 
indeed 2 great Uxpence, but that which cannot be avoided ; 
for I know no. other Expedient to mend a bad Soil... A Man 
is fometimes. obliged to be at this Charge, when he buys 
a Country-Houfe ready built, or has one that falls to him 
by Succeffion. And this is all that can be done to repair 
the natural Defects of an old Garden. Dut if it be 4 new 
Seat you defign to make choice of, in an open Country, 
there are many other Things to be confider’d. It thould be 
fir examined what covers the Ground adjacent; and if 
Heath, Thiftles, and other Weeds that grow of themfelves, 
be found upon it, you may judge the Soilis bad, and to be 
totally rejeGed, without fear of being deccived in your 
Judgment. You may alfo obferve, if there arc great Trees 
near, whether they grow crooked, ill-fhap’d, and grubby, 
of a faded Green, and full of Mofs; if fo, you'll do well 
to leave this Part of the Country with Speed, and feel: ano+ 
ther far otherwife: But if the Trees are ftrait, tall, vigorous, 
and of 2 lively Green, not loaded with Mofs and Vermin, 
and the Ground be covered with good Grafs, fit for Pafture, 
or the like; this is a good Encouragement for thofe that 
would make ufe of the Soil, to examine farther into its 
Qualities. 

For this purpofe, fomewhat near the Place you would 
inclofe for 2 Garden, fhould be dug fiver fix Holes in feveral 
Places ; as about the Extremities, and in the Middle, to fearch 
the Ground, the better to underftand its Qualities. Thefe 
Holes fhould be dug about fix Foot broad, and four Foot 
deep; and when the Earth is cleared out, you may then 
examine, by the Rod, what Depth there is of good Ground : 
To do the Bufinefs well, there fhould be three Foot; but by 
no means lefs than two. 

Grown», to be good, fhould neither be ftony, nor hard 
towork; neither too dry, nor too moift, nor too fandy and 
lisht; nor, efpecially, too ftrong, as the Rank and Clay 
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Grounds ; which, of’ all’ others, aré’the worft for -Gar- 
dens. ee, be mors nr 4 oF ON 
As to the Colour of good Earth; It fhould bé a gray, 
inclining to black; the whitifh Earths are néver good. 
Thére is alfo another Requifite in good Ground ; that to the 
Eye the Surface of it appear neither too dry, nor too moift + 
and that in Handling, it feel of a temperate Moifture. ' 


Fruit Gardeners add to thefe, That, to know a good 


Earth, one fhotld confult the Tafte and Smell: The Tafte, 
by foaking’a Handful of Earth in a Glafs of Water, ‘and 
{training it afterwards through a Cloth ;- if, in Drinking; 
you find it has a fharp or bitter Tafte, the Fruit and Le- 
gumes will have the fame: For the Smell, *tis but taking a 
little of the Earth in one’s Hand, and {centing it, to under- 
ftand its good or bad Flavour. ves 
Tue two laft Qualities refpect rather the Fruit and Kitchen- 
Garden, than the Pleafure-Garden, where the Tafte and 
Smell fignify nothing. But, as Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens 
are neceflary toa fine Seat, ’twill not be amifs'to have Re- 
gard to thefe too, it being very difagreeable to eat Fruit that 
has a fharp, bitter, or infipid Tafte, or that {mells like a 
Cabbage or a Turnep. salty. 
‘Te third Requilice, which is Water, is one of the moft 
confiderable of all; for, befides that it is extremely necef= 


fary for Life, tis alfo for fo many other Purpofes, that if 


a Country-Seat be without it, *tis the greateft Inconveniencé 
in the World, and brings a certain Mortality on whatever is 
planted. A Garden neceffarily’ requires Four Things; the 
Stin, Water, a good Soil and the Care of the Gardener. 
Without thefe, there is no’Good to be expeéted ; and’twould 
be the greateft Folly to plant a Garden where any one of 
thefe are wanting. But Water, above all, is indifpenfably 
neceffary in every Garden: "Tis by Waterings the great 
Droughts in Summer are allayed, which would infallibly 
burn up all the Plants, had we not the Help of Water to 
qualify thofe exceffive Heats. | 


Especraz Care, then, fhould be taken in the Choice of 


the Ground, that Water may be had without Difficulty : The 
Neceffity of it is as vifible, as the Beauty “twill add, ia 
; making. 
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ene cre Canals, and Cafcades, which are, in 
Truth, the nobleft Ornaments of a Garden. - 

Tuer is no need of having fo great a Quantity of Wa- 
ter in.a Country, * that the Land fhould be drowned by it: 
Too much is of no Service in Gardens, but renders Places 
watry and unwholefome, asIobfetved before. 

Tux fourth Thing required in a good Situation, is, the 
View and Profpeé of afine Country: This, indeed, is not fo 
abfolutely neceffary, as the former, butis yet one of the moft 
agreeable. What Advantage would it be, to plant a Garden 
ina Place that is buried, and thas no kind of Profpect ? Such 
a Situation would be very difagreeable and unwholefome 
the Trees themfelves would look nothing fo beautiful, when 
too much fhaded and obfcured. For my own part, I efteem 
nothing more diverting and agreeable in a Garden, than a 
fine View, and the Profpeé&tof anoble Country. The Plea- 
fure of feeing, from the End of a Walk, or off a Terrafs, 
for four or five Leagues round, a vaft Number of Villages, 
Woods, Rivers, Hills, and Meadows, with a thoufand other 
Varieties that make a beautiful Landskip, exceeds all that 
I can poffibly fay of it; a Sight of thefe Things being the 
only Meansto form a juft Idea of their Beauty. 

Tue fifth and laft Circumftance is, the Conveniency of 
the Place; which fhould be of fome Confideration with a 
private Perfon, in regard’of the, Advantages he may draw 
from it. By the Conveniency: of the Place, I mean, that 
the Houfe be near fome River, for the more eafy bringing to 
it all Neceflaries, “and carrying back Provifions for the Town, 
which is a great‘Expence faved, when there is. Water-Car-. 
riage; that the Houfe be not far froma Foreft, that Wood 
may be had the more eafily ; that the Road. that leads to it 
be good both in Winter and Summer, being either paved or 
gravelled; and, in a word, that the Neceffaries of Life may 
be, at all times, readily conveyed to it. ‘Fhe Advantage 
that a Houfe has in being fituated near a River, is, that it 
will at leaft have good and fhallow Wells, if it has not 
Spring-water ; and, by the Help of Pumps, the Water may 
be raifed, and conveyed into Bafons; as {hall be more large- 
ly explain’d in the laft Chapter of this Work. 
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Tue two laft Conditions, indeed, are not fo abfolutely 
neceffary, as the three former, which ate really indifpenfable, 
and to which much the greater Regard duch¢ to be had. 
But all thefe joined together, would certainly make oné of 
thof2 excellent and delightful Situations, which aré fo much 
efteemed by all the World. 

Tris, I think, is all that can be faid touching the Situ- 
ation of 2 Place. Happy are thofe that meet with all thefe 
feveral Advantages in one Spot! Suppofing, then, to put air 
End to this Chapter, that a Perfon has made fitch 4 Choiee - 
as has been now defcribed, let us proceed to ihftrudt him 
fo to difpofe his Ground, as to make a beatitiful and 
magnificent Garden. wa 
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Of the Difpofition and general Difiri- 
| op of Gardens. 


Turs is no fuch eafy Task, as fome imagine, 2 fine 
Garden being no lefs difficult to. contrive and order well, 
than a. good Building; and that which makes a great man} 
Architeéts, and fuch as take upon them to give Deligns of 
Gardening, often mifcarry, is, that moft of them form 
Defigns in the Air, no way proper for the Situation of the 
Place, and at beft but ftoln, and pick’d hereand there from 
others, So oy - 
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mate Experience in the Art of Gardening. ie aaa 
Tere are the very meaneft Gardeners, who, 1: ving 
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the Building, which generally fwallows up half the Ex- 
pence, there is no Neceffiry that it fhould be fo large and 
fo magnificent, tho’many ftand upon it to have Palaces, and 
to be lodg’d better.in the Country than in Town. One 
may july fay, that a Building in the Country fhould be 
proportioned to the Extent of its Garden ; for it would be 
full as difagrecable, to fee a magnificent Building in a little 
Garden, as a {mall Box in a Garden of vaft Extent: Thefe 
are two Extremes which fhould be equally avoided, by 
making the Building correfpond with the Garden, and the 
Garden with the Building. However, it were better of the 
Two to make fhift with a {mall Houle, accompanied with 
a large Garden; by reafon a Country-Houfe ought to differ 
from one in Town, where the Extent of Buildings is more 
neceffary than that of Gardens, on account of being the 
more ufual Place of Dwelling, and of Land bearing a 
higher Value: The Country we court chiefly, to have our 
Gardens in it more vaft and magnificent. 

Tuese that follow are fomewhat near the general Rules 
one ought to obferve in the Difpofition and Diftribution of 
Gardens. 

Tuere should always be a Defcent from the Building to 
the Garden, of three Steps at leaft; this renders the Pabrick 
more dry and wholfome; and from the Head of thefe Steps 
you have a general View of the Garden, or of great Part of 
it; which yields a moft agreeable Profped. : 

A Parterre is the firft Thing that fhould prefent it- 
felf to-Sight, and poffefs the Ground next the Fabrick, whe- 
ther in Front, or on the Sides; as well on Account of the 
Opening ir affords the Building, as forthe Beauty and Splen- 
dor wherewith it conftantly entertains the Eye, when feen 
from every Window of the Houfe, The Sides of a’Par- 
iérre fhould be furnifhed with fuch Works as may improve 
and fet it off; for this being low, and flat, nieceffarily re- 
quires fomething raifed, as Groves and Palifades are. But, 
herein, Regardthould be had to the Situation of the Place; 
and it fhould be obferv’d, before you plant, whether the 
Profpect that'way be agreeable; for then the Sides of the 
Parterre theuld be kept entirely open, making ufe of Quar- 
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ters of Grafs, and other fat Works, to make the beft of 
‘the View, and taking Care not’ to thut it up with Groves, 
“unlefs they are planted ‘in Quineunee; ‘or opened: with: low 
Hedge-Rows, which hinder not the Eye from piercing 
through the Trees, and difcovering the Beauties of the Pro- 
fpe& on every Side. ~~ G iiss 
“Te there be Ho Vifta, but; om the contrary,. you have a. 
Mountain; Hill,’ Foreft, or Wood, that. by their Vicinity: 
‘deprive you of that Pleafure, or fome Village too near ad- 
joining, the Houfes of which make no agreeable Sights. 
you may then edge the Parterre with Palifades and Groves, 
to hide thofe ill-favour’d Objeéts; for by this Means you: 
lofe nothing, nor have any thing to regret in Time to come.. 
W ovepit not be 4 great Grievance, tobe obliged, fome 
_ ‘Astwasdone Wears after planting, to grub up a Wood, or to cut it down: 
ef Cota toa certain Height, becaufe ’twas ill placed at firft, and takes. 
* ‘away the Profpeé, which is the moft valuable Thing about: 
a Country-Seat ° 33NY & Eny Src 7 7) 
“Groves make the Chief of a:Garden, and are a great: 
Ornament to all the other Parts ; fo that one can never plant 
roo many of them, provided the Places defign’d them ‘take- 
not up thofe’ of the Kitchen: and’ Fruit~Gardens, which are 
‘Things very ufeful and neceflaryofor a great Houfe, and’ 
awhich fhould be-conftantly placed near. the Bafs-Gourts. =~ 
‘- ‘T’o accompany Parterres, we make Choice of thofe De- 
figns of Wood-work that are moft delicate, as Groves open=. 
ed ifi Compartiments, Quincunces, Verdant-halls,; with 
Bowling-ereens, ‘Arbour-work, and Fountains in the mids- 
dle. Thefe {mall Groves are fo much the-more agreeable 
neara Houfey in that you prefently find Shade, without 
going far to feek its. belides,. they communicate.a Coolnefs 
r6 the Apartments, which is very much courted in hot 
Weather. A: 
Tx would be of ufe to-plant fomefmall Groves of Ever— 
greens, that you might have the Pleafure of feeing a Wood. 
always verdant in the very coldeft Seafons. They would: 
look very well when feen from the Building ; and J earneft- 
ly recommend. the Planting of fome: Squares of them ina 
handfome. Garden, to:make.a. Diverlity from the sthes 
OPE Wood ;. 
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Woods which, having loft its Leaves, appears quite naked 
call the Winter. . 

“Tus Head of a Parterre is ufually adorned with Bafons, 
or Water-works; and beyond, with a circular Line of Pa- 
lifades, or Wood-work, ‘cut into a Goofe-foot, which leads 
Gnto the great Walks; and the Space between the Bafon and 
the Palifade is..fill'd, with {mall Pieces of Embroidery, or 
Grafs-work, fet out with Yews, Cafes, and Flower-Pots. 
In Gardens that have Terraffes, whether Side-ways, or in 
the Front.of the Building, where there is. delightful Pro- 
{pe&, as you. cannot {hut up the Head of the Parterre by, 


a circular Palifade,, you-mult, to continue the, View, lay. 


feyeral, Compartiments of, a Parterre together, fuch as Em-~ 
‘broidery, Green=Plots, after the Englifo Manner, or Cut= 
work, which fhould.be divided at convenient Diftances by 
Crofs-walks, taking Care that-the Parterres of Embroidery 
be always next the Building, as being the richeft and moft 
magnificent. PSR 
Tus principal Walk fhould be made in Front of the 
Building, and another large one to crofs it at right Angles, 
provided that they be double, and very wide. At the End 
of thefe Walks, the Walls may be pierced with Grills, of 
have Openings with Ditches at the Foot of them, to conti- 
snue the View... ie 
IF you have any Part of your Ground naturally low and 
marfhy, that you would not be at the Expence of filling up, 
you may. employ it in Bowling-greens, Water-works, and 
even in Groves, raifing the Alleys only to the Level of thofe 
that are near them, and that lead thither, fy 
Arter you have laid out the great Walks and. chief, 
Lines, and have difpofed the Parterres and Works about the. 
Sides and Head of them, as is moft fuitable to the Ground, 
you may furnifh the reft of the Garden above with many 
different Defigns, as tall Groves, Quincunces, Clofe-Walks, 
Galleries, and Halls of Verdure, Green-Arbours, Laby- 
rinths, Bowling-greens, and Amphitheaters, adorned with 
Fountains, Canals, Figures, Gc. Which Works diftinguifh 
a Garden very much from what is common, and contribute 
nota little to render it magnificent, ee 
ae ee “You 
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You thould obferve, in-placing and diftributing ‘the fe- 
veral Parts ofa Garden, always to oppofe them one to: the 
other: For Example; A Wood to a Parterre, or a Bowling- 
green; and not to put-all the Parterres on one Side, and alf 
the Wood on the other; nor to fet a Bowling“green againft 
a Bafon, which would be one Gap againft another: This 
muft be conftantly avoided, by fetting the Full againft the 
Void, and Flat-works againft the Raifed, to make a Con- 
trariety. 

An this Diverfity fhould be kept not only in the gene- 
ral Defign of a Garden, but likewife in each diftiné Piece ; 
as, if two Groves are upon the Side of a Parterre, tho” 
their outward Form and Dimenfions are equal, you fhould 
not, for that Reafon, repeat the fame Defign in both, but 
make them different within. For it would be very difagree- 
able to find the fame Thing on both Sides; ‘and, when a 
Man has feen one, to have Nothing to invite his Curiofity 
to fee the other ;. which makes a Garden, fo repeated, juftly 
reckon’d no more than half a Defign. This Fault was for- 
merly very common; but is not fo of late, every one being 
now convinced, that the greateft Beauty of Gardens is Va- 
riety. The feveral Parts of each Piece fhould alfo be di- 
verlifyed, as, if a Bafon be circular, the Walk that furrounds 
it fhould be Odtangular ;. and fo of Bowling-greens, and 
Grafs-Plots, that are in the midft of Groves. 

T ux fame Works fhould never be repeated on both Sides, 
but in open Places, where the Eye, by comparing them to- 


gether, may judge of their Conformity, as in Parterres, 


Bowling-greens, Groves opened in Compartiments, and 
Quincunces, But in Groves formed of Palifades and tall 
Trees, the Defigns and Out-parts fhould be always varied ; 
which, tho’ different, ought, however, to have fuch Rela 
tion and Agreement with each other in their Lines and’ 
Ranges, as to make the Openings, Glades, and Viftas, re- 
gular and agreeable, 

In the Bufinefs of Defigns, you fliould ftudioufly avoid 
the Manner that is mean and pitiful, and always aim at that 
which is great and noble; not making little Cabinets and 
Mazes, Bafons like Bowl-difhes, and Alleys fo narrow, 
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that two Perfons can fearce go abreaft in them: “Twere 
infinitely better to have but two or three Things fomewhat 
large, than a dozen {mall ones, which are no more than 
very Trifles. 

Brrors the Defign of a Garden be put in Execution, 
~ you fhould confider what it will be in 20 or 30 Yeats to 
come, when the Trees are {pread, and the Palifades grown 
up: For, very often, a Defign, which looks handfome and 
ef good Proportion when it is firft planted, in Procefs of 
Time becomes fo {mall and ridiculous, that one is obliged 
to alter it, or to deftroy it entirely, and plant another in the, 
room.of it. 

Tux Corners and Angles of every Part of a Garden, 
fiould be floped, and cut hollow, which would make the 
Crofs-Paths more agreeable to the, Eye, and more conye- 
nient for Walking, than to find Points and Corners ad- 
vancing, which look very ill upon the Ground, andare very, 
inconvenient. | Le al , 

THERE are many other Rules befides thefe, relating to 
the Proportion, Conformity, and Place of the different 
Parts and Ornaments of Gatdens 3. which, being. treated of 
in the following Chapters, I fhall fay no more of them 
inthissPlacésd lc: i barr 
- Arrer all thefe general Rules, the feveral Sorts of Gar- 
dens in ufe may be diftinguifh’d undet three Heads, Gar- 
dens on a perfeét Level, Gardens on an ,eafy Afeent, and 
Gardens whofe Ground and Level-are feparated and inter- 
rupted by Falls of Terraffes, Slopes, Banks, Flights of 
Steps, CO'Ce: 

GARDENS ona perfeé Level are certainly the beft, as 
well for the Conveniencsy of Walking, as for that their 
long Alleys and Glades, having no Rifings, nor Fallings, 
are lefs chargeable to keep than others. 

Garpens ona gentle Afcent are not altogether fo agree~ 
able and Corivenient; tho’ the Shelving be imperceptible, it,. 
neverthelefs, fatigues and tires one extremely, to be always 
going. up Hill, or down Hill, without finding f{carcely any. 
Refting-Place,, Thefe floping Grounds are alfo very liable. 

to 
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to be {poiled'by the Torrents, and require a‘conftant Charge 
to maintain them, el ed ; 
‘GarveNns with Terrafles have their peculiar Worth and 
Beauty, in that from the Height of one Terrafs-you difco- 
ver all the lower Part of the-Garden; ‘and from others, you 
fee the Compartiments, which ‘form fo’ many feveral Gar 
dens one. under another, and prefent ‘you with very agree- 
able Views, and different Scenes’ of Things, | provided the’ 
Terraffes are not too frequent, and there be ‘good: Lengths 
of Level between them.-' Thefe Gardens’ lie very advanta- 
geoufly alfo for Water; which may be-repeated from one 
to another; but they are a great Charge to keep up, and! 
coft a great deal the\Making, © (092) 295 Smo ae 
-*F rs to thefe different Situations, that the general Dif- 
pofition “of a Garden, and the Diftribution of its Parts, 
ought ever-to be accommodated : This is fo evident, that 
an excellent Defiga; ‘which ‘would be very proper fora 
Garden flat and upon a perfeét Level, would be good for 
nothing in a Ground ‘cut afunder by divers Terraffes, which 
break off both the-Level and the Continuity, ©°) © 9. 3 
Tue four following Plates afford Examples of all thefe 
feveral Situations,“and give the Idea of what may be per- 
formed in them of the beft Contrivance. The Defigns may 
perhaps’ appear too magnificent, and too 'coftly, tobe put 
in Execution; and fo may all the other Defigns of this 
Work: But you ‘néed take’ thofe’ only that you like; and 
there is no doubt, buta compofed and elaborate Defign will) 
anfwer your End-better than: one ‘that is altogether plain 
and ordinary. You may therefore take out what you think 
for your’Purpofe': and tor what concerns the Magnificence, 
as Figures, Fountains, Arbours} and other Ornaments, you’ 
may retrench them; or, in the place ‘of Bafons and Water- 
works, make ufe of Rounds ‘and Green-Plots, ‘which ne= 
werthelefs may do very well = 2 5 fic fAU) 
ArtHoucH I have determined the Size of thefe general. 
Plans to 60, 30, 20, or ro Acres; youmay. neverthelefs 
makeufe of them for greater or lefler'Grounds, by 'dimi- 
nifhing ‘or augmenting the Parts which compofe themy. 


i sy For 
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For the Benefit of-thofe that are-unacquainted' withthe: 7e Fathom of 
Fathom, and would know how much Ground’ thefe Difpo= ie ee 
fitions, and each particular Part does take ups 2 fhall men-, Foor, equal so 
tion, that they need only meafure with the Compaffes’ 3.0 is a four 
Fathom upon the Scale,. and make a Square of it, upon.the psf Englith. 
Plan ;. and: this: fhalk contain; one Acre, becaufe-30 Fathom: 
every way, makes. 900: Square Fathom,. 7 er 3600 Square:\* rhe Englith 
Yards ;, which is: the Content of an Acre, Upon.a Line, aire is 4840 
the Acre contains a hundred Pearches, or 3.00 Fathom, in: rea ti son 
length; andeone Pearch, or three Fathomin breadth; which) being bur 1 
amounts to the fame. | eqie® 32a af Brow ses aud a a 
Tue firft.Plate prefents you with one of the nobleft:and: oe 
moft magnificent Defigns that can be:: It is made for a flat you may com- 
Ground, of about 50,0r60-Acres Extent. A great Avenue Pera 
is fuppofed to lead to the/Grill,-or Gate of the Outer-Gourt, mate fix Eng 
feparated by the, Walls of the two. Bafs-Courts,. upon the | 
Wings; whichare-environed with very regular Buildings, 
ferving on one Side’for Stables, * Menagery, Stalls for Cat + Menagery: 
tle; Granarys, Barns, and other Conyeniencies required in, is «Place mbere 


a. Bafs-Coutt; andon:the other Side,. for Lodging-Rooms pe ss 5 

for Servants,’ and along Green-houfe fronting the Orangery: Kinds for Cxe- 

This Fore-Court leads, you into the Gaftle-Court, which.ts .74v 

parted from the other only. by a wet Mote. - The Building,; 

confifts of a darge double Pavilion in the Middle, with Sides 

ftretching each way to two Pavilions at the Ends,;,in Pront: 

of which are two {mall Terraffes, from »which-you difcover 

on. the Left a Parterre-of Compartiment, and above it.a: 

Grafs-work, encompafled with Cafes and-Yews, with-Wa-- 

teravorks in the Middle. Beyond is a large Kitchen-Gar— 

den: walled in, which contains two Squares, each having: 

four Quarters, with Bafons. It is terminated by, a.long: 

Arbour, with.three Cabinets facing the Walks and Pavilions. « 

On-the Right are. Green-Plots: cut, to anfwer the Walks,. 

having Water-works, as onthe other Side. Thefe are: 

pounded by.a.double Line of Cafes and Yews, and behind, . 

by green Niches for Seats and Figures. On the Side is a. 

Parterre of Orange-Trees. walled in, having Iron Grills: 

againft the Walks; and at the End.is a Bafony. with Cabi-- 

nets.and green Niches.for Seats... , : ; . 
: } Tate: 
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Tue Entrance of the great Garden is by the Defcent of 
Steps from the Building, where you have a large Crofs- 
walk, terminated by Grills of Iron; and another greatdou- 
ble Walk, ‘which runs from one End of the Garden to the 
other, as do thofe two alfo by the Walls which inclofe the 
Ground. Immediately under your Eye, are four Pieces of 
Parterre, two of Embroidery, and two of Compartiment, 
with Bafons in the midft. Thefe are accompanied by two 
open Groves, adorned with Bowling-greens; and beyond 
them is another large Crof{s-walk of Yews, inthe’ Middle of 
which is the great Bafon. The Head of this Parterre is com- 
pofed of four fmall Grafs-Plots, with Edgings of Box aid 


‘Yews;" and above is a*Half-Moon of Palifades, whofe cir 
cular Walks run through that: which divides the fout great 


Quarters of the Parterre before the Houfe. This Half&Moon 
is patted ‘into a -Goofe-foot, and its Alleys are very fine, 
leading you to other Bafonsand ‘Cabinets’ quite different. 
Between each Alley, it is fet out with Niches for Figures, 
which makes a beautiful Ornament every way. The Groves 
are accompanied with two Quincunces, fet ‘off with Cabi- 
nets, and a Hall inthe Middle, with Figures. -There is alfo 
a Crofs-walk made by the Palifades and Trees.of the Groves, 
where there are two Bafons, whofe Spouts are in a Line 
with the great ones of the Middle Walk. Beyond are four 
Groves, cut like St. Andrew's Crofs, all different. The 
two upon the Right of the great Walk, contain a Hall 
adorned with Seats and Figures, with a Bowling-sreen, 
and another Hall with Benches of Earth, which may ferve 
for an Amphitheater, or Theater for playing Comedies. 
In the two on the Left, there is an Oval Hall, with a Bowl- 
ing-green, different from the other, and a little Hall of 
Fountains, contrived in the four Middles, without inter- 
rupting the Line. All thefe Works appearvery magnificent 
when executed, being divided by Alleys, that range with 
thofe of the upper and lower Parts of the Garden, either in 
their Square Lines or Diagonals, which makes the Views and 
Glades of a very great Length. 
Beyonp thefe Groves is a large Canal, reaching the 
whole Breadth of thé-Garden; in the midft of which is a 
eT’ Group 
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Group of Figures, as Neptune with Tritous throwing one 
great Spout, and many leffer every way. At each End of 
this Canal, the Walls are opened, with wet Ditches, to 
preferve the Profpe&. Farther om are two large Woods of 
high Trees cut into a Star, the Alleys of which are dou- 
ble, and planted with Trees that ftand detached. In the 
middle of thefe Woods are two different Ifles with Figures 
and Yews. At the End of the great Walk, and beyond 
thefe Woods, you meet with a low Terrafs-Wall, trom 
whence you have a View of the Country round about; a 
wet Ditch runs the whole Length of this Wall; and in the 
Front of the HalfMoon, at the End of the great. Walk, is 
made a Cafcade, which has three Mask-heads, and a Sheet 
of Water, that falls again into a Water-work of two Jets, 
the Water of which comes from the Canal, and fupplies all 
the Ditch without the Garden. A'Termination of this Kind 
is certainly the moft magnificent that can be ; and, without 
enlarging farther upon the fine Lines and Views from one 
End of the Garden to the other, and the Convenience of 
the Parts, together with what is to be found in the feveral 
Alleys, Figures, Fountains, Openings, Grills, and the like, 
jt muft be acknowledged this Defign is fuffiicient to fatisfy 
any one in its Difpofition, Variety, Ornaments, and Diftri- 
bution of the Water. 

Tue fecond Plate gives the Idea of a Garden, in its Kind 
not much inferior to the other, but nothing near fo large, 
containing ne more than 25 Acres; Iris feated ina Ground 
divided into ‘Terraffes that face the Building, which is 
here fuppofed to be planted in the midft of a Park, or 
Country, where the Lines of the Walks are continued. 
quite through the Woods and Fields. You enter into a 
handfome Fore-Court with Grafs-Plots, and a Fence of 
Wood, which on the Left leads to a large Kitchen-Garden, 
parted into fix Squares, with a Bafon ; and on the Right in- 
to a Bafs-Court, furrounded with Buildings; from whence 
you pafs into another Court, where is a Wat'ring-Place, 
and a Dove-Houfe, with other Conveniencies; you enter 
this Court likewife from the Fields, and it ferves as a Store- 
Yard to the Bafs-Court. Above is a Parterre of Orange- 

; ices. 
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Trees with a Bafon, terminated by an Arbor of Lattice- 
Work in a circular Form, adorn’d with three Cabinets, _ 
behind which is contrived a very curious fmall Grove. At 
the End of the Fore-Court you find a great Court, bounded 
by Galleries, Pavilions, and a long Range of Building at 
the Bottom, which renders the whole very regular. 

Y ou go down Steps to the-Gardens, which prefent you 
firft of all with a great Terrafs, laid quite open for the Sake 
of the Profpe&, and filled with two Pieces of Parterre of 
Embroider’d-Work, with * Counter-Borders, accompanied 
with Bowling-greens, the Bottoms of which are enriched 
with Cut-work in Grafs. On the other Side are two Heads. 
of Water, which are Confervatories for the Fountains at the 
lower End of the Garden. You defcend from this Terrafs 
at each End, and in the Front of the middle Walk, by 
great Stairs made Horfe-thoo-Fathion, ornamented with 
three {mall Jets, which are level with the firft Terrafs, and 
throw a Sheet of Water into the Bafonbelow. On the fe- 
cond Terrafs you find four Groves, two of which are open 
in Compartiments, and the other two are planted in Quin- 
cunce, or Squares, which do not interrupt the Profpeé. The 
Defigns of them are very curious, and they are fet off with 
Bafons and Figures. The great Walk in the Middle, and 
the others, are continued, and planted with Yews, and 
Trees that ftand detached. There is a great Bafon with 
Water-works facing the Middle-Walk, and a Crofs-Walk, 
planted with Horfe-Chefnuts beyond the Groves. The 
Alley round this Bafon makes the Terrafs advance in a cir- 
cular Form, where are two Flights of Stairs with Steps, 
Refts and Landings againft the Goofe-Foot, which is cut in 
the Wood of Foreft-Trees below, and forms a Half-Moon. 
of Horn-beam, adorn’d with Figures in Niches. You go. 
down likewife by Steps, which lic at each End of this 
Terrafs. 

Tue two Flights of great Stairs in the Middle inclofe a 
Bafon with Water-Spouts, which fall into another, where 
there are four Jets that throw a Sheet of Water into a Bafor 
below, which makes the Head of a Cafcade that runs into. 
the great Canal at the Bottom, All this Water runs along: 

“ey seks 
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little Channels, and-falls foaming into Bafons, where there 
are Water-Spouts: On the Side of thefe Channels are {mall 
Stands of Water, which are continu’d to the very lower End, 
as well as the Bafons and Spouts of this Cafcade; all which 
difcharge their Water into the Canal, out of the Middle 
whereof rifes a very large Jet d'eau. ‘There may be {mall 
Boats to go upon this Canal, and it ferves likewife for an In- 
clofure, and to feparate the Park and Garden, ‘The Foreft- 
Wood that accompanies this Cafcade is cut with diagonal 
Walks, and a large circular one, where you find Crofs-Paths 
and Green-Plots. ‘The Diagonals lead you by Alleys that 
return Square into four Cabinets all different. In the two 
upon the Right you havea great Circle, environ’d with a Pa- 
lifade cut into Arcades, with an oétangular Bowling-green 
in the Middle, and a long Hall, with Niches cut for Figures, 
and two Sinkings for Shells and Buffets of Water: In the 
Middle is a Grafs-work after the Ezglijh Manner, encom- 
paffed witha Flower-Border. ‘The two Groves on the Left 
confift of a green Hall, witha Row of Trees that ftand de. 
tached, and aclofe Walkin Cants, formed by plathing the 
"Trees into a natural Arbor; the Middle is filled with a 


Bowling-green fet out withYews. °*Yisto be obferv’d, that . 


the Level of the Walks of thefe Groves ought to be kept to 
that of the great Walk in the middle, and of thofe on the 
Sides, which is f{uppofed to be a gentle Sloping, by reafon 
of the Cafcade. 

THe general Difpofition of the third Plate defcribes a 
Garden fituated on the Rifing of a Hill, whofe Terraffes are 
upon the Side, to diftinguilh it from the foregoing Defign, 
where they are in Front. “The Building here is very plain, 
and has no Out-Courts, which makes this Defign lefs expen- 
five to execute than the ethers. “Lhe Court has two Pavilt- 
ons, with a large Grill between them, and a Bafs-Court 
furrounded with Buildings, where there is a Dove-Houfe 
and Watering-Place: Behind the Bafs-Court are four 
Squares of Kitchen-Garden, with a Bafon in the Middle. 
4On the otherSide of the Court is a fmall Terrafs, which 
‘ranges with the Left Pavilion at the Entrance and the Corner 
«of the Houfe, and leads you along by the Court inte 
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the Garden. In Front of the Houfe, you find upon a lone 
Terrafs fix Quarters of Parterre, with a large Alley in the 
Middle, and one on each Side, with Crofs Alleys to divide 
the Quarters; two of which are of Embroidery, two of 
Compartiment, with a great Bafon inthe Middle; and the 
two others after the Exglifh Manner, furrounded with a 
Border cut, and garnifhed with Flowers, Yews, and 
* Shrubs.’ The End of this Terrafs is terminated by an 
Opening, which the French call a Clatre-voie, or an Ah, Ah, 
with a dry Ditch at the Foot of it. From this Terrafs 
you go up Steps at each End, and againft the Bafon, to a 
higher Terrafs, where you have a large Wood-work cut in- 
to a Star, with a circular Alley, and eight Crofs-ways; in 
the Middle is a Water-work, with a Jet d’eau, which ferves 
for a Refervoir, or Confervatory, for the other Bafon be~ 
low; on the Side is a green Gallery, compaffed about with 
Standards and Grafs-Plots with Figures. ‘This Gallery is 
accompanied with a large double Walk, and a Green-Plot 
in the Middle, which leads to the Houfe. 

As to the Gardens below, you go down from the Ter- 
yafs before the Houfe by two Defcents of Steps, which 
bring you on another Terrafs, that has two Bowling-greens 
with Oval Bafons, an open Grove in Compartiment, and 
a Quincunce ; all of them fet out with Figures and Green- 
Plots, and divided by Alleys, anfwering thofe of the up- 
per Terraffes. This Terrafs is fupported by a Slope of 
Grafs, in which are three feveral Defcents to another Ter- 
rafs, half of which is taken up by a Canal, or large Square 
of Water, with a Jet in the Middle of it. The reft isa 
Wood-work, planted in a very handfome Compartiment : 
This Terrafs is fuftained, as the other, by a Slope of Grafs, 
with a Ditch at the Foot of it, which lies without the Gar- 
den. Thefe four Terrafles are bordered with Yews, Cafes, 
and Flowering-Shrubs ; and are fet off with many other Or- 
naments, as may be eafily conceived, without farther Ex- 
plication. - 

Tue fourth Plate contains two different Difpofitions of 
{mall Gardens, fit for the Houfes of Private Perfons. 


‘THE 


Cuap. III. of Gardening. 


Tue Difpofition of the firft Figure may be performed in 
the Space of five or fix Acres, and yet comprehends all that 
can be wifhed for in fo {mall aGarden. You enter in Front 
of the Building into a Court adorned with Grafs-Plots and 
Walks, accompanied on the Left with a Bafs-Court, behind 
which, is a Nurfery: Upon the Right is a Kitchen-Ground 
walled in. The Houfe ftands detached, and, by the two 
Grills on the Sides, parts the Garden from the Court. °Tis 
a fingle Range of Building, with different Fronts; that on 
the Court Side breaks out with a Pavilion in the Middle, 
which has Steps beneath; the Garden Front has a Pavilion 
with Steps ateachEnd. On the Sides there are Crofs-walks, 
terminated by Grills the whole Breadth of the Walk. In 
Front of the Building is a Parterre, with Walks cut diago- 
nally, or like St. Andrew’s Crofs, to which you enter at the 
Ends that anfwer the two Defcents from the Pavilions... On 
the two Wings of this Parterre there are two Alleys facing 
the Grills of the Court, which are terminated by Figures 
and Niches made in the Palifade of Wood. Upon the Side 
of thefe Alleys are two Groves; the one a green Hall, with 
a Bowling-green ; and the other a clofe Walk, made by a 
natural Arbor; both of them adorned with Figures that 
face one another. Beyond thefe Groves you. find a large 
double Crofs-walk, planted with Horfe-Chefnuts, and 
Yews between them, anfwering the great Bafon at the 
End of the Parterre, which is feen from all the Walks, 
and chiefly from the great double Walk before the Houfe, 
which runs from one End to the other. This Walk is 
very large, and cuts into a tall Wood; in the midft of 
which is a great Circle, where the Lines of a Star made 
in the Wood meet and concenter: ‘Thefe are interfected by 
other ftrait Alleys, with four circular Crofs-ways, and Dia- 
gonals, that center upon the two Bafons at the Ends. The 
Bafon that terminates this great Walk is in Cants, and is 
feen from the Crofs-walk at the End. ‘This whole Line is 
terminated by a large Grill beyond the Bafon; and along 
the Wall is a thin Gut of Wood, as well to hide it, as ta 
make the Garden appear the bigger. At each Corner are 

Niches 
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planted with Yews, ranging «with thofe of the Parterre 


| Lhe Theory Part I. 


Nichés and Figures, which are feen from the Walks round 


the Walls, and from the diagonal Alleys of the Wood. 
In -the econd Figure is reprefented a Garden fomewhat 


“more magnificent than the foregoing, and half as big again: 
~The Building here is likewife detached, but confilts of a 


great double Pavilion, with four Defcents of Steps; one of 
which faces the Court before it, which is flanked by two 
Wings of Building, inclofing on one Side a Kitchen-Garden, 
and on the other a Bafs-Court, through which you pafs into 
a higher Court, where is a Square of Water, that ferves as 
a Head to the other Bafons of the Garden; the two Sides 
of the Houfe look, one upon a Parterre after the Engli/h 
Manner, and the other upon a Bowling-green, each of them 
having the Ornament of a Bafon. hele two Picces are at- 
tended with double Walks, terminated by Ditches, for the 
Advantage of the Profpeét. In the chief Front of the 
Building is one great Square of Parterre of Embroidered 


Work, with two. Walks garnifhed with Cafes and Yews, 


~which anfwer the Pavilions of the Wings of the Court, 


Upon the Sides of the Parterre you meet with two Groves; 
one opened in Compartiment, the other planted in Quin- 


ccunce; bothcut into Stars, and adorned with Figures. Be- 


yond thefe Groves is made a great Crofs-Walk, as ufual, 
zerminated by Grills, and difclofing the great Bafon at the 
End of the Parterre. 

Bryonp this Bafon, and this Walk, there is fuppofed 
to be a gentle Fall of Ground going down to the two 
Groves of tall Trees, which has obliged me to fuftain the 
Earth by a fmall Wall, with two Defcents of Steps facing 
the Counter-Walks of the Parterre. This Wall runs ne 
farther than the Breadth of the Middle Opening, and you 
so down to the Woods by eafy Slopes of Earth. Between 
the Stairs there is a fmall Cafcade, made by three Mask- 
Heads, the Water of which comes from the Bafon, and 
makes a Sheet into the Canal, which runs the whole Length 
of the great Walk. This Canal is made with a Sweep at 
the upper End, and is, accompanied with two double Walks 
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Cuav. IIL. of Gardening: 
and by two tall Woods, which inclofe it very agreeably by. 
the Variety and Richnefs of their Defign. 

Turs Difpofition, tho’ inferior in Bignefs and Magni- 
ficence to thofe contained in the ‘three firft Plates, is not, 
however, the leaft confiderable, for its happy Diftribution, 
and for the Lines of the Walks you meet with in the 
Middle of the Groves, which terminate upon. the Jets of the. 
Bowling-green, and Englifh Parterre, that are upon the 
Wings of the Building. All thefe Pieces are bordered by, 
great double Walks, and by Palifades againft the Walls, 
which are cut off by Grills anfwering the Lines of the 


Walks, or by Walls level with the Ground, and trenched ;: 


which make a noble Opening, as well at the End of the 
Canal, as againft the two Sides of the Building. t 
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Cuap. IV. 


Of Parterres and Borders of feve- 
val Kinds. 


Pitionary  precesaye HE Name of Parterre has its Original from the 
of fis eh oe M4 Latin Word Partiri, to divide; and according 
AAEM ye 


sen] t© fome, a Parterre denotes a flat and eaven 
<4 Surface. 

Menage, Tue Compartiments and Borders of Parterres are taken 

Richelet. from Geometrical Figures, as well right-lined, as circular, 
mix’d, @c. They take various Defigns into, their Compo 
fition, as branch’d and flourifh’d Work, Palms, Foliage, 
Hawks-Bills, Sprigs, Tendrells, Volutes, Knots, Stalks, 
Ties, Chaplets, Beads, Husks, Cartoozes, Plumes, Com- 
partiments, Frets or Interlacings, Wreaths, and Shell-works 
of Grafs, Paths, Borders, Gc. And fometimes to thefe are 
added the Defigns of Flowers, as Rofes, Pinks, Tulips, ° 
and the like. 

ForMERLY they put in the Heads of Greyhounds, 
Griffins, and other Beafts, with their Paws and Talons 5 
which had a very ill Effeé, and made Parterres look very 
heavy and clouterly. 
Tue Deligns we feenow-a-days are quite different; and 

‘tis pretended, that to have Embroidery look well, it fhould 
be light, regular, and not confufed ; which often occafions 
the Falling into the contrary Fault to what they were in 
heretofore; and, out of a ftudious Endeavour’ to make 
Parterres appear lightand free, they make them utterly un- 
furnifh’d, and with an Embroidery fo thin and meager, that 
it makes no Figure upon the Ground; but in four o, five 
Years Time you are obliged to pull it up again, the Edgings 
of Box coming to touch and interfere one with another. 


A jut 
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‘A jut Mean fhould be obferved in Things of this Kind, 
equally avoiding too great a Slendernefs, as well as too 
great a Maffynefs of Ornaments. | : 

Tuere are divers Sorts of Parterres, which may be all 
reduced to thefe Four that follow; namely, Parterres of 
Embroidery, Parterres of Compartiment, Parterres after 
the Englifb Manner, and Parterres of Cut-work. There 
are alfo Parterres of Water, but at prefent they are quite 
out of Ufe. ’ 

ParteRReES of Embroidery are-fo called, becaufe the 
Box wherewith they are planted, imitates Embroidery up- 
on the Ground. Thefe are the fineft and moft magnificent 
of all, and are fometimes accompanied with Knots and 
Scrolls of Grafs-work. Their Bottom fhould be fanded, 
the better to diftinguifi the Foliage and Flourifh’d-work 
of the Embroidery, which is ufually filled with * Smiths- 
Duft, or black Earth. 

PARTERRES of Compartiment differ from thofe of 
Embroidery, in that the fame Symmetry of Defign is re- 
peated, as well in refpeé& of the Ends, as of the Sides, 
Thefe Parterres are made up of Scrolls and other Grafs- 
works, Knots, and Borders for Flowers, with a little well- 
difpofed Embroidery, which Mixture produces an Effect 
very agreeable to the Eye. The Ground of thefe fhould be 
very well made, and filled with Sand between the Leaves s 
the narrow Paths that feparate the Compartiments, we 
ufually diftinguith with + Tile-fhards powdered, or Brick- 
duft. 
Parterres after the Englifo Manner are the plaineft 
and meaneft of all. They fhould confift only of large. 
Grafs-plots all of a Piece, or cut but little, and be encom- 
paffed with a Border of Flowers, feparated from the Grafs~ 
work by a§ Path of Two or Three Foot wide, laid {mooth, 
and fanded over, to make the greater Diftinétion. We- 
give it the Name of Parterre a P Angloife, becaufe we had 


the Manner of it firft from England. 
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* Machefer, 
i.e. Drofs, or 
Scales of Irons 
Smiths-Duft 
is either the 
Scales beaten 
Off at the Ane 
vil, or Iron 
Filings. 


+ Fr.Ciment, 
i. €. pow- 
dered Tile, or 
Brick, mix’d 
with Lime, 
which makes 
excellent Mor- 
tar, and is ufed 
by the French 
in Works une 
der Water. 

§ Sentier ra- 
tillé, by which 
the French 
underftand a 


Path raked over only, and not rolled, as “tis generally tranflated, to comply with our Cuftom of Rolling, 


which is aot fo much ufed by the Exench, their Gravel rarely binding, as ours does. 


F PaR- 
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PaRYERReES Of Cut-work, tho’ not fo fafhionable at 
prefent, are however not unworthy our Regard. They dif- 
fer from the others, in that all the Parts which compofe 
them fhould be cut with Symmetry, and that they admit 
neither of Grafs nor Embroidery, but only Borders edged 
with Box, that ferve to raife Flowers in ; and by means of 
a Path of convenient Breadth that runs round each Piece, 
you may walk through the whole Parterre without hurting 
any Thing: All thefe Paths fhould be fanded. 

PARTERRES Of Embroidery, being the fineft, fhould 
poflefs the principal Place, and lie next the Building: Thofe 
of Compartiment fhould accompany them ; and the Par- 
terres after the Englifh Fashion may ferve to fill up the 
greater Spaces and in the Orangeries, and then we call it 
Parterre d’Orangerie. ‘Thofe of Cut-work are proper for 
{mall Places where you would raife Flowers, and then ’tis 
called, likewife, Parterre Fleurifte. 

I wave already mentioned, that the proper Place for 
Parterres is near the Building, as they are the richeft Pieces 
of a Garden; and their Breadth fhould be that of the whole 
Extent of the Body of the Houfe, or fomewhat more; as to 
their Length, they fhould not exceed a juft Proportion, but 
that the Eye being near the Building, may from thence dif- 
cover all the Embroidery and Compartiments. 

You may difpofe Parterres feveral ways, as the Place 
fhall require ; either by cutting them into two long Quar= 
ters repeated with an Alley between them, or making only 
one Square of Embroidered-work, with Walks upon the 
Sides; or cutting it by Diagonal Walks, in Form of S. dz- 
drew’s Crofs; and fometimes into Quarters arched at one 
End ;. of all which you have Examples in the following 
Plates. 

Ir muft be obferved, that at prefent large Yews, andthe 
like Shrubs, are not made ufe of in Parterres, becaufe thefe 
differing very much from the Woods and Walks of tall 
Trees, that make the railed Works of a Garden, fhould be 
flat, eaven, and difengaged, as open Places ; for when large 
Yews are fet ia it, a Parterre looks like a Wood, dims the 
Sight, and hides the Beauty of the Buildings that are ufually 

near 
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near it. Yews and Shrubs therefore, on a Parterre, fhould 
never be permitted to grow above four or five Foot high at 
moft. 

ParTERRES differ alfo from the other Parts of a Gar- 
den, in that they are generally finer at their firft Planting, 
than afterwards; the Box f{preading and varying fomewhat 
from the graceful Contours of the Defign, the Earth lofing 
its Level, and the Grafs fometimes not preferving its pri- 
nitive Beauty: But thefe, indeed, are Things inevitable, 
notwithftanding all the Coft and Pains we can beftow. 

Borpers ferve to bound and inclofe Parterres, that they 
be not hurt by walking in them, and become very ornamen~ 
tal by the Yews, Shrubs, and Flowers, that are raifed in 
them, Four Foot is ufually allowed for the Breadth of the 
leffer, and five or fix Foot for that of the larger Borders ; 
and they are always laid with a fharp Rifing in the Middle, 
being no way agreeable to the Eye when they are flat. 

Or Borders there are four Sorts: The moft common are 
thofe that are continued about Parterres without any Inter- 
ruption, and are wrought witha fharp Rifing in the Middle, 
likean A{s’s Back,and fet out with Flowers, Shrubs, and Yews. 

Tue fecond Kind is aBorder cut into Compartiment, at 
convenient Diftances, by fmall Paffages, and is likewife a- 
dorned with Flowers and Shrubs, being raifed in the Middle 
as before-mentioned. 

Tue third Sort of Borders, are all eaven and flat, without 
Flowers, having only a Verge of Grafs in the Middle, edged 
by two fmall* Paths raked {mooth and fanded. Thefe are 
{ometimes garnifhed with Yews and flowering Shrubs, or 
with Vafes and Flower-Pots fet regularly along the Middle 
of the Verge of Grafs. 

Tue fourth Sort of Borders are quite plain, and only 
fanded, as in the Parterres of Orangery, and are filled witli 
Cafes ranged regularly along the Borders, which, on the 
Sides next the Walks, are edged with Box; and on the o- 
ther, with the Verges and Grafs-work of the Parterre. 
Sometimes Yews are planted between each Cafe, which 
makes the Borders look richer, and the Parterres much 
handfomer, during the Winter. 

F 2 Bors 
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* Sentiers rac 
tiflés. Vid, 
p> 33s 
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* French ° 


Plates-ban- 
des ifolées. 
Borders that 
Vie free and 
join 0 10» 
bing. 


The Theory Part I. 


BorpeERS 4re made ftrait, circular, or in Cants, and 
are turned into Volutes,- Scrolls, Knots, and other Compar- 
timents. . 

Frorists likewife make ufe of * Borders either de- 
tached or along Walls, which they encompafs with Border. 
boards painted green, that are exceeding neat, and in thefe 


they raife their fineft and choiceft Flowers; but this is nor 


to be looked for in large Parterres, where “tis fufficient to. 
have them ftocked with Flowers in their feveral Seafons as: 
they fucceed one another, that nothing appear bare and 
naked. 

?T1s the Cuftom at prefent to difcontinue the Borders up-. 
on the Ends next the Houfe, that the Shrubs. and flowering 
Plants may not hide the Embroidery and Rife of the Par- 
terre, and that the Defign may: be the better judged of. 
Sometimes there are branched out of it Foliage, Palm-. 
Leaves, and Shells {porting among the Sand. 

Tue two firft Plates reprefent, in large; the fame Defigns 
of Parterres, as thofe defcribed in little, in the firft Plate of 
the general Difpofitions in the preceding Chapter. i 

Tue firft Plate that follows, is.a large Parterre of Em=. 
broidery mix’d with: Knots of Grafs-work, and environ’d 
with a Flower-Border fet off with Yews and Shrubs. This 
Defign, tho’ entire, and not cut in the Middle, is here fup-- 
pofed to be repeated on the other Side, with a Counter- 
walk of flowering Shiubs and Yews, anda great Bafon at. 
the End, which may be had when the Place is large enough. 
The Scroll that you fee at one of its Corners, may poffibly 
look fomewhat extraordinary ; but when you confult the: 
general Plan, Chap. 3. Fig. 1. from whence this is drawn, 
you'll fee the good Effeét it makes with what is repeated 
on the Corner of the Parterre of Compartiment that is by 
it. The angular Scroll may be thrown afide, if you make 
ufe of this Defign for a fingle Square only, and its Place 
fupplied by fome other Ornament, making a Sweep at the: 
Head of it fora circular Walk round the Bafon.. The Knots. 
and Scrolls of Grafs-work throw out all the Sprigs and 
Palm-Leaves of this Embroidery very naturally, which 

mo, he difcovers. 
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difcovers itfelf plainly to the Eye, by the Interruption. of 
the Border upon the Fore-Part. 
Tue fecond Plate fhews a long Parterre of Comparti- 
ment, with a Bafon in the Middle, furrounded with a Bor- 
der of Cut-work, as are thofe Borders likewife upon the 
Sides, where they proceed to join the Scroll-work of the 
other Borders that form the Compartiment. The reft of the 
Space is filled with Shells and Grafs-plots, and the two Ex- 
tremities with Cartoozes of Embroidery, which make a 
_moft agreeable Mixture. There alfo branch out {mall Sprigs 
and Husks from the feveral Scrolls of the Borders: The 
Ground of this Parterre is laid with Sand, and the Paths 
with * powdered Tile, or Brick-duft. It is accompanied * Fr.Ciments. 
with two Walks of Trees that ftand detached, and four YM ?. 33 
Vafes at the Corners. 
T ux Parterre of the third Plate is one of the moft mag- 
nificent that are; tis in Compartiment, but can be put in 
Execution only in a large fquare Place, It confifts of four 
Cartoozes of Embroidery in its Fronts, and Shells of Grafs-- 
work at the four Corners, all fanded with Variety of Co- 
lours,and edged with Lines of Box. Inthe Middleis.a Bafon: 
furrounded with a Border of Cut-work, garniflied with Yews- 
and Shrubs, with Flower-pots fet upon Plinths of Stone.. 
The outer Borders are broke off in Front by each Cartooze, 
and at the Corners are turned into Scrolls. At the Foot of 
this Parterre is fuppofed a + Bank of Grafs border’d above t 7. Tas. 
and below with: a Row of Cafes and Yews, having in the Hj hi?” 
Middle a Defcent of Steps with a Half-pace, adorn’d with underftana 
Figures and Vafes.. The Proportions. of the whole may be ye ae 
known. by the Scale.. shoe ae of 
Tue fourth Plate contains a Parterre of Embroidery cut have, mhichre 
into two Squares repeated, and varied two ways. There eee 
is a Walk in the Middle that leads to a Bafon, beyond £arth, astope 
which is a Goofe-foot cut ina Wood.. Of the two Com- thet lies under: 
partiments, you may choofe which you think moft proper.. I ofl Spee 
fhall fay nothing here of their Compofition, the Explama—- 0” lefsshan 45: 
tion [have already given of the Parterres that went before, Sor 
being a fufficient Inftruétion.for: this alfo.. 
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Tue fifth Plate lays before you a Parterre of Embroidery 
of a very new Contrivance. ‘Tis a large Square, arched at 
one End, with a Bafon beyond it. The Middle is filled 
with Embroidery and Knots of Grafs-work, with a Border 
about it, which is wholly cut away in the Front’ next the 
Houfe. It has nothing in it uncommon but at the Ends ; 
at one of which there are two Dolphins-Heads turned into 
Scrolls, from which the Paths and Knots of Grafs begin and 
take their Rife. ‘The other End is adorned with the Mask- 
Head of a Griffin, having Bats Wings, formed by the Sides 
of Grafs-work, as the Flourifies of the Embroidery form 
the Nofe, Eyes, Brows, Muftaches, and Tuft upon the 
Head of the Mask. Its Cravat, or Rib, is exprefs’d by a 
Shell of Grafs-work. Sands of various Colours very much 
contribute to prevent Confufion in thefe fmall Comparti- 
ments, which perform Wonders upon the Ground when 
well executed. There are already made two or three Par- 
terres of this Kind. 

Tue fixth and laft Plate ts the moft filled, and contains 
three Defigns of Parterres, each of a different Kind. That 
of the firlt Figure, is a Parterre a PAngloife; that is to fay, 
all Grafs-work caft into feveralCompartiments, and encom- 
paffed with a Border of Flowers cut in feveral Places, and 
garnilhed with Yews and Shrubs. This Defign, tho’ no- 
thing but Grafs-work, is however very rich for what it 
contains. 

Tue Parterre of the fecond Figure is all Cut-work. It is 
near fquare, and is arched at the End for a Bafon, having 
its Corners hollowed out, and fet with Yews. It is com- 
pofed of a long Oval in the Middle, and of Cartoozes at 
the four Corners with Knots and Shells, all cut in feveral 
Pieces, forming Borders that ‘-e adorned with Flowers and 
Shrubs regularly placed. All Wiefe Pieces are enclofed with 
Edgings of Box, and’a broad * rolled Path leads you round 
them, without hurting any Thing. There is alfo a narrow 
Path about the Oval, and about each Cartooze, which fhould 
be covered with red Sand. 

Tue third Figure fhews, how very fine a fmall Parterre 
of Orangery may be made. ’Tis a long Square, rounded 
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at each End, and filled in the Middle with a {mall Piece of 
Water, and two round Grafs-plots with Figures, which fi- 
nifh the Portions of the Circles. Thefe three Comparti- 
ments are encompaffed with a Path and Edging of Box, 
which, with that on the Outfide, makes Borders that fur- 
round the Grafs-plots alfo. Thefe Borders being fanded, 
and all f{moothand eaven, are fet out with Yews; between 
which are placed Cafes of Orange-Trees, Jafmins, Myrtles, 
Laurels, Gc. which ought to range in a Line with thofe of 
the two Rows on the Sides. 

Y ou mutt not fail to have Sand for thefe Parterres of dif 
ferent Colours, for *tis this makes the great Beauty of them. 
You may employ * powder’d Tile, or Brick-duft, for the 
red; black Earth, Iron-Filings, or Smiths-Duft, for the 
black ; and common Sand, or Gravel, for the white and 
yellow. 
'Tuat you may know, by the Plates, what Places are to 
be filled with red, black, or yellow Sand ; you are to ob- 
ferve, that the Points more diftant from each other, denote 
the common Sand, or fine Gravel; and thofe thatare {mall 
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and clofer together, as in the Paths about the Knots of - 


Grafs-work, exprefs red Sand, or Brick-duft. The Infide 
of the Branch-work in the Embroidery, is filled with Iron-. 
Filings, Smiths-Duft, or black Earth, which you may un- 


derftand by the Lines crofling one another. The Grafs of 


the Knots and Shell-works, is diftinguifhed by the Right 
Lines intermixed with {mall Points. 

Eacu Parterre has its particular Scale, by which you 
may know the Extent and Dimenfion of all the Parts which 
_compofe it. You may neverthelefs alter the Proportions, 
widening, lengthning, or diminifhing thefe Parterres, as 
the Place fhall require; but this Enlarging or Diminifhing 
fhould be made with Difcretion, and should not be very 
confiderable, as one Half, becaufe that would change the 
whole Defign, and utterly fpoil the Grace of it. In this you 
ought to confult Perfons of Skill, and of a good Tafte; for 
very often, of a good Defign, there is made a very bad one. 
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Cuap. V. 


Of Walks, Counter-walks, and 
Palifades. 


ie | ALKS in Gardens, like Streets in a Town 
; Kees ferve to communicate between Place and 
iwi Place, and are as fo many Guidances and Means 
‘kegel ‘to condué us throughout a Garden: Befides 
sees} the Agreeablenefs and Convenience they con- 
ftantly afford in Walking, they make one of the principal 
ee of Gardens, when they are well executed and well 
ept. 

cs we the feveral Sorts of Walks, I fhall take Notice 
of the Clofe andthe Open, the Single and the Double. 

Tus Clofe are thofe formed by Trees or Palifades; 
which joining together at Top, {hut out even the Sight of the 
Sky, and by their Obfcurity give a Coolnefs not penetrable 
by the greateft Heat of the Sun. 

Tue Walks you would have clofe or covered, fhiould be 
made narrower than others, that the Trees may the fooner 
meet and join together-over Head. Thefe Walks are very 
delightful in hot Weather, when you may walk under the 
Shade of them in the very middle of the Day. 

Ovren Walks may be diftinguifhed into two Kinds ; 
namely, the Alleys of Parterres, Bowling-greens, Kitchen- 
gardens, @c. which are formed only by the Yews and 
Dwarfs of the Borders; and the Walks, which tho’ planted 
with high Palifades and tall Trees, are however kept open 
at Top, either by clipping the Palilades to a certain Height, 
or by trimming the Trees on both Sides, fo that you may 


‘breathe the pure Air. 
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"Ts a general Rule to keep open the principal Walks, 
fach as thofe that face aBuilding, Pavilion, Cafcade, or the 
like; and thefe likewife fhould be kept wider than the o- 
thers, that from the End of the Walk you may fee Part of 
the Front of aHoufe, or fome other handfome Object; for 
there is nothing fo difagreeable in a Walk, as when from 
the End of it, youcan {carce fee the Door of the Veftibule 
of a Building. There is no need to let any be covered but 
Counter-walks, for forming two green Arbors; and Al- 
leys in Placesef lefs Confequence, where there is no valua- 
ble Profped. 

Sincre Walks are thofe that confift but of two Rows 
of Trees or Palifades, to diftinguifh them from double Walks 
that have four, which form three Alleys clofe together, a 
large one in the Middle, and two on the Sides that accom- 

any it, and are called Counter-walks. The two middle 
Rows fhould be planted with* Trees detached, that is to 
fay, notfhut up with a Palifade, but free, that you may go 
round them ; and the two other Rows fhould be filled up 
and edged with Palifades. As double Walks are the molt 
efteemed, fo they are generally made to poffefs the fineft 
Parts of a Garden. 

As to the Names and different Figuresof Walks, they 
may all be included in thefe that follows The Parallel- 
walk, the Strait-walk, the Crofs-walk, the Winding or 
Circular-walk, the Walk returned fquare, and the Diago- 
nal or Thwart-walk, in refpect of that at Right Angles. 

Waxrxs may alfobe diftinguifh’d into two Sorts, in re- 
gard of their Sieuation; thofe upon a Level, and thofe that 
Iie with an eafy Defcent. ’Tis very rare that a Walk is per= 
feétly level, there is generally made a {mall infenfible Slope 
for carrying off the Water ; however, there are fome en- 
tirely level, as the Walks of a Mall, and thofe about a Par- 
terre or Piece of Water: But then, to difcharge the Wet that 
might otherwife gutter the Walks, draining Wells fhould 
be made, at convenient Diftances, of Flint and dry Stones. 

Waxxsupon a gentle Rifing are moft ufual, and fhould 
be made fo as not to incommode one in Walking, by their 
Afcent, which fhould be {carce perceivable for when they 
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* The French 
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are too fteep, they offend the Eye, and are very tirefome to 

the Foot: Their Rife Should feldom or never exceed three 
Inches in a Fathom, left the Walk be f{poiled by the Tor- 

rents of Water. This is the beft Rule you can follow to 

make them well; but when the Ground will not admit of 
it, and you are obliged to a much quicker Fall, as in a 

Walk that leads down by the Side of a Cafcade; you may 

then help this great Steepnefs by certain Refts and Steps of 
Grafs laid in * Zic-Zac, and called by the French, Chevrons, 

which crofs the Walk obliquely from Side to Side; or elfe, 

by {mall Stops made of Ship-plank, which rifing about two 

Inches above the Walk, check the Water, and turn it off 
upon the Sides, by which means the Walk may be kept 

neat, and in good Order. 

For draining the Ground, you fhould obferve to Keep 
the middle Part of a Walk fomething the higheft, that the 
Water running off to the Sides, may nothave Time to fpoil 
the Level of the Walk; by this means likewife it will be- 
come ufeful, and ferve to water the Palifades, Borders, and 
Trees upon the Sides. | 

The Breadth of Walks fhould be proportioned to ‘their 
Length, for in this lies their greateft Beauty. We have had 
Perfons of great Ability in Gardening, who have failed of 
this juft Proportion, and given Walkstoo much Breadth for 
their Length. One may fall alfo into the contrary Fault, 
and make them too narrow. If, for Inftance, a Walk of 
600 Foot long were no more than twelve or eighteen Foot 
wide, it would be very defective, and appear but like a Guts. 
whereas had it been thirty or fix and thirty Foot wide, it 
would have looked very handfome and well proportioned, 
fuppofing it {till to be fingle: So Walks of 1200 Foot long, 
fhould have their Breadth from forty two Foot to forty eight 
Foot: Thofe of 1800 Foot long, from fifty four Foot to- 
fixty Foot; and thofe of 2400 Foot, or near half a 
Mile long, from fixty to feventy two Foot. This is very 
near a juft Proportion for Walks that are not double ; for in 
fuch cafe they thould have near twice the Breadth here men= 
tioned, including the Counter-walks. 


THESE 
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THESE are the Obfervations I thought good to make, in 
relation te the Breadth of Walks that are bordered, or of 
young Palifades, that by their Height will one Day ftreigh- 
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ten and contract the View, and fo make the Walk too nar- . 


row ; or elfe the Palifades, or Trees on the Sides, coming 
to garnith and grow thicker, will in Time poflefs two Foot 
of a Side, which is no way then to be prevented, though it 
ftreightena Walk very confiderably. Thefe Remarks, how 
mean foever they appear, fhould engage the Men of this 
Profeffion to confider what their Walks will be hereafter 
when they are grown up, rather than what they are at pre- 
fent ; for an old Plan is very different from a new one; and 
the Allowance of a little more Breadth at firft, would pre- 
vent all thefe petty Inconveniencies. 

You are under no Obligation to obferve thefe Rules in 
fuch Places, where the Length of the Walks, prolonged as 
far as is poffible, can yet never be too long. 

Tue mot ufual Proportion of Double-walks, is to give 
half the general Breadth to the Middle-walk, and to divide 
the other half into two for the Counter-walks, which ought 
to be anfwerable to the great one. For Example, ina Walk 
of forty eight Foot wide, you fhould give twenty four Foot 
to the Middle-walk, and twelve Foot to each Counter-walk : 
In one of feventy two Foot, thirty fix Foot to the Middle- 
walk, and eighteen to each Counter-walk ; and in one of 
ninety fix Foot, forty eight Foot to the Middle-walk, and 
ewenty four Foot to each Counter-walk. If the Ground 
confines you, you may take off three Foot at moft from the 
Breadth of the Counter-walks, now.calculated in Double- 
walks, that front a Building, or a Cafcade, making the 
Middle-walk fo much wider as you leffen the Counter- 
walks, that the Beauty of the Profpeét may be better difco- 
vered from the End of the Walk. 

I can by no means approve of the Double-walks, whofe 
Counter-walks varying from this Rule are fo narrow, that 
two Perfons can fcarce go abreaft in them, For which 
Caufe I thall add, that there ought to be about three Foot 
Breadth allow’d to a Man, fo that in fix Foot two Perfons 
may walk abreaft very well; aS confequently, ina Walk 
| 2 of 
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of twelve Foot wide, four Perfons may go without juflling. 
one. another. 

As to the Alleys of Groves that are far diftant, as up- 
on the Extremity of a Park, or the like, which have 
no Vifta, nor anfwer any principal Line, it is mo way ne- 
ceflary to make them fo wide, being in Places lefs frequent- 
ed, and more rarely expofed to Sight. 

One of the greateft Charges of 2 Garden is the Walks; 
Grafs being continually fubjeét to grow in them; upor 
which Account the Gardener fhould take great Care to keep. 
them always clean and free from Weeds. In {mall Walks 
they generally ufe an Edging-Iron or Hough; and in our 
large Walks in France they make ufe of a Plough, raking 
the Ground afterwards very fmooth, and {weeping off the 
Leaves and Dirt, as Occafion requires. All tliat-needs to 
be obferved in this Work, is, to choofe the moft proper Time 
for doing it, not-toodty a Seafon; for then the Ground is 
fo hard, that you would only cut off the ‘Tops of the Weeds, 

_ _,.., and leave the Roots behind, which would’ thoot again with 
ite mit aif oreater Vigour ; nor mutt it be too wet, left in outting the 


cult Weeds to ; : 
deftryy wish Roots you raife the Earth or Gravel that is-next- them, and 


Me oraane’s fpoil the Walk. 
grafvandBind. To avoidthe great Charge of Walks that are very wide,' 
weed, by rea~ and would take up too much Time to hough and rake, we 
ne ufually. make a Grafs-walk in the Middle, and keep it in 
imo be Earth, Order by often mowing: 
For what relates to the Manner of fetting out and level- 
ing Walks, I refer the Reader to the Second Chapter of the 
Second Part that follows, where it isamply treated of. And 
fo I do for the Method :of- planting and raifing the Trees and 
Palifades of Walks, whichis fhewn in the Sixthand Seventh: 
Chapters of the fame Part. 
I.come now to {peak of “the laying of Gravel} and of 
beating the Walks, which is the fureft Way to prevent the 
Growth of Weeds in them, and to hinder the running of 
Moles, which are fworn Enemies to Gardens; for which 
Evil, as alfo for other-Infeéts and Vermine, you will find a 
Remedy in the Seventh Chapter of the Second Part. The 
heft way to gravel Walks, is to make a.Bed of Mafons 
: Rubble, 
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Rubble, orStone-duft; thus, in the room of the Earth you 
take out, lay at the Bottom 7 or 8 Inches Thicknefs of the 
coarfer Stone or Gallets, and upon that about two Inches 
Fhicknefs of the fineft Duft that has been run through a 
Skreen ; let this be beaten three feveral Times with the 
Beater, after having been well watered each Time, and 
then fpread the Gravel upom it, which alfo fhould be well 
beaten. When you lay a Bed of Salt-petre over this Ma-: 
fons-Duft, as is done in making a Mall, or Bare to bowl: 
on, it {hould be beat eight or nine times ; and: in cafe Ma-- 
fons-Duft cannot be had in the Country, you may take 
coarfe Gravel and Pebbles, and lay them at Bottom with a: 
Bed of Earth upon them to make a Body, and then throw 
on the Gravel, beating it as before. 

Turs, Way of Graveling and Beating Walks is very 
chargeable; and therefore for private Perfons it may fuffice 


to beat the Ground well, and then {pread the Gravel on it,, 4 


after which the Rain will contribute to finifh and harden the 
Walks, which fhould not have too great a Depth of Gravel, 
that. they be not tirefome, and require long Beating ; two 
Inches Thicknefs is generally enough for the Purpofe. 

As there is no Rubble in thefe Walks, and: that the 


Earth is very near the Gravel, Weeds grow fafter in-them- 


than. in others; befides, with much houghing and raking,. 
the Earth. mingles with the Sand, and,. by this Mixture, all 
becomes-as it were pure Earth again. 

THERE are two Sorts of Gravel or Sand made ufe of in. 
France, River-Sand, and Pit-Sand. 

RiveR-SAND is by us-efteemed the beft‘and mott beau- 
tiful. It fhould be chofen fomewhat grofs, not too fine,. 
nor too ftony ;. and above all, it fhould: be heavy, that the, 
Wind may not fo eafily difturb it. Thiswe pafs through a 
Skreen, or coarfe Sieve, to clear it-of the larger Stones, and: 
to render it the handfomer. 

Pit-Sanp, fo called, becaufe it is drawn from Sand or 
Gravel-pits, is alfo very good for the Purpote, and is made: 
ufe of in Places remote from Rivers. 

W uat 1am going to fay here, upon the Subject of Pa-- 
lifades, relates not to the. Manner.of Planting thera, which: 
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I referve to be fpoken of hereafter. All that I Shall do now, 
is only to fay one Word of their Beauty, and the different 
Forms that may be given them. 

PatisapeEs, by the Agreeablenefs of their Verdure, 
are’ of the greateft Service in Gardens, to cover the Walls 
that inclofe the Ground, to fhut up and ftop the Sight in 
many Places, that the Extent of the Garden be not difco- 
vered at one View, and to correé and recover the Level- 
ings and Elbows of Walls. They ferve alfo to inclofe and 
border the Squares of Wood, to divide them from the o- 
ther Parts of the Garden, and to prevent their being en- 
ter’d but by the Walks made for that Purpofe. 

Tue moft ufual Form of Palifades is a great Length and 
Height, entirely {mooth and eaven, making as it were a 
great Wall or green Tapeftry; all the Beauty of which con- 
fifts in being well filled up from the very Bottom, of no 
great Thicknefs, and handfomely clipped on both Sides, as 
perpendicularly as poffible. 

Bur in Groves, and fome particular Places, as Clofe- 
walks, Galleries, and Halls made within the Squares of a 
Wood, Palifades are often cut into Arches, which have a 
very handfome Effect. To give the Arches a juft Propor- 
tion, their Height fhould be twice their Breadth, and Balls 
or Vafes may be made on the Head of each *Peer; the 
Vafes are formed by Shoots of Horn-beam rifing out of the 
Palifade, which fhould be carefully raifed and clipped with 
Art, to bring them to a proper Shape. This Decoration 
compofes a kind of Order of Rural Archite@ture, like that 
we call the Raujftick Order of a Grot or Cafcade. The 
Arches here mentioned fhould not be cut to the Bottom 
of the Walk, but a Hedge or Palifade Breaft-high fhould 
run round about, except in the Lines of the Alleys, where 
there muft be Openings and Paffages of Communication. 

You may likewife, at proper Diftances, make Niches 
and Sinkings in the Palifades, for the placing of Seats and 
Figures, as in Groves, and at the Ends of Walks, which 
indeed is the greateft Advantage of Palifades ; for their Ver- 
dure ferving as a Ground to the Figures, Vafes, Foun- 
tains, ©. it infinitely raifes their Beauty, makes them look 
more free-and detached, and mightily improves them by 
the Oppofition it produces, 

Pati- 
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PALISADES are trimmed after divers Fafhions,- into 
Fans, Curtains, * low Hedges, Gc. according to the Na- 
cure of the Place, and the Intention of the Perfon that gives 
the Defign, who propofes therein certain Figures, which re- 
quire Time e’er they can be brought to Perfection. 

Tuose we call Fans and Curtains, are no other than 
large and very high Palifades, which ferve to ftop the Sight, 
to fhut up Places that are difagreeable, or to fever the Parts 
of a Garden. 

As for thofe we call Banquettes, they are low Palifades 
Breaft-high, ordinarily not exceeding 3 or 4 Foot; they are 
of ufe on the Sides of Double-walks, where, being kept fo 
low, they are no Hindrance to the enjoying of a pleafant 
Profpeét through the Trees. 

In heading a Palifade, and the Trees that are near it, 
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* Banquettes 
are properly 
Caufeys rai- 
fed above the 
Cartway, for 
Foot-Paffen- 
ers; but the 
Word is ufed 
in Gardening 
for alow 

. Hedge. 


you may alfo form Niches and Natural Clofe-Arbors, 


without making ufe of any Trellis or Latticed-work. 
Thefe, I think, are the beft Improvements you can make in 
the Bufinefs of Palifades; heretofore, indeed, they were 


wont to give them a thoufand extravagant Forms, which 


are {till very common in the Gardens of Italy and Spain : 
But at prefent, in France, they run no more upon fuch 
mae but choofe rather a Regularity plain and lefs con- 
fufed. 

To preferve the Beauty of Palifades, you fhould obferve 
not to let them run too high, for fear they grow bare and 
naked towards the Bottom: Their Height may be two: 
Thirds of the Alley, where they fhould be ftopped, and af- 
terwards kept heared, as well at Top as on both Sides, by 
the Help of tall double Ladders and Rolling Carriages, and 
always as fort and clofe as poffible; for nothing looks 
worfe than a Palifade too thick, befides that it infallibly 
brings it to Ruin in little Time. 

NEVERTHELESS, if there be occafion to raife Pali- 
fades very high, as fometimes happens in joining the Heads. 
of the tall Trees that are fet within the Palifade, with the 
Palifade itfelf, which would certainly unfurnilh it at Foots: 
you may then fupply the lower Part with Box and Yews, 
fupported by a {mall Trellis of five or fix Foothigh, as isto 
be feen in manyGardens. © 
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Of Woods and Groves in general. 
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57) 11S Chapter contains all that is moft noble 
—yuaj| and agreeable in a Garden, namely, Woods 
4| and Groves ; for no Garden ‘without thefe can 
3| be accounted handfome, fince they make the 
greateft Ornament thereof. Woods, in the 
Summer-time, are the greateft Relief againft the violent 
Heats of the Sun; and the clofe Parts of them afford a 
Shade to walk under, even at Mid-day. In large Gardens 
‘we always meet with many of them; and there is fcarce 
any Garden fo little, but has a Grove, or fome clofe Walk 
in it. 

Since it may then be taken for granted, that Woods 
are the effential Part of a Garden, ’tis certain, that a Coun- 
try-Seat without them is defective in one of its principal 
Particulars. 

Tue French call a Grove Bo ce from the Italian Word 
Bofquetto, a little Wood of {mall Extent, as much as to fay, 
a Nofegay, or Bunch of Green. 

Woops and Groves make the Relievo of Gardens, and 
ferve infinitely to improve the flat Parts, as Parterres and 
Bowling-greens. Care fhould be taken: to place them fo, 
that they may not hinder the Beauty of theProfpec&; for it 
frequently happens, that one is obliged afterwards to grub 
them up, or to keep them headed very low, out of the Con- 
cern one has for the Lofs of a pleafant Profpe; as I have 
already obferved, in {peaking of the general Difpofition of 
Gardens. 

For what relates to their Form and Defign, they may 
be varied different ways, keeping it as a general Rule, to 
picece them with Alleys as much as poflible, not making 

fo 
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fo many Works and Returns in them, as to wafte the whole 
Area of the Wood; nor fo few, as to leave great Squares 
sof Wood naked, and without Ornament. Their moft ufual 
Forms are the Star, the direét Crofs, S. Andrew's Crofs, 
and the Goofe-Foot; they neverthelefs admit of the follow- 
ing Defigns, as Cloifters, Labyrinths, Quincunces, Bowl= 
ing-greens, Halls, Cabinets, circular and f{quare Compar- 
timents, Halls fof Comedy, Covered Halls, Natural and 
Artificial Arbors, Fotiftains, Ifles, Cafcades, Water-Gal- 
Jeries, Green-Gallerics, Oc. 
Y ov fhould always obferve to make fomething Noble in 
the Middle of a Wood, as 4 Hall of Horfe-Chefnuts, a 
‘Water=work, Cafcade, or the like; and in Places of this 
Kind, the Walks fhould be fomewhat wider than ordinary: 
Af thofe of other Parts of the Wood have twelve Foot in 
Width, the Middle Walks fhould have eighteen, or four 
and twenty; and when there is a Water-work, you fhould 
avoid making Double-Walks about it, that the Water may 
‘be feen the more agreeably, and the Place be tender’d more 
‘dry and wholfome. 
THERE are Woods of divers Kinds, which may all be 
reduced to the fix following: Forefts, or great Woods ef 
Aigh Trees; Coppice-Woods, Groves of a middle Height; 
with tall Palifades; Groves operied in Compartiments, 
Groves planted in Quineunce, or in Squares, and Woods 
~of Ever-Greens. 
Tue two fir Kinds, which are Forefts of tall Frees, and 
Coppices, are proper only if an opén Country, or in a Park 
~of fix or eight Miles over. Yet, that nothing be omitted, I 
fhall fpeak of thefe, as well as of the other Groves follow- 
ing, which are thofe whic moft concern our Pleafure- | Pes 
Ba alae he French 
Gardens. Are is 1800 
Forests, and gteat Woods of tall Trees, arefo called, root tong, by 
becaufe of their Height, and-confiderable Extent of Ground. 18 fo brout. 
Such we count thofe that are at leat a League, or many fest of ir ws « 
™ Acres ity Compas, They confit of gréat Trees very high, Liveal Mea. 
and very clofe one to another; which form a very thick DRE 
tufted Head. Thefé Woods hawe no Palifades nor rolled French Foor, 
Walks in them, only Ridings cat for Hunting: They are AA ae 
H uiually Foot Englilhs 
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ufually planted in aStar, with a large Circle in the Middle, 
where all the Ridings meet. Thefe Woods are wild and 
rural ; as the Foreft of S. Germain en Laye, that of Fon- 
tainebleau, of Senlis, the Bois deVincennes, de Boulogne, Sc. 
Corrice-Woops differ nothing from thofe before- 
mentioned, but in that they are not fuffered to grow fo 
high, and are cut down to the Ground every nine Years, 
upon which Account the French call them Bois Taillis. They. 
divide a hundred Acres of this Wood into nine Parts, one 
of which is cut down every Year; by which means the 
“Wood is preferved from Wafte and Ruin, one Side grow- 
ing up, while the other is cut. By the Statute they are ob- 
liged to leave fixteen Tillers. on an Acre, befides the old 
Standers left at the other Cuttings, which, in Procefs of 
Time, makes a Coppice-Wood. become a Foretft. 
- Woops of a middle Height with tall Palifades, which 
the French call Bois Marmanteaux, or, de Touche; and the 
three other Kinds that follow, are thofe which are made ufe 
of in fine Gardens, and are truly the Groves of Delight 


_ and Delicacy: They are ftyled of a middle Height, becanfe. 


the Trees wherewith they are planted, never arrive to the 
great Height of the Foreft-Trees, {carcely exceeding thirty or 
forty Foot. high. Thefe Woods are adorned with Halls, 
Cabinets, Galleries, Fountains, @c. Their Squares are 
edged with Palifades and Lattice-work, and their Alleys are 
handfomely made, and well gravel’d, which renders them 
very neat and curious. 

Tue Groves that are open, and in. Compartiments, whicl» 
fome call Bofquets Pares, or Embellifh’d-Groves, differ from. 
other Woods, in that there are no Trees planted in the 
Middle of their Squares to form any. Thicket or Under— 
wood, but they are left open; their Alleys are planted with 
Lime-Trees. or Horfe-Chefnuts, purfuant to the Defign, 
and fet with a low Palifade kept trimm’d to about three. 
Foot, or Breaft-high, which renders all the lower Part. of 
the Grove free and difengaged, and, in walking, gives you. 
the Advantage of the Profpeé&, anda Sight of Perfons that 
are in the other Walks, whéch can’t be done in the common 


Woods,where the Palifades and Under-wood grow very high. 
i. ie es: 
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In the Squares of thefe Woods are made Compartiments and 
Green-plots, with a rolled Path of two Foot wide runnin 
every-where between the Palifades and Grafs-work, which 
are adorned with Yews and Flowering-Shrubs regularly 
planted. Defigns of this Sort are the moft beautiful and 
moft magnificent that canbe, and are a kind of real Par- 
terres, partaking of thofe after the Englifp Manner, and 
them of Compartiment, and ftill retaining fomething of 
the Wood. You may make in them Cabinets and Halls, 
with Lines and Viftas for Communication between one and 
the other. 

Groves planted in Quincunce are no other than feve- 
ral Alleys or Rows of tall Trees planted checker-wife, or at 
Right Angles, or elfe in Parallel Lines, without any Brufh- 
avood or Palifades. They are called Quincunces, becaufe 
of the Conformity they bear to the Cinque-Points of a Die, 
or to the Five on the Playing-Cards: Under thefe Trees 
the Ground is kept rolled or laid with Turf, leaving only 
certain Alleys in the Middle, and fome fmall * Cabinets 
and Viftas, all which being without Palifades, you fhould 
have every way a Profpect of Walks planted exquificely 
ftrait, and in a Line. 

Tue Quincunces we make now-a-days, are very diffe- 
rent from thofe of the Ancients mentioned by Vitruvius, 
that were like the Cinque-Points of a Die, a Tree being 
planted in the Middle or Center of the four, which is now 
quite out of ufe, becaufe it makes fome.of the Walks nar- 
rower than-others. They now plant their Quincunces in 
Lines returned atiright Angles, forming a Checker or per- 
feét Square every way, which renders the Walks more re- 
gular, and of equal Breadth throughout. _ 

Tue fixth Kind, or the Woods of Ever~Greens, are the 
fineft of all, on account of their continual Verdure, as well 
in Winter as Summer.; but are the leaft made ufe of in 
Gardens, becaufe the Length of Time required to bring 
them to Perfeétion puts People out of Conceit with plant- 
ing them. . 

In the following Defigns you will find all that can be 
defired in the Bufinefs of Wood-work ; and I think, I may 
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din is a large 
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fay, this Subje@ is now fo exhaufted, that the Contrivanee 
of thefe ten Plates is not to be out-done. 

Tue firft Plate contains two Defigns of Forefts, cut thro’ 
in the beft and moft magnificent Manner. 

Tue firft Figure defcribes a Wood pierced with a double 
Star, having a great * Hall in the Middle, adorn’d with a 
Water-work that has three Jets or Spouts, and four other 
Bafons fo. difpofed in the Wood, that the Spouts of them: 
range with thofe of the great Water-work, which makes a 
fine Sight, when in walking you difcover three Spouts at 
leaft in every Alley, in fome five, and at each End of the 
Middle-walk you fee all the feven: Befides which Orna— 
ments, this Wood is pierced to fuch Advantage, that which 
way foever you turn yourfelf, you have three Walks at leaft 
that face you, and form a Goofe-foot, and fo at the eight 
Entrances: A little forwarder you find fmall Crofs-ways. 
with four Alleys; and in the great ones, which are fet out 
with Bafons and Yew-Trees, there are fix Walks that meet. 
in a Center, and compofe Stars. The eight principal Walks,. 
you may obferve, are made wider than the others. This 
ingenious Compofition renders the Wood as pleafant as cam 
be, though there be no Cabinets nor Galleries contrived in. 
it, as in the other Defign by the Side of it. 

Tue fecond Figure fhews another Wood cut into a fingle 
Star, with a great Hall likewife in the Middle, anda Water-- 
work adorned with one large Spout, which is feen from 
eight Walks: Near the Middle of thefe, you find a great 
Oval, the Circular-Walks of which ftrike into thofe of the 
Star, and have their Points cut off, to make eight Crofs 
Ways. In walking round this Oval, you find other Walks. 
that lead you into eight Cabinets, or Groves, all different. 
one from another. The firft Cabinet, beginning below upon- 
the Right Hand, is a great Circle of Horn-beam cut with 
Niches for Seats and Shrubs ; in the Middle is an O&ogone 
funk hollow, otherwife call’d a Bowling-green. The fe— 
cond going higher, confifts of three {mall Pieces that run 
one into the other, the Middle one of which is an oblong. 
Square fet out with Yews, and the two at the Ends are of 
a circular Form, with Benches. The third Cabinet is fe 
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little Gallery of Water, compofed of feven Bubbling-Spouts 
that fall again into a Gutter, or Trench, made in the Mid-= 
dle. The Palifade is border’d with Pedeftals, Figures, and 
Yews between them; and at the two Extremities of the 
Gallery are two Niches with Seats. The fourth is of a {quare 


Form, hollow’d on each Face, with a Piece of Grafs-work . 


in the Middle, and four Yew-Trees at the Corners. The 
fifth Cabinet in courfe is a Figure in Cants, which form an 
irregular O&ogone, and in the Middle of it is a circular 
Bowling-green. The fixtlyis a Gallery very different from: 
the former, in that it is planted with Trees; and terminated 
by Oval Bafons withSeats. The feventh is very plain, being 
no more than a long Square hollowed out at the two Ends, 


with a Grafs-plot, and two large Yews planted in the Cen-- 


ters of the Semi-circles.. Laftly, The eighth Cabinet is of 


a{quareForm, the Angles of which are ftruck off by Cants,,, 
and the Middle is filled with aiGrafs-work chamfered out at- 


the four Corners. 


THESE two Woods contain about feven Actes each, and: 
are proper only where there is a great deal of Room. Ne-- 
verthelefs, their Defigns may be executed leffer, or bigger, 


according to the Place ; but the larger they are, the better, 
Becaufe the Walkscome not fo near one another. The Scale 
which is common to both thefe Defigns, will inform you of 
all the Proportions. 


Tw fecond Plate contains four Defigris of Foreft-Woods,. 
whofe Form is oblong,. andthe Extent about fix Acres. In. 


the three firft Figures, are Woods proper for a gteat Line or. 
Vifta, where a large Walk muft be kept im: the Middle, 
which parts the Delign in two, and yet does not hinder the 
Whole from appearing very regular and agreeable, 

In the firft Figure are {mall Alleys running in f{quare 
Compartiments, which are terminated by fix feveral Cabi- 
nets, adorn’d with Arbors, Green-plots, Seats, and Yew- 
Trees. In the Middle of the great Walk is defign’d a Hall, 
in Cants, and a Bafon of Water with one Spout. 


Tue Alleys of the fecond Figure are difpofed fo, that the: 


Cabinets at the Corners ftrike one into the other: But the 
Hall differs very much fromthe others, being made with a 


Sweep. 
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‘Sweep inthe Middle, which prefents you with a Goofe-foot 

on cach Side, with four Pedeftals for Statues or Vales. The 
Walks of thefe Goofe-feet center every one upon the Spouts 
of the Water-work, for which Purpofe there are made 
three of them, which makes the circular Alleys very -plea- 
dant, all thefe Jets being feen one after the other, as you 
walk. The Bafon is of a very particular Defign, and is-fet 
in the Middle-of that great Walk which is planted with Trees 
that {tand fingle and detached. 

Tue Compofition of the third Figure isa great Circle, in 
the Interval of which, and-of the Hall in the Middle, are 
contriv’d two Cabinets with Cants, with oval Green-plots; 
from this great Circular Walk, you enter, by Alleys that 
make an Elbow, :into the Cabinets that are at the four Cor- 
ners ef the Wood, where you find other Walks that run 
direétly upon the Spout of the Water-work, with Seats 
juft over-againft.them, which looks very handfome. From 
thefe Cabinets and Alleys you pafs into the great Middle- 
Walk, whichis planted likewife with Trees that ftand de- 
tached, 

Tue fourth Figure is an entire Defign, without any 
Walkthrough the Middle; it is pierced by Diagonal Walks 
that form four S. Andrew's Croffes, in the Center of which 
sare made Crofs-Ways and Green-plots. Thefe Walks run 
into a great Hall, which leads to four feveral Cabinets that 
anfwer one another. There is alfo a Grafs-plot terminated 
by two round Bafons, which is fomewhat extraordinary ; 
neverthelefs, it does very well, by reafon the Diagonal Walks 
center upon the Spouts of them. 

Iw the third Plate, you fee fix Defigns of Woods very much 
diverfified, and fit for fquare Places of about four Acres 
Extent. 

_ Tue Wood defcrib’d in the firft Figure is enter’d at the 
Corners, where you find two Walks centering upon circu- 
lar Crof{s-Ways, that lead you into a Figure with eight Cants. 
This Figure is difpofed in fuch Manner, that four Corners 
of it ftriking into the Crofs-Ways, and the other four being 
taken up by Sinkings with Benches, it prolongs the Walks 
of the Entrances, fo that a Perfon fitting upon one of ae 
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Benches may difcover two Corner-Walks, befides that 
which faces him, and which, with the three Walks that front 
the other Benches, conduct you into the Middle-Part, en- 
riched with an Ifland, and four low Water-Spouts thas 
make the Mote about it. In the Middle of this Ifland there 
is. a Statue, and a Bridge is made to go over to it. 
Tue fecond Figure is a Wood that has twelve Woods to 
enter it by, the Square-Walks center upon the Middle-Part, 
and the Diagonal Walks lead to circular Grafs-plots, envi- 
ron’d with a double Palifade that ftands detached, and is 
cut through againft every Line. Thefe Crofs~Ways prefent 
you witl Goofe-feet, from whence you pafs to a great 
{quare Figure that forms a *Cloifter, the Angles of which * Cloitre, ix 
are taken up with Niches and Benches. The four Middle- feof ere 
Walks lead you to a {quare Piece of Water, the Corners of Wait the on 
which.advance like Baftions. In the Middle rifes a large as 
upright Spout, and in the Corners four other oblique Spoutsy jor edi. 
that throw their Water arch-wile. Figuress-- 
Tue Wood fhewn in the third Figure is the plaineft of 
all, and may be executed in the Space of two Acres, or of 
one, if need be, “Tis a plain S. Andrew's Crofs, fur- 
rounded by a great Octogone, from whence, by four 
Walks, you are carried into a great Circular Hall, adorn’d 
with a Bafon in Cants, and a Row of Trees and: Yews that. 
ftand detach’d, with four Niches for Seats. 
Tue fourth Figure offers aDefign much fuller of Work, 
and of an Invention fomewhat particular.. Tis a S. An- 
drew’s Crofs likewife, that leads. you into a great {quare Fi- 
gure forming a Cloifter ;-in the Middle of each Walk: you 
find Sinkings in the Shape of a Half-Moon with Bafons,. 
facing which are Walks that ftrike into, the Middle-Part, as 
well as thofe of the Crofs, and there make a regular Star: 
The Hall in the Middle is of a circular Form, cut by eight. 
Niches for Seats between the Alleys. It.is filled with a. 
large oangular Bafon, having in.the Middle of it an Mand, 
with a Figure furrounded with Cafes and Flower-pots, The 
Water of this Bafon comes through four Mask-heads placed: 
upon four Sides of the Ofogone,. and a Bridge is made to 
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"gorover into this Iland, which, in the Middle of a Wood, 
looks very agreeable and furprizing. 

Tue fifth Figure is not entirely {quare, as the others, 

‘this Defign appearing moft graceful when it is oblong, 
which has obliged me to make, on the Sides of it, Walks, 
“with Grafs-plotsof Cut-work. . In this Wood are contain’d 
feveral Defigns, as a great Oval, a Lozenge, anda S. An- 
drew’s Crofs, which all together make a very, handfome 
‘Compartiment. You find in it two Goofe-feet, eight Crofs- 
Alleys, and two Receffes, or Sinkings, with Benches. The 
four Entrances at the Corners, and the two in the Middle, 
-are continu’d to a Circular Hall, ornamented with a Bafon 
-and Niches, for Seats and Shrubs. 

Iw the fixth Figure is {hewn a Wood, the Entrances of 
“which are in the Middle, for Variety ; they are interrupted 
by the four Angles of a great Lozenge, which leads you to 
“Cabinets contriv’d in the four Corners, all differing one from 
another, There are {mall Crofs-Ways over-againft thefe 
‘Cabinets, which difcover the Entrance of a Cloifter; in the 
‘Middle of which are four Paflages that admit you into the 
‘Hall in the Center, which is in Cants, with an oval Bafon: 
Fronting thefe four fhort Alleys, you find Niches with 
‘Seats. “Tis needlefs to explain the four Groves at the Cor- 
ners, becaufe what they contain may be judged:of by what 
has been already faid on the Subjeét of thofe found in the o- 
ther Defigns, which have been particularly and fufficiently 
treated of before. 

Tue fourth Plate is the fulleft of all, containing ten dif 
ferent Groves; the four firft Figures are fit for Places that 
are oblong, and about an Acre and a half, or two Acres 
Extent; the fix others following, fhew what may be done 
in long Slips of Ground, and the narrow Guts of aGar-= 
den. Thefe Woods are much varied, and though plain, 
are neverthelefs handfomely cut, and well wrought. You 
may judge of what they contain, by. infpecting them, and 
Applying to the Scale, fo that there is no. need of entring 
anto.a longer Difcourle of their Particulars. 
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Tire two following Plates, which are the fifth and fixth, 
‘contain Cabinets and Salons fit to be placed in Woods, in 
cafe the Defigns of thofe already given fhould not {uit the 
Places you have for them, or fhould not be liked fo well; 
you may then make Choice of any of the twelve Figures 
that are in thefe two Plates, of which I fhall likewife give 
no particular Defcription, the Eye being able to judge of 
what they contain. I have caufed thefe Salons to be en- 
eraved the larger, that you might be able to plant after 
thefe Defigns, without being obliged to draw them over a 
fecond time. 

T we feventh Plate prefents a Grove of a different Nature 

from the foregoing, and is that we call an open Grove in 
C©ompartiments. This Plate contains but one fingle Defign, 
that, being the larger, you might better judge of its Difpo- 
fition ; but though it appear large in the Plate, it contains 
however but one Acre at moft, and is adorn’d and caft into 
as many Compartiments as poffible. This Grove is crofled 
by two Walks, which center upon aBafon that forms an ir- 
regular Otogone, and is environ’d-with an oval Hall, which 
is cut in‘its four Middle Lines by Walks, that lead_-to little 
Cabinets and Viftas contriv’d in the Squares of this Weod ; 
whence, from Seats conveniently placed, you difcover the, 
middle Water-fpout. The Spaces between thefe Cabinets 
are poffeffed by Grafs-plots caft into Knots and Circles, 
adorn’d with Yews regularly difpofed. The Palifades of 
this Grove fhould be kept no more than Breaft-high, thae 
all the Pieces of the Compartiment may be feen over 
them. 
‘One quirterof this Defign is marked with a fingle Line 
only for the Palifade, and with a Cypher for the Place of 
the Trees, that it might be put in Execution with lefs Trou- 
ble, than could be done, if the Trees and Palifades werg 
raifed in Perfpective, as they are in the reft of the Defign. 

In the eighth Plate you have four diftinét Pieces, that 
may be madeéufe of in the Middle of a Wood, in cafe you 
fhould not like the foregoing Defigns fo well. Thefe are 
Halls planted with Trees that ftand detach’d, with Yews be- 


tween them, 
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Tue Hall inthe firft Figure is the moft magnificent. Ie 
is fuppofed to ftand in the middle of a great Wood, and to 
have but two Entrances; however, if the Place require it, 
you may make four, taking away the Cabinets at the two 
Ends, which will notin the leaft impair its Beauty. It con- 
tains about am Acre and a half, but may be praétis’d in half 
that Ground, upon Occafion. It is ornamented with four 
Bafons ina Line one with another, having Benches fet fo as. 
to face each Walk, and to range with the Jets of the Bafons. 
The middle Piece is a large Green-plot, whofe Angles be- 
ing canted off, make four Ofogones at the Corners of the 
Hall, which arecompleted by the Palifade. The reftis fuf- 
ficiently explain’d by the Defign itfelf. 

Tue fecond Figure is likewife a great Hall differing from. 

the other, in that it is fituated in a great Piece of Grafs-work,, 
though it may alfo be fet in the Middle of a Wood. This 
Hall is a long Square, with a Sweep at the Ends, where are 
made two OGangular Bafons, in the Center of which the 
Diagonal Entrances of the Hall meet, and are terminated. 
There are Figures placed at the Ends, and two Seats at 
each Corner of the Hall, which is border’d only with Grafs- 
work and Trees, without any Palifade or Path behind 
them. 
’ Tue fourth Figure, which I fhall explain before the 
third, becaufe of the Relation it has to the two preceding, 
is a little Hall very plain, furrounded with a Palifade Breaft- 
high, with Trees planted in it at proper Diftances. It is 
placed as the other was, in Green-plots, but thefe are di- 
vided from the Palifade by a rolled Walk. In the Middle 
is a Statue, which anfwers the Line of the Walks and 
Benches. 

Iw the third Figure you have a Wood planted im Quin4 
eunce, with a Hall and Cabinets that make a Comparti+ 
ment, which will appear a very new Contrivance; Defigns. 
of this Sort ufually confiding of great Parallel-walks only, 
planted checker-wife, without any other Ornament.. Tho’ 
there be contrived a Hall in the Middle of this, witha Ba- 
fon and Cabinets that form a Cloifter, and ftrike one into 
another, itneverthelefs deftroys nothing of the Quincunce,, 

nor 
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not does it interrupt the Lines of Trees, of which fome few 
only are taken away in the Middle, and at the Corners, to 
form the Hall and Cabinets. The Under-part of this Quin- 
cunce is laid with Turf in fome Places, which makes a Di- 
ftinétion, and fets off the gravel’d Parts of the Walks and 
Hall. 

Tue ninth Plate gives you the Idea of four Pieces of 
Garden-work very extraordinary, and yet very magnificent 
in their Kind, which are thofe we call Cloifters. 

Tue firft Figure is the plaineft of all, and is a great 
f{quare Grafsplot, with a Statue in the Middle of it, fur- 
rounded with a double Walk, open’d againft the Lines of 
the other Walks, and againft the Seats. This Cloifter is in 
the Midft of a Wood, and you come to it by four Diago- 
nal Walks, that lead to Crofs-Ways, adorn’d with Green- 

lots. 

* Tue fecond Figure reprefents a Cloifter of a circular 
Form, fituated in a Wood, having an eight-corner’d Bafon, 
furrounded with Arbors made of the Trees plafhed one 
over the other, and confined by Poles, Hoops, and ftrong 
Lattice-work , -fixed with Iron-Wire. The four Walks 
that lead to it, are likewife clofe Arbors; and on each 
Side is a {mall rolled Path that forms the Counter-walk, 
and parts the Arbors frona the Palifade of the Wood. 

Iw the third Figure you fee a very magnificent Cloifter, 
differing from the others, in that ’tis fet in the Middle of a 
Grafs-plot, though it may alfo be placed ina Wood. Tis 
a large Octogone of an oblong Figure, cover’d with Ar- 
bors of Lattice-work, having four Cabinets that face the 
Walks which lead to it. The Middle of this Cloifter is 
funk below the reft, and you go down to it by three Courfes 
of Steps of Mafonry, or Grafs, if you pleafe. The Bot- 
tom of it is beautified with a Grafs-plot, and four {mall 


Fountains in Buffets, made upon * the Steps fronting each , 


Walk. 
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ter-Terraffes raifed like Steps, for fetting of Cafes, Vafes, and Flower-pots thereon, to terminate a Walk; 


and are made of Grafs, or Slabs of Majonry, either ftrait or circular, as an Amphitheatre. 
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Tux fourth Figure is a Cloifter-Gallery, formed by a 
Palifade cut with Arches. There are Seats in it fet in fuch 
Manner, that the View from one to the other is continu’d a- 
crofs the Arches. In the Middle of this Cloifter is a Com- 
partiment'after the Englifo Manner, edg’d with a Border of 


Cut-work, and fet out with Shrubs and Flowers, having 


Bafons at the Ends, which are furrounded likewife with 
the fame Border. es 
- Lafth, Tux tenth Plate of Groves contains the Defign of 
a Labyrinth, of a Contrivance entirely new: “Tis a large 
Volute or Spiral Walk, in the Center of which is a Bafon, 
accompanied with a Hall pierced by eight Walks, which 
carry you to four Crofs-Ways, from whence you pafs in= 
fenfibly into the Windings of the Maze, fet off with Cabi- 
nets, Eatticed-Arbors, Green-plots, Fountains, Figures, Oc. 
which very agreeably furprize and amufe thofe that have 
loft their Way in it.. The great Number of Alleys, and the 
various Turnings in the Compofition of this Labyrinth, ren- 
der it extremely intricate and puzzling, without taking any 
thing from the Beauty and Regularity of the Defign. There 
is but one Entrance into it, which is alfo the Outlet, where 
there is placed a Cabinet of Lattice-work, om purpofe to 
render it ftill more difficult. 

Turs Labyrinth requires fome roonr to. be handfomely 


executed, and can {caree be planted in lefs than feven or 


eight Acres of Ground, without the Alleys coming toa-near 
each other, which would take away: the Intricacy of it, and. 
confequently alk its Merit. 
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Of Bowling-greens, or hollow Funds of 
Grafs, of great Afcents, Slopes, Banks, 
and Flat-works of Turf, with the 
Manner of laying, fowing, and keep- 
ing the fame. 


HE Word Bowling-green is one of the moft 
common Ufe in {peaking of a Pleafure-Garden, 

and yet is that which is leaft underftood, moft 

People being ignorant of its true Signification 

and Etymology. : ny ot 

Tue Invention and Original of the Word Bowling-green, Didionary of 

comes to us from England. Many Authors derive it from Me Brench 
two Englifob Words, namely, from Bowl, which fignifies a “” es 
round Body ; and from Green, which denotes a Meadow, _pigionary of 
or Field-of Grafs ; probably, becaufe of the Figure in which Davilier. 
it is funk, which is commonly round, and _cover’d with 
Grafs. Others will have it, that the Word Bowlimg-green Furctiere, 
takes. its Name from the large Green-plots, on which they 
are wont to play at Bowls in Exgland, and for which pur- 
pofe the Englifh take care to keep their Grafs very fhort, 
and extremely fmooth and eaven. e 
-A Bow tine-creen in France differs. from, all this. 
We mean no other by this Word, than certain hollow Sink- 
ings and Slopes of Turf, which are pradtis’d, either in the 
Middle of very large Grafs-works.and Green-plots, or in. a 

Grove, and fometimes in the Middle of a Parterre after 
the Englifh Mode; which makes fome People confound the 

Parterre a ? Angloife with the Boulingrin, believing them to 
be the fame Thing, becaufe the Invention of thefe two Com- 
ha a _—-partiments 
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-partiments comes from England, and they are both cover'd 


with Turf. However, in Gardens we ought to diftinguith, 


.and not.to ufe the Word indifferently for all that isGrafs-_ 
“work, er impreperly for other Parts of a Garden, as for — 
‘large Flats of Grafs that are in Groves, unlefs they are funk 


hollow, for ’tis nothing but the Sinking that makes it a 
Bowling-green, together with the Grafs that covets it. 
A Bowtine-GREEN is one of the moft agreeable Gom- 


“partiments of a Garden, and, when ’tis rightly placed, no- 


thing ismore pleafant to theEye. Its hollow Figure cover'd 

“with a'beautiful Carpet of Turf very fmooth, and of a live- 
ly green, moft commonly encompaffed with a Row of tall 
Trees, with Flower-bearing Shrubs, make a_ delightful 
Compofition ; befides the Pleafure it affords us, of lying a- 
long upon its floping Banks, in the Shade, during the hot- 
teft Weather. . 

THERE are two Sorts of Bowling-greens, Plain, and 
Compofed; the Plain are all Grafs-work, without any other 
Ornament ; and the Compofed are deck’d with Trees, Pa- 
lifades, Shrubs, and Box-work. One may alfo contrive, in 
the Bottom of them, a Bafon, or fome Water-work, which 
is an extraordinary Embellifhment. 

Tuer right and moft proper Situation isin a Placethat 
is open and uncover’d, becaufe Bowling-greens are no Hin- 
drance to the Profpeé ; neverthelefs, they maybe placed in 
the middle of Groves, as may be feen in the different Ex- 
amples of the following Plate. 

Tue Bowling-green reprefented in the firft Figure, is 
of a much more confiderable Extent than the others, and 
may be placed at the End of a largeParterre, or to fill up a 
great Space, that you would keep entirely open. “Tis a 
long Square, the four Diagonal Outlets of which are ter- 
minated by four round Green-plots, where are placed the 
Figures of the four Seafons. The Corners of the Bank are 
rounded off, to continue the Circular-walk round the Grafs- 
work; and in the Bottom of the Bowling-green is made a 
darge Compartiment of Turf, which differs fufficiently from 
the reft. All the Alleys are made by the Grafs-work om 
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there being neither Trees, Palifades, nor Wood, as in the 
other Defigns that follow. 

T » & Bowling-green in the fecond Figure is near a per- 
fe& Square, pierced in a Star, in the Middle of which is a. 
regular O&ogone, that has in its hollow Bottom a circular 
Grafs-plot. It is fet out with only one fingle Line, or 
Edging of Box, about each Piece of Grafs, and a {mall rol- 
led Path between. The Corners of all the Grafs-plots are 
chamfered out differently, and in thofe of the Middle are 
planted fixteen Yews, or round Heads of Box. This Bowl- 
ing-green is accompanied with two great Double-walks 
planted with Horfe-Chefnuts. 

Tue third Figure reprefents a Bowling-green ftill more 
compofed, and finer. °Tis a great hollow Oval, in the Mid- 
dle of which is a Grafs-plot cut in Cants, to make a Diver- 
fity. This Bowling-green is furrounded with high Trees, 
as Horfe-Chefnuts, or Lime-Trees, planted regularly, with- 
out interrupting the View of the Walks and Seats, which 
fhould always be taken care of. The Walk about it is 
ocangular, formed by a Palifade Breaft-high, where there 
are Cabinets and Niches for Seats. Behind the Palifade are 
Green-plots, with a rolled Path of three Foot wide between. 
them, as well to preferve the Palifade, and bound the Grafs, 
as to make it beautiful to the Eye. 

Iw the fourth Figure you difcover a Bowling-green exe. 
cuted in the Middle of a Wood, where it does well enough, 
becaufe of the Opening that is made in it acrofs the arched 
Palifade. °Tis an irregular O@ogone, whofe hollow Part. 
is fet off with an oval Grafs-plot, and encompaffed with a 
Double-walk, parted by a Palifade pierced through with 
Arches, having Balls of Green left upon the Head of each 
Peer, that form a kind of Vafe, and compofe an Order of 
Rural Architeéture, which renders thefe Sorts of Palifades. 
the moft magnificent Part of a Garden. 

In making Bowling-greens, you fhould obferve not to. 
fink them too deep. It is fufficient to allow a Foot and a 


half Depth for {mall Bowling-greens, and two Foot at moft 


for great ones. 
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‘As to the Banks and Slopes which inveft Bowling- 
greens, that is, which form their Sinkings, they are allow’d 
fix or feven Foot Length in the leffer, and eight or nine Foot 
in the greater; and for ‘the Bettoms in little Bowling- 
greens, we rake them all over, there not being room enough 
tor Grafs-plots; but in great ones we make fine Comparti- 
ments of Grafs, and fometimes of Cut-work. Then a 
raked Path of three or four Foot wide is left between the 
Slope and the Flat of Grafs, which ferves to feparate and di- 
ftinguifh thefe Pieces each from other. 

*Ascents, Beds, and Flat-works of Grafs, differ but 
little from each other, unlefs it be the Afcents, which are 
fuppofed to be large Grafs-plots upon a gentle Rifing, as 
thofe along the Side of a Cafcade, or that ferve to recon- 
cile the Inequality of two Pieces of Ground. For thofe we 
call in France, Iapis and Peloufes, are one and the fame 
Thing, and generally denote all plain Quarters of Grafs, or 
Green-turf, without Cut-work : They are ufed in the Courts 
of Country-Houfes, in Groves and Bowling-greens, in Par- 
terres after the Englifh Manner, and in the Middle of great 
Walks and Avenues, which, without them, would take up 
too much Time to rake and keep in Order. 

Tue Talus and Glacis, as we call them in France, are 
often confounded, and taken one for the other; neverthe- 
lefs, there is a Difference between them, the Talus being 
more fieep than the Giacis, which is fuppofed to be a very 
gentle Sloping, and almoft imperceptible to the Eye. Let 
us now come to the Manner of covering all:thefe Parts with 
Grafs. re 

Tue Manner of covering with Grafs, differs according to 
the Place ’tis to be ufed in ; for a Grafs-quarter or Green- 
plot is cover’d after another Manner, than a Bank or Slope, 
in that one is often fown with Hay-feed, and the other laid 
with Green-turf. 

To fow Grafs, the Ground muft be firft dug, or broke 
up with an Iron-{pade, and being afterwards dreffed and 
laid eaven, let ‘it be raked over with a fine Rake, removing 
all the Clods and Stones you meet with, and ftrowing on 


the Top of it one Inch Thicknefs of good Mold, to eee 
: 7 the 
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the Growth of the Seed. The Place being thus prepared, 
fow your Seed on it very thick, that it may come up as 
clofe and fhort as maybe; then pafs the Rake over it again, 
to bury and cover the Seed a little, which fhould not be 
fown in windy Weather, left it be blown away; on the 
contrary, you fhould choofe a mild Day, rather inclin’d to 
wet, that the Rain forcing down the Earth, and finking the 
Seed, may caufe it to fhoot up the fooner. 

Tue beft Seafon for Sowing is the End of Autumn, Seed 
in its own Nature requiring nothing but Moifture to: make 
it grow, which it cannot fail of in this Seafon, nor all the 
Winter long. When you ftay to the End of February, or 
the Beginning of March, before you fow your Seed, you 
run a Risk of not feeing your Quarters green fo foon, if the 
Summer proves any thing dry, as it often happens, unlefs 
you take care to give them continual Waterings, or rather 
to lay them under Water, which is a very great Slavery and 
Expence. 

Axx the Difficulty of making a fine Green-plot by fowing 
it, lies in getting good Seed, which ought to be carefully 
examin’d before tis fown. What they make ufe of in 
France, is the Seed of fine Duich Clover-grafs or Trefoil, 
Hay-feed of low Meadows, Sainfoin, Catmint, and that of 
fine fmall Grafs, refembling Civet. There are alfo abun- 
dance of other Seeds for this Purpofe, whofe Names are 
unknown, and in which one is often deceiv'd. . 

Y ov thould not do, as many, that will gather their Seed 
from fome Hay-loft, and fow it without Diftinétion, hoping 
by that means to make a fine Grafs-plot ; in this they are 
greatly miftaken, for the Seed fhooting too high, and, ma~ 
king large Stalks, the lower Part remains naked and bare, 
and mow it as often as you will, will never make hand- 
fome Grafs; but on the contrary, come to nothing but 
Tufts of Weeds and Quich-grafs, very little better than 
that of the common Fields. . 
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In England 
we [ow only 
Hay-feed of 
the fineft Ups 
land Paftures, 
well cleanfed 
and fifteds 


As to the Manner of laying Turf, you fhould, in the — 


firft place, make Choice of the beft’ in the Country, either 
from Road-fides, or the Edges of Paftures and Meadows 
where Sheep and Cows feed; for in thefe Places, generally, 
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* ja England 
our Turf is 
raifed, with 
4 Raifing -knife 
for that Pur- 
pole,in Squares 
of 3 Foot long, 
and 12 or 14 
Inches broad. 
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the Grafs is fineft, and browzed fhorteft. In the Choice of 
it, Care fhould be taken that you avoid Quich-grafs, and 
other Weeds, and that the Earth have fomething of a Body. 
*This Turf we raife witha Spade, cutting it into Squares a- 
bout a Foot every way, and two or three Inches thick, 
which is enough to carry them without breaking. 

To lay the Turf upon the Work, you muft ftrain the 
Line along the ftrait Parts, and follow the Trace in the cir- 
cular and fmall curious Defigns, as the Shell-work, Scrolls, 
and Knots of Parterres. The Line being ftrained, you are 
to dig and clear away the Earth, to receive the Thicknefs of 
your Turf, that it may lie level with the Ground, which is 
the great Beauty of it: The Manner of fome who lay theis 
Turf upon the Surface, without taking away the Earth, is 
to be avoided; for this raifes it too much, and lays bare 
the Roots of it. You are to trim the Squares of Turf to the 
Line, or Trace, as your Defign is, with a Knife, laying 
them in Order, as clofe to one another as poffible, and at- 
terwards beating them with a Wooden Beater, till they lie 
very flat and level with the reft of the Ground. You can 
{carce beat and fink the Turf too much, imdeed, the Grafs be- 
ing always naturally difpofed to raife itfelf fufficiently in 
growing, Where the Squares of Grafs do not join well 
together, you muft fill in a little Earth, and then ftop the 
Holes and Chinks with fmall Pieces of Turf, which will 
make the Green-plot as eaven and handfome, as though it 
had grown in the very Place. 

Y ov mutt obferve to water the Turf well as foon as ’tis 
laid, that uniting itfelf the fooner with the Ground on which 
it lies, it may take Root, and not have Time to dry and turn 
yellow, as is to be feared, if you fail to water it. 

Tue fureft way to have a handfome Grafs-plot, {mooth, 
and well cover’d, is to lay it with Turf, which is always.bet-. 
ter than fowing ; but when you have very large Green-plots 
to make, as it would be an endlefs Charge to lay them all 
over with Turf, you muft be content to fow them with the 
beft Seed you can get, and becaufe it is very troublefome to 
bound themto any Exaétnefs by fowing, you may edge ae 
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Sides and Extremities with {quare Turfs laid by the Line, 
and fow the Inner-part with Hay-feed. 

If you would not be at the Expence of laying the Edges 
of a Grafs-plot with Turf, you muft then fow a good deal 
of Seed in the Track of the Out-line, that it may be the 
fooner and better diftinguifh’d. As for {mall Pieces of 
Grafs-work, as the Knots, Shell-work, and Volutes of Par- 
terres, Cut-work, Verges about Bafons, Gc. they muft be 
ever laid with Turf, which is much the handfomer, is more 
neatly perform’d, and better kept. 

“Tue Bank and Slope are much more difficult to cover 
with Turf, than the Afcents, Quarters, and Flats of Grafs, 
in that the Turf muft be laid fo that it does not flide, and 
that the Slope-line be kept without Elbows and Inequa- 
lities, 

Banxs and Slopes that are not fo confiderable, as five 
or fix Foothigh, fuch as thofe made for {mall Terraffes, and 
the Sinkings of Bowling-greens, are the moft eafy to co- 
ver, there being no more to be done in them, than to lay 
on the Squares of Turf, according to the Rules I have juit 
now deliver’d. ah 

You fcarce ever fow Banks and Slopes, becaufe the Grafs 
comes not up fo well on them, as on Flat-works: How- 
ever, if you have a mind to fow them, you should lay a 
Verge, or Border, atthe Head and at Foot, with Squares of 
Turf, which will keep up the Earth, and hinder it from 
fliding ; and then fow the Middle very thick, that the Grafs 
may not come up in Knots and Clufters, 

For great Banks and Slopes, as thofe from fifteen to 
twenty Foot high, they require more Circumfpeétion in the 
Method of lining them with Turf, for fear they fhould flide. 
Thefe are made with Beds of Earth and Watled-work, as 
{hall be explain’d hereafter. 

Tue Turf made ufe of for this Purpofe, fhould be raifed 
in the Shape of a Wedge, and not of equal Thicknefs, 
as that with which you cover common Quarters; we call 
this, * Turf with a Point or Tail. This Point which is 
left on the Lower-part, ferves to bed it in its Place, and to 
Keep it from fliding. You lay this Turf along the Line, 
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{trained according to the Work, fo that one End of it touch 
the Line, and the other the Hurdles, or Watled-work, ob- 
ferving, according to fome, to turn the Grafs-fide under- 
molt, which is proper only in Fortifications; and not in the 
Slopes of Gardens, in which the Turf is always fix’d with 
the Grafs uppermoft, laying it according to the Slope-line 
with the Precaution, for fear the Turf fhould flide, to peg 
it all with good Pegs of Oak, or Alder, to Keep it in its 
Place till it has taken Root. 

Quarters and Slopes of Grafs make one of the prin- 
cipal Beauties of a Garden, when they are well kept, which 
is all the Difficulty ; for when the Seed is well come up, and 
the Grafs very thick, or that the Turf be recover’d, and of 
a beautiful Green, this Perfeétion will change in a fhort 
Time, if Care be not taken to keep it well. 

Turs Keeping confifts in mowing the Grafs often, not 
four times a Year, as fome Authors mention, but, at leaft, 
once a Month. In fome Places they mow it every Fortnight, 
the Grafs growing thicker, and looking handfomer the 
oftner it is cut. It ought to be fo clofe and eaven, that no 
one Blade, if I may fo {peak, thould exceed another. You 
mutt likewife, from Time to Time, cut and pare away the 
outer Edge of the Grafs according to the Line; for without 
this, it will often exceed its Bounds, and run into the Walks, 
which would interrupt the Figure and Defign of the Com- 
partiments. 

Tue Way they keep their Grafs in England, is to mow 
it very often, and to beat it when it is too high, rolling the 
Surface of it with great Cilinders, or Rolls of Wood or 
Stone, to fink and level it as much as poflible. You can’t 
do better than to follow this Method ufed in England, where 
their Grafs-plots are of fo exquifite a Beauty, that in France 
we-can fcarce ever hope to come up to it. 

Ir may be truly faid, that if handfome Grafs-plots are 
sreat Ornaments in a Garden, they are fuch as require the 
greateft Care of the Gardener, who ought to be almoft 
conftantly attending thems but, after all, “tis a thin 
indifpenfably neceflary, for if they are negletted, the Grafs 
growing up in Tufts, will no longer form {mooth and caven 
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Quarters, but will run into Quich-grafs and Weeds, which 
you muft entirely deftroy, and lay or fow others anew. 
You have then no other way to avoid the Inconveniency of 
changing your Grafs every two or three Years, but by the 
great Care you employ to keep it well. 

Some Perfons pretend, that to have Green-plots always 
handfome and in good Order, you fhould every Year, in 
Autumn, lightly ftrow fome Seed upon them to renew 
them, and furnifly the Places that are not well filled, or 
where the Grafs is dead; and this Method may be very 
good, provided a good Choice be made of the Seed you fow. 
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Of Porticos, Bowers, and Cabinets of 
Arbor-work, Figures, and other Or- 
naments, ferving to the Decoration 


and Embellifbment of Gardens. 


RECAST L THOUGH I have juft now fpoke, in ge- 
iG OB Y) neral, of all the paves: tht qontbietee a ne 
= Garden, Iought not, however, to omit fay- 
41 ing fomewhat alfo of what ferves to its De- 
coration and Embellifhment. In this I fhall 
be very circum{pect, being unwilling, here, 
to propofe Examples out of the Reach of private Perfons, 
who might poffibly find Difficulties that would hinder the 
Execution of them. 

Tue Charges I am now going to fpeak of, demand a 
Royal Purfe, and are to be undertaken only by Princes, 
Minifters of State, and Perfons ef the higheft Quality. 

"T1s not fo much the Fafhion at prefent, to make Por- 
ticos, Arbors, and Cabinets of * Lattice-work, in Gardens, 
yet they ought ftill to be made in fome Places; and ’tis cer- 
tain, thefe Pieces of ArchiteGture, well difpofed, have 
fomething in them very beautiful and magnificent; they 
raife and improve the natural Beauty of Gardens extremely ; 
but as they are very chargeable to make and keep up, and 
continually liable to decay, moft People are out of Conceit 
‘with them. 

Tuere have been Works of this Kind done in fome 
Gardens formerly, that coft at leaft twenty thoufand 
Crowns, which are now almoft entirely ruin’d, there being 
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nothing but the Abundance of Iron that-can keep them up 
any confiderable Time. 

Arsors are diftinguifh’d into two Sorts, Natural, and 
Artificial : Natural Arbors are formed only by the Branches 
of Trees artfully interwoven, and fuftain’d by ftrong Lat- 
tice-work, Hoops, Poles, 6c. which make Galleries, Por- 
ticos, Halls, and green Viftas, naturally cover’d.s Thefe 
Arbors are planted with Female-Elms, or Dutch Lime-Trees, 
with Horn-beam to fill up the Lower-part ; thefe Sorts of 
Trees eafily yielding, and, by the great Quantity of their 
{mall Boughs, forming a very thick Brufh-wood. You 
fhould obferve, above all Things, never to bend thefe Trees 
till the fecond or third Year after they are planted, left, in 
fo doing, you difturb their Roots too much, and hinder 
them from ftriking firmly into the Earth. 

ArtTiFicrar-ArBors and Cabinets are made wholly 
of Lattice-work, fupported by Standards, Crofs-rails, Cir- 
cles and Arches of Iron. For this Purpofe they make ufe 
of Fillets of Oak, fomewhat more than an Inch f{quare eve- 
ry way, which being well plained and made ftrait, are 
wrought into Checkers of fix or feven Inches {quare, 
and faften’d together with Iron-Wire. They make ufe 
likewife of Wainfcot for the Moldings and Ornaments 
of Cornices, and of Quarter-Stuft for large Plinths and 
Facias. 

W 11x this Wood and Iron are compofed Arbors, Porti- 
cos, Galleries, Cabinets, Summer-Houfes, Salons, Ban- 
quetting-Rooms, Niches, and Shells, adorn’d with Columns, 
Pilafters, Cornices, Pedaments, Jambs, Pannels, Vafes, 
Corbels, Copings, Domes, Lanterns, and other Ornaments 
of Architecture ; in all which Defigns, a juft Proportion 
ought to be obferved, and every Part of the Ordonance 
fhould be regulated and determin’d by a Module, as.though 
it were a Building. 

°T 1s to be obferved, that the richeft Ornaments are not 
the moft proper for Lattice-work, becaufe they are too dif- 
ficult to be executed in Wood; there are fome that are 
more peculiarly appropriated to them, which do seers 
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well in Work. Columns are generally left out in this Bu- 
finefs, and Pilafters made ufe of in their ftead, or elfe, Up- 
right Peers withPannels. The Jonick Order is the moft fui- 
table to Works of this Kind, and the moft eafy to be put in 
Exécution. 

An Arbor is diftinguifh’d from a Cabinet or Summer- 


“Houfe, in that the former is of a great Length, arched over 


Head in form of a Gallery ; and the latter is of a Figure 


either fquare, circular, or in Cants, making a kind of Salon 


fit to be fet ar the two Ends, or in the Middle of a long 


Arbor. 


A Portico is ftill different from all this ; being the 
Entrance in Frontof a Summer-Houfe, Salon, or Arbor of 
Lattice-work, and is generally adorn’d with a handfome 
Cornice and Frontifpiece, fupported by Pilafters or Peers ; 
or elfe it is a long Decoration of Architecture placed againft 
a Wall, or at the Entrance of a Wood, where the Advances 
and Returns are but inconfiderable. 

ArzBors, Cabinets, and Porticos of Lattice-work, are 
commonly made ufe of to terminate a Garden in the City, 
and to fhut out the Sight of Walls, and other difagreeable 
Objects ; this Kind of Decoration making a handfome Sight, 
and ferving very well to conclude the Profpeét of a principal 
Walk. They are likewife ufed in Groves, Sinkings, and 
Niches, where Seats and Figures are proper to be fet, and 
are often cover’d with Rofe-Trees, Jafmins, Hony-fuckles, 
and wild Vines, for the Conveniency of Shade. 

Axove all, a Portico, or Arbor of Lattice-work, fhould - 
have a handfome Frontifpiece at Top, that Part being the 
moft remarkable: Of this you have feveral Examples in the 
following Plate, which contains all the feveral Sorts of Lat- 
tice-work, and the moft agreeable Ornaments that can be 
given them. 

Tue firft Figure is the moft magnificent, and compound- 
ed of all: ’Tis a large Portico of Trellis of the lonick Or- 
der, confifting of feveral Coupled Pilafters, which fuftain a 
handfome Cornice, witha {mall Plinth at Top of it, in man- 
ner of an Atnck, adorn’d with Vales fet perpendicularly 
over each Pilafter. In the Middle is a great Recefs, or 
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Sinking, crown’d with an Arch, which has the fame Cor= 
nice and Ornament of Borders continued round it. The 
lower Part of this Hollow is filled with a Bafon that pof- 
feffes the whole Breadth of it, out of which rifes a Water= 
fpout of fix or feven Foot high, between two {mall Figures 
that lie upon Scrolls, fet upon a high Step or Plinth, from 
whence the Water falling, makes a round Sheet, thatis alfo 
accompanied-with two other Spouts on the Sides. At the 
two Extremities of this Portico, are two circular Niches, 
each of them filled with a Salver of Water fet upon a Stand, 
which is adorned with three Mask-heads, that throw the 
Water into the Bafon below. All this Trellis is beautified 
with Rounds, Lozenges, Moldings, Fillets, and other very 
rich Ornaments, the Proportion of which may be found by 
the Scale. I fhould have given you the Plan of this, would 
the Size of the Plate have permitted. This Portico may 
ferve very well at the Bottom of a City-Garden, or at the 
End of a long Walk, the’ two Niches at the Ends being 
made to face the Counter-walks. 

Tue Portico reprefented in the fecond Figure is lefs con- 
fiderable,, both in its Extent and Ornaments, having no Or- 
der of ArchiteGture in it; notwithftanding which, it will 
look verywell, when executed. It would be proper, like- 
wife, at the lower End of a Garden, or of a long Walk, 
placing a Seat in the Hollow of it ; or, if you will, it may 
{erve for the Entrance ef a Wood, opening the middle 
Arch, as you fee in one Half of the Defign. This Portico 
confifts only of upright Jambs, or Peers, and Pannels of 
Lattice, with the fame Cornice as that of the great Portico 
before-defcrib’d. Its Frontifpiece is a great Arch, with a 
triangular Pedament over it, which is fuftain’d at the Ends 
by Spandrels and Scrolls; it is fet off below with two 
Stands, or Pedeftals, that.carry Bufts. The Scale of the 
great Portico is common to both, and will inform you in 
what you require farther. 

In the third Figure is a Cabinet, or Summer-Houfe of 
Lattice-work, proper to be fet in a Grove, or at the End of 
an open Walk. Its Figure is in Cants, and of a Defign 


femewhat particular. ’Tis ornamented with plain Pannels 
j eal an 
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and a circular Pedament;: over which rifes a Cap im Cants: 
alfo, which exrries a Lantern open at theTop, as theTym-- 
fan of the Pedament is in Front. | 

Tue fourth Figure is a great circular Niche very rich: 
throughout, itsJambs being fullof Ornaments, and crown’d 
with a fine arched: Cornice, which encompaffes a Shell 
formed by feveral Ribs. The Hollow of the Niche is filled: 
with a Buffet of Water, confifting of a Vale, or great Salver,, 
the Cup of which refts upon Serolls made by Dolphins-Tails,, 
and the Water falls by two Sheets into the Bafom below.. 
This Niche would do very well in a Wood, or at. the End: 
of fome Walk: where the Profpeét can be continued no far 
ther. 

Tue Salon in the fifth Figure ferves. for. a Portico andi 
Entrance to a long Arbor, in which “tis fuppofed to ftand.. 
Ir is very plain in its Ornaments, confifting of no more than 
two Jambs,, with an Arch adorn’d with Impofts, and a cir- 
cular kind of Architrave; the whole crown’d with a trian— 
gular Pedament, upon which rifes a Dome arched  over,, 
and oper at Top. | 

I ruinx it needle{s to give you here ‘any Defigns! of’ 
Cabinets of Trellis-work altogether’ plain, and without» 
Ornament; beeaufe, if you have a- Mind to-make fuch, and: 
would fet them off with a Cornice or handfome Frontif— 
piece; you may: eafily. pick them out of the foregoing De- 
fiens, and' place them as Occafion requires. 

‘Let us now proceed to other Ornaments, that contribute: 
tro the Decoration and Embellifhment of Gardens, 

Omit tine thofe of Greens; asPalifades,. Halls for'Co-. 
medy and Ball, Galleries, Amphitheatres, G'c. of which I: 
have {poken before, and which are indeed the moft effential 
Ornaments, as they add a Value to all the reft ;- I fhall fpeak of 
fuch only as are Acceffory or Additional, as thefe thafollows, 

Fountains, next to Plants, are the principal Ornaments:: 
of Gardens :. Tis thefe that feem to animate them, by ‘the: 
murmuring and {pouting of their. Waters, and produce thole 
admirable Beauties, that the Eye is {carce ever fatisfied with 
beholding them. They are conftantly fet in: the moft ad- 
vantageous Places, and where they may -be belt {ecu ai 
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call Parts. If there be any floping Ground in the Garden, 
you may there make Caicades and Buffets of Water, con-~ 
tinued by feveral Falls, accompanied with Spouts and Jet- 
eaux; and, where Water is plenty, Ponds and Canals 
may be made, which are moft delightful Pieces in 2 Garden. 
Upon thefe Canals you may have {mall gilt Gondolas and 
Pleafure-Boats, and they fhould be very well ftock’d with 
Fith, for the Diverfion of Fifhing in them. To add ftill 
farther to the Ornament of the Water, Swans, Geefe, and 
Ducks of different Kinds and Colours, are a very agreeable 
Sight. Fountains are ufually adorn’d with a Ruiti +k Order 
«of Architecture, enriched with Maritime Ornaments, and 
Figures, proper to the Water ; as dhall be more particularly 
{poken to at the End.of the Second Part. 

TERRASSES, when rightly fituated, are likewife of great 
<Ornament in Gardens, for their Regularity and Openings 
efpecially when they are well built, and beautified with 
sthandfome Stairs, and fine Afcents. Sometimes there are 
made under them, Vaults, Grots, Cafcades, and Buffets 
-of Water, with,an Order of Architeéture, and a great ma- 
‘ny Statues in Niches; and, on the Coping above, are fet 
“Vafes and Flower-pets, orderly ranged and difpofed. 

GREEN-HOoUSES are large Piles of Building like Galle 
ties, which, by their Fronts, add to the Beauty of Gardens ; 
*befides that they are-of abfolute Neceffity te be built, for 
preferving Orange-Trees, and other Plants, in Cafes, du- 
ring the Winter. They-oughtto be placed fo conveniently, 
that they, may ferve as a Gallery in the Summer, to walk in 
when} it rains. They are fometimes made under a vaulted 
Terrafs, wherethe Peers and Arches make a handfome De- 
<coration enough) at.a Diftance. | 

Siraruss. and Vafes contribute very much to the Em- 
sbellifhment and-Magnificence of a Garden, and extremely 
-advanee the natural Beauties.of it. They are made of feve- 
tal Forms, and different Materials; the richeft arethofe of 
~Caft-Brafs, Lead. gilt, and Marble; the ordinary Sort are of 
~common. Stone, or Stucco. Among Figures are diftinguifh’d 
“Groups, which confift at leaft of two Figures together in 
ithe fame Block; Figures Infulate, or Detached, that is, 
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thofe that you can go quite round ; and Figures that are fer 
in Niches, which are finifh’d on the Fore-part only: There 
are, likewile, Bufts, Terms, Half-length Figures ; Figures 
half as big as the Life, and thofe bigger than the Life, called 
Coloffal, placed either on regular Pedeftals, or fuch as are 


more flender, tapering, and hollowed, or on flat Plinths ; 


not to mention the Figures of Animals, which fometimes 
adorn Cafcades; as do alfo Bafs-Relievos, and Mask-heads. 

T nese Figures reprefent all the feveral Deities, and illu- 
ftrious Perfons of Antiquity, which fhould be placed pro- 
perly in Gardens, fetting the River-Gods, as the Naiades, 
Rivers, and Tritons, in the Middle of Fountains and Bafons ; 
and thofe of the Woods, as Syvanes, Faunes, and Dryads, 
in the Groves: Sacrifices, Bacchanals, and Childrens Sports, 
are likewife reprefented in Bafs-Relievo, upon the Vafes and 
Pedeftals, which may be adorn’d with Feftoons, Foliage, 
Moldings, and other Ornaments. 

Tue ufual Places of Figures and Vafes are along the Pa- 
lifades, in the Front, and upon the Sides of a Parterre; in 
the Niches and Sinkings of Horn-beam, or of Lattice-work 
made for that Purpofe. In Groves, they are placed in the 
Center of a Star, or S. Andrew's Crofs; in the Spaces be- 
tween the Walks of a Goofe-foot, in the Middle of Halls 
and Cabinets, among the Trees and Arches of a Green- 
Gallery, and at the Head of a Row of Trees, or Palifades, 
that ftand freeand detached. They are alfo put at the lower 
End of Walks and Viftas, to fet them off the better; in 
Porticos, and Arbors of Trellis-work; in Bafons, Caf- 
cades, @c. In general, they do well every where ; and you 
can fcarce havetoo many of them in aGarden: But, as in 
the Bufinefs of Sculpture, it fhould be excellent, as well as 
in Painting and Poefy (which are its two Sifters) I think it 
more advifable for a private Gentleman to be content with- 
out Figures, than to take up with fuch as are but indiffe- 
rent, which do but create a continual Longing after this 
PerfeGtion ; the Expence of which is ft only for Princes, 
and great Minifters. 7* 

Tut Ends and Extremities of a Park are beautified with 
Pavilions of Mafonry, which the French call lila or 

avin 
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Pavilions of Aurora, which are as pleafant to reft ones felf 
in, after a long Walk, as they are to the Eye, for the hand- 
fome Profpeé they yield ; they ferve alfo to retire inte for 
Shelter when it rains, The Word Belvedere is Italian, and 
fignifies a beauteous Profpeé&, which is properly given to 
thefe Pavilions ; for that being always built upon fome Emi- 
nence, they open and command the Country round about. 

Perspective Works andGrottos are now but little in 
ufe ; efpecially Grottos, which are very fubjec& to Ruin. 
They are commonly made at the End of Walks, and under 
Terraffes. As to Perfpeétives, they are of ufe to cover the 
Walls of Gable-ends, and fuch Walls as terminate Alleys 
that can be pierced no farther. _ They make a handfome De- 
coration enough, and their fallacious Openings are very 
furprizing. They are painted either in Oil, or in Frefco, 
and are fecured above by a {mall Roof, which throws off 
the Rain-Water that would otherwife run along the Wall, 
and entirely fpoil the Painting. 

Grivvs of Iron are very neceffary Ornaments in the 
Lines of Walks, to extend the View, and to fhew the Coun- 
try to Advantage. At prefent we frequently make Thorough- 
Views, call’d Ab, Ab, which are Openings in the Walls, 
without Grills, to the very Level of the Walks, with a large 
and deep Ditch at the Foot of them, lined on both Sides to 
fuftain the Earth, and prevent the getting over, which fur- 
prizes the Eye upon coming near it, and makes one cry, 
Ab! Ab! from whence it take its Name. This Sort of 
Opening is, on fome Occafions, to be preferred, for that ic 
does not fhut up the Profpeét, as the Bars of a Grill do. 

Cases and Flower-pots ferve likewife for the Embel- 
lihment of Gardens. In Cafes, are raifed Orange-Trees, 
Jafmins, Pomgranate-Trees, Myrtles, Lawrels, (rc. which 
are regularly placed upon. the Parterres of Orangery, along 
the Terraffes, or on the Sides of Parterres ; to form Walks 
between thefe, are put Pots and Vafes of Duteh Ware, filled 
with Flowers of every Seafon, which are alfo fet upon cer- 
tain Forms made for that Purpofe ; or upon the Coping of 
the Walls of a Terrafs, at a Defcent of Steps; or elfe upon 
Plinths of Stone, in the Borders and Verges of Grafs. 
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“Sears, or Benelies, befides the Conveniency they con- 


“ftantly afford in great Gardens, where you can fcarce ever 


have too many, there is fach need of them in walking, look 


‘very well alfo in a Garden, when fet in.certain Places they 


are deftin'd to, as in the Niches or-Sinkings that face prin- 


cipal Walks and Viftas, and in the Halls and Galleries of 


Groves: They are made either of Marble, Free-ftone, or 
Wood, which laft are moft common, and of thefe there are 
two Kinds, the Seats with Backs to them, which are the 


handfomeft, and are ufually:removed in Winter; and the 


plain Benches, which are fixed to their Place in the Ground. 

You thould obferve to -lay one Colour in Oil, either 
green, or other, upon all that is expofed to the Wet in a 
Garden, and is fubjecét to rot; as the Lattice-work, Seats, 


Cafes, Forms,:@c. and this not only to prefervethem, but 
to makethem:took with the greater Neatnefs and Beauty. 


, End of the Firft Part. 
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A Preliminary of fome Pratticer in 
Geometry, defcribd upon Paper 3 
with the Manner of marking them 
out to a Fruth upom the Ground. 


Feta ES not enough to have {poken, in the for= 
s mer Part, of allthatis requifite to com-— 
eyesiy pote a handfome Garden, and fhewn you. 
Hi how to make-a right Choice thereof, by 
4) the Examples given in thofe Defigns, it is- 
4) farther neceflary, that 1 now inftrué you: 
in the Practice, asid the Manner of putting 
in Exeeution all thofe noble Ideas, which, without the Help 
ef this, would remain but fo many obfeure Myfteries.. In= 
deed, all. that has been-faid hitherto, being, to fpeak propery, 

It 


SO 
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but the Theory of this Work, thofe Chapters would be of 
no Service, without thefe of the Second Part, which contain 
the Practice: La Theoria niente fenza la Pratica, is the 
Tralian Saying. ’Tis in this moft Authors fail, who are apt 
to enlarge very:amply upon the Speculative Part of a Science, 
and {peak but very little or nothing at all of the Praétick ; 
which renders their Work of no great Ufe, and makes one 
regret the Time fpent in reading them, when ‘tis not pof- 
fible to reap any Advantage thereby. 

Tue Method of tracing Things out upon the Ground, 
confifts in a great deal of Practice, rather than in any Depth 
of Science: There needs no more than to know fome few 
Rules of PraGtical Geometry, to capacitate a Man for this 
Work in little Time. Experience, Tryal upon the Ground, 


and a certain Rote, are more neceflary to this End, than 


Jong Reflexion and Contemplation in the Clofet; Never- 
thelefs, if a Man negle& to inform himfelf of thefe Rules, 
and apply himfelf ftraitway to work upon the Ground, be- 
fore he has defigned upon Paper, or, at leaft, before he 
knows the Relation the Paper has to the Ground, he cer- 
tainly runs the Hazard of being oftentimes miftaken. Iam 
not faying thata Man muft needs be an excellent Geometri- 
cian, to be capable of tracing out Defigns upon the Ground; 
this is above the Reach of a Gardener ; and, if it were ne- 
ceffary, a Garden would lie a long Time uncultivated, were 
it to wait its Mafters rendering himfelf accomplith’d in a 
scien for which the whole Life of Man is fcarcely fuf- 
cient. 

Nor would I impofe upon a Gardener the Neceffity of 
reading any Treatife of Praétical Geometry, though there 
be thofe that are very good, and very dhort. I would fpare 
him that Trouble: For which Reafon I have carefully cok 
le&ted, from Practical Geometty, all that can any ways re- 
late to Defigns of Gardening, and from thence have compo- 
fed thefe Preliminaries, or Elements of the Method of tra- 
cing, which I have reduced to the twenty following Ex- 
erciles, eh 
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Tuere are feveral Inftruments made ufe of for tracing 
upon the Ground ; but the moft ordinary are the Grapho- 
metre, or Semi-circle, and the Square, or perfect Circle. 

Tue Semi-circle is ufually made of Brafs, and fhould 
have from fix to twelve or fifteen Inches Diameter: The 
larger it is, the better for Ufe.. The Semi-circle is divided 
into 180 Degrees, which is half the complete Circle into 3 60; 
and 90 Degrees, which is the quarter of the Circle, ferves 
to form aRight Angle, and raifeaSquare. There are two 
Rulers or Indexes, one immoveable, which ferves as a Bafe ; 
and the other moveable, which the French call the Albidade, 
which turning about upon a Center-Pin in the Middle, ferves 
to take the Openings of Angles. Thefe two Rulers are ter- 
minated by Sights ftanding up at Right Angles, which di- 
rect and guide the Vifual Ray. The Middle of this Inftru- 
ment is generally furnifhed with the Sea Compafs, for lay- 
ing down the Points thereof upon a Plan. The Semi-circle 
is mounted upon a Knee-Joint, or Ball, for the Conveniency 
of turning it every way, having a Screw to it, which makes 
the Joint go ftifter, or flacker, at Pleafure. °Tis fet upon 


the Ground by means of three Legs or Staves ttpt with Iron, . 


which are put into as many Sockets below the Ball, and 


thruft into the Ground, as Occafion requires. See the Fi-. 


gure. 
Tue leffer Sort of 
Semi-circles are fixed 
upon a Ball with no 
more than one Soc- 
ket,and confequently 
require but.one Leg, 
which is placed ex- 
actly upon any Point 
affign’d intheGround. 
But the greater Semi- 
circles that ftand up- 
on three Legs, as it 
would be difficult to 
fet them precifely overa given Point, have a Plummet which 
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Tue Square, or whole Circle, which is an Inftrument 
much made ufe of in Gardening, and Surveying of Land, 
differs very much from the Squares of Mafons, and other 
Artificers: This is a perfeét Circle, cut into four equal 
Parts, by two immoveable Rulers fixed to the Circumfe=- 
rence, which crofs one another at Right Angles, as may be 
feen in the Figure. At the four Extremities of thefe Rulers, 
and fometimes in the Center, aré 
Sights placed for railing a Square, 
and returning a Line at Right An- 
gles. This Inftrument is gentrally 
made of Iron only, but would be 
better of Brafs. ~Tis mounted upon 
a fingle Socket without a Ball, into. 
which is fix’d a Leg, when you 
make ufe of it upon the Ground. 
This ts called a Plain Square, be- 
ecaufe tt has no Divifion of Degrees. 
upon the Circle, nor no Alhidade,, 
or moveable Index: For which Rea— 
fon there is no taking the Opening of an Angle with ‘it ; 
nor is it of any other Ufe upon the Ground, than to range 
ftrait fuch Lines as are to be contimed. to a great Length, 


and to form Right Angles upon any Occafion. This Defeé& 


makes the Semi-circle preferred to it, which isan Inftruament 
much more complete, and which ferves not only for the 
taking and drawing of Plans, but alfo for many other Ope~ 
rations in Geometry. 

Test Inftruments are carried into the Country very 
conveniently in Cafes, and the Legs and Ranging-fticks are 
tied up together in a Bundle. 

U vow the Ground we make ufe likewife of the Fathom, 


-the Line, or {mall Cord, and of Ranging-fticks and Stakes, 


all which are Things fo requifite in Gardening, that one may 
fay they are of daily Ufe, there being {carce a Day ina Year 

that a Gardener has not Occafion for one or other of them. 
Tue Fathom isa ftrait Rod of fix Foot long, the Divifion’ 
of which is marked with fmall Nails; each. Foot is divided’ 
into 12 Inches, the Inch into 12 Lines, and the Line into 
a 42 Points, 
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42 Points, or Parts. The Fathom regulates the Length and 
Breadth of Walks, and ferves for taking the larger Mea- 
fures, asthe Foot does for the leffer. 

We make ufealfo of a {mall Chain of thtee or four Fa- 
thom long, with Spikes of Iron, which, for large Meafures, 
is. mucly more certain. than the Fathom. 

Tue Line isinothing but a fmall Cord or Pack-thread 
wound about a Stick, which is run off according to the 
Length required: You may obferve, that to keep it from 
ftretching, it wilh be neceffary todouble it, and make Knots 
in itatevery four Foot ;. we alfo make Loops at the Ends to 
put the Stakes through, when we draw a Circle, Oval, Half 
Moon, Gic. 

A-s the Line is fubjeét to become longer or fhorter, as it 
is more or lefs ftrained, to fhrink much when it is wet, and 
to ftretch upon drying, you may, inftead of it, make ufe 
of {mall Iron-Wire, of Lines: made of the Rinds of Lime- 
¥ree, or of the Branches of Bend-with tied together, which 
are not fubjeét to that Inconvenience. 

We call it Straining the Line, when, being faften’dto two 
Stakes, you! draw it as tight as you can, ftill obferving,, 
that the Line be neither flack. nor confined ; that is to fay,, 
that in lifting it up a. little between your Fingers, it bear 
every where alike, without any Clod or Bank to raife, con- 
fine, or force it ever fo little. / 

RANGING-STricKs and Stakes are plain Sticks, which 
fhould always:be chofen as ftrait as poffible, to facilitate the 
Work. ‘They are made harp at one End for driving then: 
into the Earth; and’ the upper End is cut very {mooth and 
€aven, which we call the Head of the Ranging-Stick. 

Tut Ranging-Sticks, or Perches, differ from the Stakes,’ 
or Spikes, in.nothing but. that they are bigger, and fhould 
be-five or fix Boot long, whereas two or three foot Length: 
is-enough. for the Stakes. 

T He Terms of ftaking out, alining, ranging, and bourning, 
allfignify the fame Thing ; and are, when he that performs the 
Work, dhutting;one Eye, and opening. the other, applies ic 
tothe Hlead.of the Ranging-Stick,, to direét all the others B 
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make this Line 


from 15 to 20 
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Length. 
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the fame Line, which we call the Line of Aim, or Vifual 
Ray. » 
ty happens, that if the Eye be applied too near tlre Stick, 
a Defeé in the ftanding of the others can’t be fo well per-— 
ceived, becaufe the Vilual Ray is always apt to deviate; ‘tis 
better, therefore, to place yourfelf three or four Foot be= 
yond the Ranging-Stick ; and ftooping to its Height, with 
one Eye fhut, aim with that which is open, and direct all 
the other Stakes according to the Range of the firft, with 
that in the Middle, and atthe other End, fo that they be all 


‘cover’d. and appear as one only, were therethirty of thenr 
> pp Y> y 


ftanding in the fame Line. 

"Ts no way neceflary, that the Ranging-Sticks fhould 
ftand of equal Height in this Cafe; that 1s required only in 
Leveling ; for if one Stick ftand half a Foot higher thar 
another ih this Work, it matters not, fo they range direct- 
ly, and cover one another as they ought. ) 

In drawing upon the Ground, there is likewife meed of 
an Inftrument, called a Tracing-Staff, which isa long ftrait 
Stick tipt with Iron at the lower End, having the Point 
triangular, or flatted like a Cat’s Tongue 5. withthis Tracing- 
Staff you ftrike out and defign all the Figures of a Garden ; 
in a Word, ’tis the very Pencil-Cafe of him that traces 
Things upon the Ground. 

Ly tracing, you mutt ftrain the Line from Stake to Stake, 
and follow it with the Tracing-Staff, fo as not to force it. 
one way or other: In great Lengths, it would be well to: 
drive {mall Spikes in the Track, at proper Diftances, both 
for fear it fhould be defaced, and alfo that it may be the 
better diftinguifh’d at a Diftance. 

Wuew you trace, the Earth fhould be broke up a little 
before the Tracing-Staff, to make the Track fhew larger and’ 
deeper: You pafs the Tracing-Point feveral times through~ 
the fame Track, and fometimes your Hand fide-ways, to: 
mark it the more diftingtly, left the Wind and the Rain. 
fhould deface it, 

You ought never to take up the Stakes till the Track be: 
{cored out very plain upon the Ground, and two, at leatt, 


should be conftantly left in each Line, as well to be of ule 
in, 
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in planting the Trees, as for recovering new Meafures, 
fhould it be afterwards neceffary. 

W wat we call Railing a Square (which is a Term much 
ufed in this Work) is, when, upon a ftrait Line drawn with 
the Inftrument, or with the Cord, you caufe another Line 
to fall direétly perpendicular, which makes a Right Angle, 
or Square; and is what the French Workmen call, Le 
Trait quarre. 

You mutt take the Precaution in working, to have near 
you a {mall Line of three or four Fathom long, to take the 
leffer Meafures, and perform the fmaller Operations ; as. 
alfo, to have a large wooden * Square to make the fhort 
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% This is the 


Returns you meet with im your Defigns, where ‘tis need- fame Square 


lefs to make ufe of the Semi-circle, or Cord, to raife the 
Square. 

W Hew, in the following Exercifes, you read, Trace ont 
this Line by the F bird, by the Fifth Practice, &c. it fignifies, 
that ‘tis the fame Operation that was done before in the 
Third or Fifth Practice, to which you are referred, to avoid 
Repetitions ; andthe Praétices.are numbered exa@lly for this 
very Purpofe. 

*T 1s convenient to fay one thing here, before ¥ enter up— 
on the following Exerciles ; That a Gardener who is defirous 
to learn, be not ftartled at the Difficulties he may conceive, 
either inthe Bufinefs of Defign, which he may think indif-. 
penfably neceflary for him to know how to perforny, or at 
the great Pains he may fuppofe “twill coft him, to appre- 
hend, and put in Praétice, all the following Figures. 

Asto the firft Difficulty, I fhall fay, for all Gardeners and 
Countrymen in general, that "tis not neceffary they fhould 
Know how to defign, but only that they fhould underftand 
a Plan, fo.as that when a Defign is given them, they may be 
able to ftrike it out to a Truth upon the Ground ; which: is 
done by means of a {mall double Line divided by the Fa- 
thom, whichis called the Scaleof the Plan, and'is always at 
the Bottom of the Paper. As-all the Parts of a Defign are 
made upon this Scale, and that it is an-infallible Rule tor 
def{cribing them truly upon the Ground, to follow it exaétly,. 


the Gardener has no more to do: than to examine the Scale, _ 


and. 


that all Works 
mea make ufé 
of. 
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-and, confider into. how many. Fathom ’tis divided. For this 
‘Purpofe, he muft have a Pair of Compafles, wherewith, to 


meafure all the Parts. of the Plan, a, Ruler to. prolong the 
Lines, and Centers, which, muft be found. upon the Paper 5 
and meafuring thefe by the Divifion of his Scale, he wih 
know how many Fathom they have in Leagth and. Breadth. 
He will have need likewile of a {mall Inftrament, called a, 
Protraétor, fuch as is reprefented in the following Figure, 
which is, to take the Openings of Angles. The Protractor is 
applied to. one of the Sides of the Angle, andi reckoning 
from, its Center, the Numben 
of Degrees from. the Bafe to. 
the Place where the other 
Side of the Angle comes. to 
4 cut the Circumference, you 
ra mark ic down upon the Pa- 
€ | per, and.defcribe iv truly up- 
on the Ground, in: like Prov 
portion, by opening theSemi- 


reircle, and fetting the Alhidade or Moveable Index. on. the 


fame Number of Degrees; becaufe the Protractor is.divided, 
into asmany Degrees, as the great Semi-circle made ufe of 
for Drawing upon the Ground, 

As. for the fecond Difficulty, which is the great Pains a 
Gardener may prepoffefs himfelf he mult be at, to,appre-. 
hend the following Exercifes,, I fhallanfwer, that if he will, 
but read, them over without Prejudice, and beftow: a little. 
Application on them, let his Underftanding be never fo 
mean, he will find nothing difficult, and out of the Reach 
of an, ordinary. Capacity; having: endeavour’d. to. reduces 
them all to. as {mall a, Number as. poffible, and to. range: 
them, in an eafy and natural Order ; befides. whith, I have 
avoided a tedious Compafs of Words and. Terms affected. ing. 
Geometry, which. poffibly might. feem) barbarous to him: 
In a.word, it has been, my whole Application- to:render 
myfelf intelligible to. Gardeners, and to make that eafy and 
plain.to theny, which in itfelf might poffibly appear difficult. . 
I write not then for Geometricians;. nor. for Perfons knew= 
ing in this, Matter, to. whom the, moft. difficult Terms.and’ 

Things 
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Things are become familiar by Study ; but only for Coun- 
trymen, and fome that are curious in Gardening: And this 
I mention, that it ‘may not be charged upon me hereafter, 
that I have declined to {peak like a Tradefman. 

Arrer this short Advertifement, we may proceed to the 
following Exercifes, which are fuppofed to be defigned up+ 
on Rolls of Paper, call’d Plans, and the Space upon the Side 
is the Ground, upon which they are conceiv’d to be laid 
down in a true and juft Proportion ; that is to fay, convert- 
ed from little to great. All thefe Exercifes are contain’d in 
the four Plates at the End of this Chapter. 


By this Comparifon of the Paper with the Ground, you: 


will judge of the Relation they have one to another; and I 


may truly affirm, that thefe Practices contain all that a Gare. 


dener needs to know in Geometry, for enabling him to trace 
out all Sorts of Figures upon the Ground. 


"A Comparifon of the Paper with the Ground, in what relates 
to the Manner of Eracing, reduced to Twenty Practices. 


THE FIRST PRACTICE. 
Todrawa Right or flrait Line upon the Ground, with the Cord. 


Ler the ftrait Line be @b, which is here fuppofed to be 
twelve Fathom; meafure exadily this Length upon the 
Ground from A to B, and fix two Stakes there; then 
ftraining the Cord from one to the other, mark the Line out 
upon the Ground with the Tracing-Staff, following the Cord, 
fo as not to. force it one way or other. 


O.BSERVATION= 


Tus Practice is proper only for a Diftance of about 12 
or 15 Fathom, by reafon of the Difficulty you will have to 
trace a longer Line, by the Side of the Cord, withour ma- 
king it fwerve. i ] 
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THE SECOND PRACTICE | 


To draw a Right Line upon the Ground, by the help of Stakes. 


. Suppose the Line to be drawn be found upon the Plan 
to be ahundred Fathom long, as the Line cd, drivea Stake 
into the Ground upon one of the Extremities of this Line, as 
at A, and another at the Extremity B, diftant a hundred 
Fathom one from another; and, in a Line with thefe two, 
fet another about the Middle, as at C; thus divide the whole 
Length AB, into fo many Parts, that none may exceed 12. 
er 15 Fathom; and ftraining a Cord from Stake to Stake, 
trace the Line at feveral Times, according to the foregoing 
Practice. You may afterwards take away the longer Stakes 
or Perches that ferved for ranging, and fix fhort Stakes or 
Spikes, pretty near one another, for finding the Track again 
more eafily, if it fhould be defaced. 


THE THIRD PRACTICE. 
To prolong a Right Line upon the Ground. 


Iw this Praétice, the Line to be prolonged is {uppofed to 
be the Range of a Wall, or of a Building, as ab. Place 
yourfelf at the Extremity, oppofite to that which fhould be 
prolonged, as at A, and caufe a Stake to be fixed beyond the 
Corner B, as at C, in fuch manner that this Stake fwerve 
not from the direct Line A B, towards D, or towards E, 
and then trace out the Line BC, by one of the preceding 
Praétices, according to the Length of it. 


THE FOURTH PRACTICE. 


To defcribe, with the Cord, a Right Line, which fhall be 
{quare or perpendicular to another Right Line already traced. 


Let the Right Line traced upon the Ground be CD, and 
the Stake E planted at the Point, from: whence the Perpen- 
dicular fhould be raifed: Carry on each Side the Point E, 
about fix or eight Fathom, and fet two Stakes there,as F at G, 

then 
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then fixing the Loops at the Ends of the Cord upon the two 
Stakes F and G, draw the Loop in the Middle of it to- 
wards H, fo that the two Sides of the Cord F'H, and GH, 
may be ftrained alike. Drive a Stake at H, juft before the 
Loop, that is to {ays in the Angle made by thefe two Lines, 
and ftraining another Cord from E to H, trace out the 
‘Line HE, which {hall be perpendicular. to the Line C D, 
and like to that of the Planab. 


TuHe-First OBSERVATION. 


For performing this and the following Practices, you 
may take a Cord of r5 or 20 Fathom long, and make a 
Loop at each End of it; then double it, and ftraining it 
pene from the two Ends, make a third Loop in the 
Middle. 


THe SECOND OBSERVATION. 


Turs Practice may be performed likewife, by tracing 
two Portions of a Circle from the Stakes F and G, which 
are equally diftant from the Point E, by means of a {mall 
Tracing-Pin fixed at the End of the Cord, which will form 
two Seétions in H; and in the Place where they cut one 
another, call’d the Point of Interfeétion, plant-the Stake H, 
from whence, to that of E, draw the perpendicular Line 
HE. This Praétice may alfo ferve for all that follow. 


THE FIFTH PRACTICE. 


To defevibe with the Infirument, a Line perpendicular to a 
Right Line given. 


Lev the given Line traced out upon the Ground be A B, 
and let the Stake C be planted at the Point from whence the 
Perpendicular isto be raifed, as ismarked in the Plan by a4; 
fix the Semi-circle upon its Foot plum over the Stake C, and 
dire its Bafe towards the Stake A, or towards B, by means 
of the Sights that are upon the Bafe ; and turning yourfelf 
{quare, fet the Moveable Index to 90 Degrees, and, by the 

: N - Sights 
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Sights upon the'Index, directa Stake to be'drove towards Dy 

at a Diftance proportionable to the Length the perpendicular’ 
ought to‘have: You then trace this Line from the Stake D' 
toC, by the firft or fecond Practice, which Line fhall be per= 

pendicular or fquare to the given Line AB. 


THE SIXTH PRACTICE: 


To deferibe, with the Cord, a Perpendicular Line at the End 
of a Right Line given, already. traced. 


Havine upon the Paper the Line ad; perpendicular to: 
the Line 6c, which muft be defcribed upon the Ground :. 
To do this, from the Extremity.d of the traced Line AB, 
meafure ({nppofe) 1o Fathom, and drive.a Stake, as at C 5 
then take a double Line of 10 or 12 Fathom, and fixing the. 
two End Loops upon the Stakes A and C, draw the Middle 
Loop towards F, and plant a Stake there; and taking the 
Loop off from the Stake A, put another Stake through it; 
and ftraining the End of the Cord, fo that it range ina Line 
with the Stakes’ F and C, as at the Point G, fix this Stake 
there, and ftrain another Line from the Stake Ato the: 
ps G; the Line'G A‘thall be perpendicular to the Line 
AB. 


OBSERVATION. 


You may raife this Perpendicular at the End of a Line, 
by the help of the Semi-circle, fetting it plum over the Stake: 
at one of the Extremities, and direéting the Bafe towards. 
the other Extremity, you then place the Alhidade or Index. 
ever 90 Degrees, and work as in. the fifth Practice. 


THE SEVENTH PRACTICE. 
To draws, with the Cord, a Line parallel to a-Right Line 
traced out, =~ 
Ler the two parallel Lines upon the Planbe a8 and cd, 
diftant from.one another.12 Fathom, and let. the Right Line 


C D. be traced upon: the Ground. At each of its so GS 
: Sr ev en er ia oN Manet 
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Cand D, raife.a Perpendicular, according to the foregoing 
Praétice ; fet upon each of them the Length of 12 Fathom, 
as here, from Cito F,and from D.to. F, and then draw, from 
the Point E to.F, the Line EF, which thall be parallel to 
the fame CD. 


THE EIGHTH PRACTICE 


To draw, with the Semi-circle, a ‘Line parallel to a Right 
Line traced out. 


Let the two parallel Lines upon.thePlan (as in the fore- 
going Practice) be a, and ¢d, which fuppofe diftant from 
one another-50 Fathom, and that the Line_4 B were traced 
upon the Ground, to which a Parallel fhould be drawn at 
the like Diftance. From the Point C, taken at Pleafure upon the 
Line AB, raife with the Inftrument a large Perpendicular, by 
the sth Practice ; then moving the Inftrument to the Point D, 
50 Fathom diftant from the Point C, direé& the Bafe towards 
the Stake C, and the Moveable Index being upon 90 Degrees, 
- direét, by the Sights, a Stake towards FE, and another. to- 
awards F, and trace the Line E F by the firtt or fecond Pra- 
tice, according to the Length it contains upon the Plan. 


OBSERVATION: 


W sewn there are feveral Lines to be drawn parallel to one 
given, there needs no more'than to fet off the Diftances from 
one tothe other, either after the feventh Practice, by railing 
Perpendiculars at the Ends, or according to this laft; by re- 
turning the Square with the Semi-circle, at each of the 
Points meafur'd off upon the great Perpendicular in the 
Middle. 


THE NINTH PRACTICE 


Io defcribe, with the Line, an Angle equal to an Angle 
given upon the Paper. 


Taxe upon the Plan a Length at Pleafure, as here, of 


gl 


FIG. VER 


eight Fathom. With this Interval, upon the Point of the’ 


N 2 Angle 
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Angle a, defcribe with the Compaffes an Arch, as 'c,. 
which joins*the two Sides of this Angle, and’ meafure the 
Diftance of the two Points band c, {uppofed four. Fathom,, 
which is call’d the Cord of the Arch bandc. Then mea-- 
fure upon the Line traced upon the Ground, eight Fathom; as. 
from A to B, and taking.a Line of four Fathom, the Loop. 
of which is fixed to the Stake A, and another of eight Fa— 
thom fix’d in likemanner to the Stake B, join them together- 
at the Point C, where drive a Stake ; after whiclr you draw 
the Lines. CB and CA, which, with the traced Line 4 B,, 
make the Angle B:AC equal tothe Angle of the Plan. ) 


THE TENTH PRACTICE. 


To. draw, with the Inftrument, an Angle equal to aw: Angle 
given upon the Plan.. 


Measures the Angle marked’ upon the Plaw with the 
Protraétor, by placing its Corner upon the Point a; and- its. 
Bafe along the Line 26, count how-many Degrees there are 
from cto d; as fuppofe thirty, keep this Number carefuily 
in mind, that it be fet off exaétly upon the Ground, in fup-. 
pofing A B the traced'Line, and the Point B that from whieh. 
is to be drawn. an Angle equal to that of the Plan. Set the: 
Center of the Semi-circle as perpendicularly as poffible over- 
the Point B; and. direGting the Bafe to the Stake A, place: 
the Index at the Point C, upon the fame Degree that you 
found upon your Paper with the Protraétor, and by the 
Sights of the Index caufe.a Stake to be planted towards D,, 
and draw the Line BD; by either of the two firft Practices, 
as beft {units with the Diftance contained between Band D. 


THE ELEVENTH PRACTICE. 


To draw, with the Line, a Triangle equal to a Triangle 
given upon.the Plan... 


Ler the fuppofed Triangle be abc 3- meafure each of its 
Sides, and note them uponthe Plan, then drawing the Bafe 
AB, found, for Inftance, to be.ten-Fathoms. take a Oe 
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of 12 Fathom long, and fix it by a Loop to the Stake 4; 
and: one of g Fathom, which fix in like manner to the Stake 
B, and joining their Extremities, as in €, drive a Stake 
there ; then draw the two Lines AC and BC, and the Tri- 


angle AC B shall be like that of the Plam. 


THE First OBSERVATION> 


Tr the Triangle had the three Sides equal, which we call 
Equilateral, you need only take two Lines of equal: Length: 
with the Baie, at the Extremities of which, having two 

Stakes rum through: the Loops, and joining the Ends of thefe 
Lines. together above, you plant a Stake, where they inter— 
fet, and trace the two Lines,, as-before.. 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION] 


Tr the Triangle fhould- be fo» large: that it, could* nor: be: 
conveniently drawn: with the Line, you muft then meafure: 
one of its Angles, as that of a, with the Protraétor, which: 
fuppofe 50 Degrees, and the Side ab 100 Fathom, and ac: 
120 Fathom. After having drawn- upon the Ground’ the: 
Line . B: 100 Fathom, by the fecond Practice, place the BIG. xr 
Semi-circle on the Point.4,. directing its Bafe tothe Point B,, 
and fetting the Indexto 50 Degrees, you. direct. the Stake C: 
to 120 Fathom diftant from the Stake 4; after whicli, from»: 
the Stake C to-that.of B, you draw the Line CB, which, 
with the Lines BC and A B, form.the Triangle demanded. 


THe FWELETH PRACTICE. 
To draw-an. oblong Square, ar Parallelogram. 


AFrer having meafured the LengthwJd; and the Breadthr 
6 cof the Parallelogram defcribed upon the Paper,, and quo— 
ted them, as fuppofe 8 and*15. Fathom, trace out the Line: 
A B of r5 Fathom, and upon: one of its Extremities, as A). 
raife a Perpendicular of 8 Fathom long; as from A'to.C, by BYG. XI 
the fixth PraGtice. Then fix a Line of 15. Fathom long tothe aT 
Stake C, and one of 8 Fathom to.the Stake Bs.and where fe es 
Je a a their 
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*theiriExtremities meet, as in-D, drive a Stake, and trace the 
“Lines B D andC D, which, with AB and A C,,willform the 


Parallelogram ABCD. 
Tue Firnsr Ows ERVAT 10. 


Tr the oblong Square were much bigger than this, you 


amuft then raife, with the Inftrument, two Perpendiculars 


upon the Extremities of the Line 4 ‘B, according to the 
Obfervation on the fixth Praétice, and make each of thofe 
Perpendiculars equal to the Breadth of the -Parallelo- 
gram. 


THe SECOND OBSERVATION. 


To draw a perfea& Square, the Practice is the fame with 
thatabove, faving that the two Perpendiculars muft be drawn 


as long as the Bafe of the Square. 


£TG. XII. 


THE THIRTEENTH PRACTICE, 
To defcribe, mith the Line, an Irregular Figure of four Sides. 


Surrose the Irregular Figure to be abcd, from the 
Point 2, with the Interval ac, defcribe with the Compaffes 
an Arch, as¢e; and from the Point 6, with the Interval bd, 
make another Arch, as df; meafure the Lengths a6, which 
fuppofe 25 Fathom, ac 9 Fathom, bd 11 Fathom, and the 
Cords of the Arches or Diftances from ctoe 10 Fathom, and 
from f to.d14Fathom. Thentrace uponthe Ground the Line 
or Bafe AB of 25 Fathom long, and carry from A to E 
9 Fathom, and from B to F 11 Fathom; plant two Stakes 
in the Points F and F, and taking a Cord of nine Fathom 
fix’d to the Stake A, and one of 10 Fathom long fix’d to the 


- Stake E, bring their Ends to:meet in the PointC, and drive 


a Stake there: Do the like on-the other Side, as upon the 
Stake B fix a Cord of 11 Fathom, and one of 14 upon ithe 
Stake F, bringing their Extremities together in the Point D, 
and tracing the Lines AC, CD, DB, you form, withthe 


Bale AB, the four-fided Ficure: ropofed. 
> foul gure -propol THE - 
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THE FOURTEENTH PRACTIC E. 
To draw'an irregular Figure of four Sides with the Inftrument.. 


The four-fided Figure abcd; is here fuppofed» to be 
confiderably bigger than the foregoing; as the Bafe ab to 
be roo Fathom long, the Side ac 20 Fathom, and that of 
bd30 Fathom. Méafure, withthe Protraétor, the Open- 
ings of the two Angles that fall upon the Bafe a; fuppofe 
here the Angle a to be 60 Degrees; .and that of b roo, quote 
all thefe Meafures exactly upon the Plan, and trace out upor 
the Ground the Bafe Lined B' 100 Fathom long; by the fe- 
cond Practice; then place the-Semi-circle upon the Stake 4, FIG. XIV. 
and. make an Angle of 60 Degrees, that is to fay, equal to: 
the Angle bac upon the Paper, by the tenth Praétice ; make 
the Side a¢-20 Fathom, a¢cording to the Plan, and drive a 
Stake at'C: Likewife from the Stake B make an Angle of’ 
too Degrees, and fet off 30 Fathom on the Side BD, plant’ 
a Stake at D, and trace the Line DC from D to C, which, 
with the Lines CA and'D B, and the Bafe 4B, forman ir- 
regular four-fided Figure, like that of the Plan, 


OBSERVATION. 


Every Figure of niany Sides, whether’ Regular or: Irre-. 

gular, is called‘aPolygone. Regular Polygones take their. 

Names from the’ Number of their Sides, fromthe Square to. 
the-Fisure of 12Sides.. | 


The Polygone of 5 Sides is called A Pentagone.. 
_ thatof 6. . . . AnHexagone.. 


of 7 . « « « AmHeptagone.. 
of @ . . « . AnOétogone.. 
of 9... + An Enneagone:: - 
OREEO! a fs «. A Deeagone. 
oftr . . . » An Endecagonel. 
and of 12°. + 2 » A Dodecagones.. 


THE. 
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THE FIFTEENTH PRACTICE. 
‘To defcribe, with the Line, any Polygone whatfoever. 


Suppose the Regular Polygone (a) to ‘be of five Sides, 
called a Pentagone; draw from the upper Angle (a) twe 
Lines to the Extremities.of its Bafe bandc, which will form 
the Triangle ac. Meafure one of thefe two Lines only, 
and quote it upon the Plan, the other being equal to it, 
Then trace upon the Ground the Triangle CD E, like that 
of abc upon the Paper, by the eleventh Praétice; which 
done, take two Cords equal to the Bafe DE, and putting 
their Loops over the Stakes C and D, bring their Extremities 
together in the Point G. Again fhift the Cords to the Stakes 
C and E, and do the fame in the Point F, and plant Stakes 
at FandG. Then trace. the Lines DG, GC, CF, and FE, 
which, with the Bale D.E, form a Regular Pentagone, like 
that of a in the.Plan, 


OBSERVATION: 


For tracing any other Polygone whatfoever, you nuit 
reduce it into Triangles, as in the foregoing Figure, and 
transfer each of thofe Triangles one after another upon the 
Ground, in the fame Order as they lie upon the Paper ; 
which is to be underftood as well of Irregular Polygones, as 
Regular; the only Difference being, that in Regular Poly- 
gones the Triangles are equal, and in Irregular ones they 
are all unequal. 


THE SEXTERN TH PRA Cag CE. 
Lo defcribe any Polygone whatfoever, with the Infirument. 
OBSERVATION. 


Tus may be performed two different ways ; for it may 
happen, either that the Bafe of the Polygone may be deter- 
min’d upon the Ground, or that a fix’d Point be given where 
ats Center mutt neceffarily be. 

HE 
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THe First Way oF W oRKING. 


Suppose the Line BC be drawn equal to ene of the 
Sides of the O&ogone a, which admit to be 15 Fathom and 
4 Foot, meafure upon the Paper, with the Protractor, one 
of the Angles made by the Meeting of two Sides of the 
O&ogone, as ¢ and, which is what is called the Angle of 
_ the Polygone; fet your Semi-circle upon the Ground over 

the Point B, and make an Angle equal to that of the Octo= 
gone, which is 135 Degrees, according to the following 
Table ; make the Side BJ 15 Fathom and 4 Foot, which 1s 
the Length of the Bafe bc in the Plan; and do the fame 
Work from the Points DE FG H, in all which fix Stakes, 
and trace the Sides of the Polygone from one Stake to ano= 
ther, which will make it regular, and like that ef a upon 
the Paper. 


THE SECOND Way. 


Ir the Center of the O&ogone only be determin’d upon 
the Ground, as the Stake A, you muft draw, upon the Plan, 
Lines from the Center @ to all the Angles ofthe Polygone ; 
take the Length of one of thefe Lines, called the Radius, 
as ai, the others being equal to it, and all fuppofed to be 
20 Fathom; then meafure upon the Plan, with the Pro- 
tractor, the Angle made by the Meeting of two of thefe 
. Lines or Radius’s at the Center a, as a6 and ac, which, ac- 
“cording to the Table, is 45 Degrees, and is call’d the Angle 
at the Center. Set the Semi-circle upon the Ground over 
the Center-Stake A, and mark out, one after another, eight 
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Angles of 45 Degrees, and upon each Line or Radius of | 


thefe Angles, meafure from the Stake A 20 Fathom, and 
drive Stakes there. Then draw the Lines from Stake to 
Stake, and they form a regular Octogone, like that of the 


Plan. 


O First 
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First OBSERVATION 

To make this fixteenth Practice common to all regular 
Polygones, even from the Triangle and Square, to the Fi- 
gute of twelve Sides, or the Dodecagone, you may have 
Recourfe to the following Table, where are contain’d the 
Angles of the Polygone, and thofe of the Center ; and ’tis 
fufficient for the Work, to meafure either one of the Sides of 
the Polygone, or the Line drawn from its Center to one of 
its Angles. : 


Number of Degrees | Number of Degrees 
NY oa of ee nee of the Angle of the| of the Angle of the 
DBE Ter Polygone. Center. | 


ianranale st. tous |s eke tee OOS | Lene: 
SQUAPE A. © tt Sings lege) POOP ses iena nue ious 
Pentagone ..she =e +. TOS se sie ee 
Hexagone ...|, «1. » 120 2 os ales os 
Fic ptavOne cn s|eitiels ak? Orca sencmeel bites 
OLE OFAN CR Pree am Bal ee allots tic 
ENEAC OMG ons) tele) 1p caeeeng einen 
Dceag One heel sea sas ei een ns eet 
| pay akerer Foxoy Blea A pases Sateceies soot alls ao wc: 
Dodecag ones ite. is) 5 Ouest: 


SECOND OBSERVATION-« 


Wits refpeé to irregular Polygones, you may make 
ufe of the Methods taught in this Exercife, either dividing 
them into Triangles, from a Point or Center taken in them 
at Pleafure, meafuring, withthe Protraétor, all the Angles, 
and, by the Scale, all the Radius’s drawn to the Angles of 
the Polygone, fetting off upon the Ground the fame Open- 
ings of the Angles, and the Lengths found upon the Plan ; 
or elfe, meafuring each Angle of the Polygone with the 
Protraétor, and afterwards its Sides, as was juft now men- 
tion'd above. = 

THE 
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THE SEVENTEENTH PRACTICE, 
To draw a Circle upon the Ground. 


Surrosse the Stake A to be the Center of the Circle 4 
which you would defcribe, meafure, upon the Plan, the 
Diftance from the Center ato the Circumference, as.from 
atob, fuppofe fix Fathom, which is the Semi-diameter ; 
put the Loop of a Line of fix Fathom long over the Stake 4, 
and the Point of a Tracing-Pin through a Loop made at the 
other Extremity B. Carry the Line and Tracing-Point quite 
round about the Center 4, till you come to the Place where 
you firft began, as B, which traces your Circle entirely, 
obferving that the Line be always ftrained alike, that nothing 
interrupts it, and that the Tracing-Pin be conftantly held in 
the fame Difpofition, without varying its Point; befides 
which, let the Stake in the Center A be held by fome-body 
to keep it perpendicular, left in {training the Line too much 
EEE way, and make the Circle bigger than that of the 
Plan. 


OBSERVATION. 


Ir is eafy to apprehend, that the Application of this Ex= 
ercife may ferve for tracing Half or Quarter-Circles, and, 
generally, any circular Segment whatfoever. 


THE EIGHTEENTH PRACTICE. 
Lo draw an Oval upon the Ground. 


Let the Oval upon the Paper be a, whofe longeft Dia- 
meter only is determin’d 12 Fathom ; trace out upon the 
Ground the Line 4 B of 12 Fathom long, and divide it into 
three equal Parts, where plant Stakes, as in the Points C and 
_D. Then take a Cord of the Length D B, or CA, with 
which trace lightly two Circles, from the Center-Stakes 
C and D, which Circles interfe@& one another in the Point 


Eand F’; in thefe drive two Stakes, and the PointsC DE F 


hall be the four Centers of the Oval. Fix a Line upon the 
‘ ear Stake 
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Stake F, and making it juft touch or graze upon that of D,, 
range it by the Stakes Fand D, till it cut the Circumference 
of one of the two Circles, in a Point where you drive a 
Stake, asatG; do the fame onthe other Side, for planting 
the Stake H upon the Circumference ; and from the Center 
F, without thifting the Line, draw the Arch G H, till you 
come to the StakesG and H. This done, fhift the Line, 
and putting it upon the Stake E, do the fame thing for 
planting the Stakes Z and F, and trace the Arch JZ; then. 
joining thefe Tracks with the two Portions of Circles at the: 
Extremities A and B; you deface the reft of thefe Circles. 
marked with Points, that you find within the Oval, which, 
is all that will remain vifible, and will in every refpect be. 
like that of a in the Plan. 


THE NINETEENTH PRACTICE, 


To trace an Oval, the two Diameters of which are determin'd- 
upon the Paper. 


Let the Oval be abcd, the longeft Diameter of which. 
is 20 Fathom, and the fhorteft 12, as quoted upon the Pa— 
per. Trace upon the Ground the Line A B 20 Fathom long, 
which terminate by two Stakes, and divide it into two equal. 
Parts, as in the Point E, upon which raife a Perpendicular 
of 12 Fathom long, by the fourth Practice ; take the Half 
of this, which is {tx Fathom, and meafuring a Cord of that 
Length, lay it upon the great Diameter A B, from one of its 
Extremities, as from the Point B towards F, divide the 
Space that remains between F, and the Center FE, into three 
equal Parts, and fet off one of thefe Parts upon the {ame 
Line beyond the Point F, as G: Then take the Diftance 
from the Point G to the Center E, and fet it off upon the 
other oppofite Side, as from E to H, planting two Stakes. 
there, to range with thofe-of the two Ends A and B ; and 
from thefe Stakes G and H, draw the two equilateral Tri-. 
angles HIG, and HLG, according to the firft Obfervation 
of the eleventh Pra@tice: This done, prolong the Sides of 
the Triangles indefinitely, and trace them lightly, as HN, 

nt a oe and. 
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and [1G M, &c. and from thefe four PointsG HILL, as Cen- 


ters, you trace the Oval in this Manner; putting the Loop 
of the Cord over the Stake G, extend it tothe Extremity B, 
and diaw the Part of the Circle to the Indefinite Lines 7 
and P, where you are to ftop. Then fhift the Cord of the 


fame Length on the oppofite Side, and fix the Loop upon H,, 


from whence draw the other circular Segment, with the 
fame Caution, to ftop the Track when you come to the In- 
definite Lines N and O, and drive fmall Spikes in the Inter- 
fe&ions of thefe Lines, as at the four Points 17 P NO. Then 
take a longer Cord, and putting the Loop over the Stake J, 
adjuft its Length to the Point D, and trace the Arch WD M, 


till you come to the Track and Spikes of the circular Seg-. 
ments, with which the Tracing-Point ought to fall in exaét-- 


ly. Finifh the Circumference of the Oval, by fhifting the 
Loop of the Cord to the other Side upon the Stake L, from 
which you defcribe, in like manner, the Arch OC P. Thefe 
two Arches joining with the circular Segments, entirely 
clofe the Oval ; after which, you deface the Lines that ferved 
only to the Conftruction of it, that nothing remain but the 


bare Track of the Oval, which will be found proportion-- 


able, and like that of the Plan. 


‘THE TWENTIETH AND LAST PRACTICE,. 


To draw, upon the Ground, the Oval, commonly call’d the 
Gardeners Oval. 


Ir you would draw an Oval at Pleafure, without any: 
Plan, or that you have one upon Paper, fuch as the Oval (a), . 


whofe Diameters are not determined by Numbers ; trace 


upon the Ground the Line A B, which you are to termi-. 
nate with Stakes, and take thereon a Length at Pleafure- 
about a third, as from Ato. Set off the fame Length. 
from the Extremity B to D, and drive two ftrong Stakes in 
the Points C and D, which are the two Centers of the Oval... 


Then take a Line without Loops, bring it about the Stake 
D, and extend it double to the Extremity H, where you 
join the two Ends by a Loop, through which you thruft a 


Tracing. 


io) 
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Tracing-Point. Lead about this Point from A to E, from 
E to F, from F to G, &c. taking Care that the Line be al- 
ways equally ftrained, and that it flide and turn freely about 
the two Stakes Cand D. Continue thus to carry the Line 
and Tracing-Pin till you come round again to the Stake 4 
from whence you fet out; and by the different Triangles 
which the Line forms fucceffively, in lengthening and fhor- 
tening itfelf, it deferibes the Oval without being thifted, 
according to the moft ufual Method of Gardeners, which 
has given it the Name of the Gardeners Oval. 
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Cuap. I. 
Of the Manner of making or dreffing 


Ground, and of digging and removing 
the Earth. 


[FEN aa HEN you have made Choice of a Piece of 
Cees) Ground, and determin’d the Extent that is 


to be enclofed with Walls, the next Work is 

to drefs it, and bring it as near a Level as is 

poffible. But, as the Ground propofed to be 
wrought upon, is almoft conftantly found 
uneaven and irregular, you are indifpenfably obliged, either 
to make it according-to its natural Sloping, or to reduce it 
to a perfect Level. 

A Pizcs of Ground is faid to be made upon its natural 
Slope, when, following the Situation of the Place, without 
carrying out or bringing in any confiderable Quantity of 
Earth, you do no more than fill up the Holes, or level the 
Banks, fo that the Ground be laid eaven and uniform 
throughout, according to its natural Declivity. 

Ir is called making a Piece of Ground perfeétly level, 
when, by means of an Inftrument call’d a Level, it is laid 
with fuch Exaétnefs, that no manner of Slope remains thro” 
the whole Extent of it. : 

"Tis very rare to find Ground that can be reduced to a 
perfect Level; befides its ordinary Situation, which is con- 
ftantly uneaven, and fomewhat floping, the Expence necef- 
farily required to moye the higher Parts of it to the lower, 
difcourages People from courting this PerfeGiion. Moft Men 
choofe rather to make Ground upon its natural Slope, fo.as 

_to render it agreeable and infenfible to the Eye, and fearce at 
all tirefome to the Foot, which has this Advantage too, that 
its Sloping ferves. as a natural Current for the Floods and 
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‘hain Water. However, becaufe one is fometimes obliged 
to lay certain Parts of a Garden to an exact Level, as the 


Alleys about Water-works, Canals, oc. I fhall here give 


the Manner of doing it." 


Tuere is an infinite Number of Inftruments made ufe of 


for leveling upon the Ground, every one contriving them 
after his own Way ; and, to hear what moft fay, there is no 


Level fo exact, as that which they haveinvented, and advife 
the Ufe of, exclufive of all others : But as, in Gardening, we 
are not to ftand upon Niceties, and that the Ufe and Facility » 
of a Level is what is moft to be regarded, I fhall propofe 


but two, the Water Level, and the ordinary common Level. 


Tre Water Level is the beft and moft exaét, and is there- 
fore made ufe of for taking fuch Rifings and Fallings of 
Ground as are confiderable, efpecially with relation to the 


conveying Water into a Gatden; For which Reafon I thall 


not {peak of it in this Place, but referve its Ufe to be fhewn 


in the laft Chapters of this Book, which treat of Fountains, 


and the Conveyance of Waters. 

Tu ordinary and common Level, though inferior to, 
and lefs exaét than the other, is fufficient, however, for the 
whole Bufinefs of leveling a Garden. Tis this Level that is 
commonly employ’d in Gardening, the Ufe of it isvery ealy, 
and the Readinefs of meeting with it every where, makes it 
willingly preferr’d to any other. 


i WZ >. 
am 


Tu1s Infttument is no other than a Square or a Level, 
like that ufed by Mafons, and other Artificers, as the Figure 
demonftrates. The larger it is, the better for the Work; 
however, three Foot Length for each Side isenough, T aa 
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the Ufe of it be very common, I thought it not improper 
to infert it here, for the Information of the Curious, and 
fuch young Perfons as are willing to improve themfelves in 
Gardening, reforming it from fome Abufes brought in a- 
mong Gardeners, and adding fome Particularities but little 
known, which tend to a more ready and complete Perfor- 
mance’of the Work. 

Bur before I proceed to the Ufe of this Level upon the 
Ground, it may be requifite to make the following Obfer- 
vation. 

Tue Words Drefling, Leveling, making eaven and 
{mooth, are equally made ufe of to fignify the Adtion of 
harrowing or raking the Ground, to lay it every where 
f{mooth and eaven. 

We call it Settling the Ground, when, by rolling it with 
great wooden Rollers, or by walking and treading upon it, 
we render it fo clofe, that it cannot be prefs’d or funk lower. 

To range, level, or trace out any thing, there muft be at 
leaft three or four Perfons employed ; fome to carry the 

Stakes, and to change and remove them, as fhall be dire 
eds others, to ftrain and fhift the Line. You may obferve, 
there is no need to {peak in working, efpecially at great 
Diftances, where the Voice is eafily loft; and as youcan’tbe 
underftood afar off, you may have Signs agreed upon one 
with another, and fhew with the Hand whatever you would 
have done: For Inftance, if, in ranging a Stake upon a 
Line, the Stake ftand too much to the Left, you mutt fhew, 
by drawing your Hand to the Right Side, that the Stake 
fhould ftand more to the Right; and fo raifing or lowering 
the Hand fignifies, that the Stake fhould be fet higher or 
lower; which Example may ferve for all that is poffible to 
be explained by Signs. 

For levelling you fhould make ufe of a proper Day, 
when it is fill Weather, nottoo hot nor too cold ; when it 
neither blows nor rains, and when there is not much Sun: 
All thefe are very injurious to the Sight, by the Refra@ions 
that make a great Diverfity in lowering or raifing the Vifual 
Ray. A Day fomething cloudy and over-caft, is beft for le- 
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veling, for. the Stakes will then be feen beft, and the Eye 
will more eafily diftinguifh Objeéts that are far off. 

’T xs ufual to put Linen-Rag, Paper, or Card, upon the 
Head of the Stakes or Ranging-Sticks, flitting the Head of 
them a little, and putting the Paper or Card into the Slit ; 
which is a very great Eafe and Relief to the Sight, efpecially 
in Lines of great Length. When the Paper or Rag is not 
feen plain enough, you caufe a Man to hold his Hat behind 
the Stake, the white Paper appearing much plainer by the 
Oppofition of the Black of the Hat; and, by this means, the 
Perfon that bourns may more eafily diftinguifh all the Heads 
of the Stakes. | 

’Trs very material in leveling, that the Heads of the 
Stakes be made very flat and fmooth; for the Line of Aim 
fhould run exaétly upon the Heads of them, and cut them 
eaven, and “tis thefe that regulate the Level of the Surface 
of the Ground. . 

Tr is call’d Earthing or Banking up a Stake, when, being 
drove into the Earth, ’tis found too high for the Meature re- 
quired ; as if a Stake were fix Foot out of the Ground, 
and it fhould be but four or five, according to the Level ;: 
you then caufe Earth to be brought, and make a Bank about: 
the Foot of it, till itbe of a due Height; fo when a Stake 
is too low, you clear it at the Foot, and carry away the 
Earth, till it has the Height it fhould have. 

"T1s to be obferved, that when we {peak of making a * 
Pattern-Line, or Furrow, ’tis not to open the Ground, as in 
planting Palifades, which ought rather to be call’d a Trench ; 
but ’tis to bring in Earth, and lay it along a Line ftrained 
from one Stake to another, which forms a Pattern that 
ferves to redrefs the Uneavennefs of the Ground. Thefe 
Pattern-Lines may be from twelve Inches to two Foot 
broad ; the Earth should be trod upon to fettle it, and after- 
wards raked over with a fine Rake, till the Line juft touches. 
and grazes upon the Surface of it every where alike, with- 
out being confined. Furrows are fometimes ent for the 
fame Purpofe in the folid Earth, as when the Ground is too: 
high, or upon Banks and Slopes ; \in which cafe the Line 
is ftrained, and, the Earth cut. away, till it bear equally 
throughout. ia a 
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Tuey make ule of {mall wooden Stakes or Spikes, which 
are drove down eaven with the Ground, and quite over- 
head at the Foot of the Leveling-Sticks, by fetting upon 
them the ftanding Meafure, and reducing them exactly to 
this Height, when they would not bank up, or clear the 
Earth from the Stakes, which is left to a Man’s own Choice. 
Thefe Spikes are alfo of ufe to recover the Meafures, in cafe 
the Leveling-Sticks fhould be moved, or that they fhould 
be voluntarily taken up as ftanding in the way, and to 
ftrain the Line from the Head of one to the other, for ma- 
King the Pattern-Lines abovemention’d. 

W sew the Ground is too uneaven and rough, you muft 
begin, firft of all, to break it up with the Plough, to deftroy 
the Weeds, and then harrow over every Part of it to level 
the Banks or Hillocks, and fillup the Cavities. This ferves, 
likewife, to render the Earth more eafy and friable, as well 
for removing and tranfporting, as for driving the Stakes, 
and other things neceflary. 

THERE remains no more, before I proceed to the Pra- 
Gice of Leveling, but to fpeak of the Method of digging 
and removing Earth. 


Wuew the Earthis to be dug or cut to make a Terrafs,: 
Ge. they make ufe of Mat-. 


Bank, Bowling-green, Canal, 
tocks, Pick-axes, Spades, and Shovels ; and there are Men 
who do nothing but fill the Baskets, Scuttles, and Wheel- 
barrows, that keep behind thofe who dig. To forward this 
Work, fuppofing they have a great Height to cut, they un- 
dermine the Foot of it with a Pick-ax, and hollow it a little 
before them towards the Bottom, with this Precaution, that 
no Body go upon the Ground above, for fear it fall, and hurt 
the Men that are working below. When they have proceed- 
ed a little to hollow it round about, they catife the Men to 
retire, and getting at Top of the Ground, where fome Pieces 
of Wood have been drove in, with four or five Men to help 
weigh upon it, they throw down vaft Quantities of Earth at 
once. I have experienced, that this Method forwards the 
Work extremely. When they meet with Rocks or Quarries, 
they make ufe of Gun-powder to blow them up, by placing 
Several {mall Barrels of Powder at the Foot of them, to 
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which they give Fire, by Trains laid for that purpofe; and 
this they call Springing a Mine. 

In digging away Ground, feveral Banks, which the 
French call * Witnelfes, thould be left till the Work be whol- 
ly finifhed ; thefe ferve to meafure the Quantity of Rubbifh- 
Earth, and to pay the Diggers by, who often cheat one 
when thefe are taken away, by charging a greater Height of 
Ground than there was. Thefe Diggers, or Terrafs-Makers, 
in France, are paid by the Cubical Fathom, which fhould 
have fix Foot every way, and contain, in all, 216 Cubical 
Feet ; whereas the fquare Fathom has no more than 36 Su- 
perficial Feet. 

We are now come to the Manner of removing Earth, 
which is a very neceffary Point to be known, taking Notice, 
that it fhould be always carried as little away as is poflible ; 
thefe Works being very tedious of themfelves, and an un- 
conceivable Expence, how fhort foever the Diftance be. 

Tuere are four feveral Ways of carrying off Earth, in 
Carts drawn by Horfes, in Wheelbarrows drove by Men, 
in Dorfers or Hampers carried by Horfes or Affes, and in. 
Baskets upon Mens Backs. The beft of the four is, without 
Doubt, that which goes fafteft, and cofts leaft ; but the Dif- 
ficulty lies in knowing well which that is. 

Tue fir, which is to carry away the Earth in Carts, is, 
that which cofts moft, a Horfe and Man being neceffary for. 
this purpofe, fo that itis rarely made ufe of, but to clear the 
Rubbifh from Buildings, or in {mall Gardens in the City, 
where there is but little Earth to be taken away: But in. 
great Gardens, where there is oftentimes a vaft Quantity of 
Earth to remove, the three other are to be preferred. One 
ean f{carcely determine which is the beft, fome being for 
Baskets and Wheelbarrows, and others for Panniers carried 
by Horfesor Affes. If Men that drive the Wheelbarrow, or 
carry the Basket, would make Confcience to do a good. 
Day’s Work, I fhould prefer them: But as thofe People are 
generally intolerably lazy, and have no Concern but to fpin. 
out the Day, unlefs you have Men on purpofe to look after 
them; I efteem the way of carrying upon Affes Backs to be 
the beftof all. My Reafon is this. v a 
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Att Baskets and Wheelbarrows hold about,a Foot Cu= 
bical of Earth; the Panniers that thefe Beafts carry hold. 
about the fame Quantity: Bur, as an Afs has two Panniers, 
he carries twice as much ata Time, fo that one Turn of the 
Afs is as good as two of the Basket or Wheelbarrow, and 
cofts Sai little more, though there be a Woman or little 
Boy to lead him. There is, befides, a good Reafon for 
efteeming thefe, for that the Affes loiter but little, they are 
ufed to a certain Pace, which, tho’ flow, forwards the Work 
however, becaufe ’tis conftant from Morning to Night, 
without any other Interruption, than that of a Baiting-time. 

Ir you have a mind to make ufe of Men that drive 
Wheelbarrows, and carry Baskets, twill be abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to have People {et over them to haften them ; thefe, 
in France, we call * Piqueurs, whofe Bufinefs it is to prevent 
their holding Difcourfe, and loitering the Time away one 
with another ; and above all, that they hinder not each o- 
ther, but have different Ways made for them to go and 
come. The Wheelbarrow-Men make five or fix Stages, ac- 
cording to the Length of the Way, delivering full Barrows, 


and taking back empty ones, which. is.a way of managing 


pleafant enough. 
THE FIRST PRACTICE. 
To fet out a Level Line upon the Ground. 


Suppose the Ground be upon a flat Situation, as.that of 

FIG. I. a Plain, and you 
DD. onimimnngmmnin meneame Would reduce it 
: toa perfectLevel, 
& you muftdo thus: 


&& Place as you cam: 
upon one of the 


Extremitys of the 
Ground, as_4, where fix two Stakes. of five or fix Foot high. 


with very finooth Heads, for laying a Mafon’s Rule upon 
them of eight or ten Foot long, which fhould be very ftraic, 
| and. 
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and ftiff enough to lie without bending. Upon the Middle 


-of this Rule fet your Level, as. you fee at the End A, fo 


that the Plummet at the End of the Line, fix’d to the Head 
of the Level, light and. fall exaély upon the Notches made 
on purpofe in the Angle, and upon the Crofs-Leg of this 
Inftrument. If your Level rife higher on one Side than the 
other, fink the Stake on that Side it rifes, till: it be of the 
fame Height as the other ; and in this Manner order thefe 
two Stakes, by raifing and lowering them, till the Level be 
exact. Then take the Level off the Rule, and placing your- 
felf at the End 4, caft your Eye along the Rule, and direé& 
Stakes to be drove, at convenient Diftances, the whole 
Length of the Enclofure, as from Ato B ; and let them be 
funk or raifed fo that their Heads ftand exaét to the Height 
of the Rule, and exceed not the Line of AimDD. This 
done, meafure the Stake at the End B, whofe Height, for 
Example, let be fix Foot: Meafure likewife one of the two 
that bear the Rule at the End A, whofe Height fuppofe but 
half the other, that is to fay, three Foot. Take the Diffe- 
rence of thefe two Heights, which is three Foot, and di- 
vide it into two, which makes one Foot and a half; and 
caufe a Foot and a half of Earth to be taken from the Ex- 
tremity 4, and brought to that of B; but take heed, in 
removing this Earth, you ftir not your Stakes and your 
Rule, which may be of farther Service to you. You are 
fure, by this Operation, to have the Line CC perfeétly level, 
being parallel to the Line of Aim DD. The Reafon of 
which is, that the Stakes having fix Foot Height at the End 
B, and having but three at the End A, in lowering the 
Ground a Foot and a half at A, and raifing it as much at 
B, the Stakes will be four Foot anda half high equally 
throughout. 


THE SECOND PRACTICE. 


To lay a Piece of Ground ftrait and eaven, according to a 
Level Line. 
To make the Level Line CC entirely ftrait and eaven, af- 


ter you caufed the Earth to be moved in grofs from ue 
En 
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End A to that of B, take a very ftrait Stick, and meafure; 
at the End A, one of the two Stakes that bear the Rule, 
whofe Height is fuppofed to be four Foot and a half, in- 
cluding the Breadth of the Rule : Cut the Stick off to this 


precife Length, which thall be a portable Meafure for all 0.” 


ther Stakes, gaging it from the Head in this Manner. Take 


the Stick, and apply it along the Stake D, which is no- 


more, fuppofe, than three Foot high ; and bring this Stake 


rE 4 half, by cau- 


SepateausunGascpeonGeaQSBQAQNARMpas? 7p uoaaneqasDAnGNOd2es+ re yeaso eos ondeaneaannescvea: 


“ fing the Earth to 


_ the Foot of it till 
it be of this 
Height. Then 


carry your Mea-. 


fure to the Stake E, which being higher than it ought, that 
is, more than four Foot and a half, you bank it up by cau- 
fing Earth to be laid about the Foot of it, which you beat 
and ram down, left itfhouldfettle. Thus, having brought 
the Stake E to a fit Height, you proceed to the others : and 


by the feveral Works inftanced in thefe two Stakes, you or-- 


der them all in like manner, direéting thofe to be banked 
up that are too high, and thofe to be cleared at Foot that 
are not high enough. Thisdone, you takea Line of 12 or 


15 Foot long, which you tie tothe Foot of theStakes Band: 


E, and ftrain itas tight as youcan ; and in cafe the Stakes B 


and F are too far afunder for your Line of 15 Foot, you fet. 


another Stake betwixt them of the fameHeight ; you then caufe 


Earth to be brought, or the Ground to be cut away along - 


the Side of this Line, to make a Pattern-Line or Furrow :- 
and do the fame from Stake to Stake, ftraining the Line, 
and making Purrows from one to the other, by which means 
you have the LineC'C made very ftrait, and perfeétly level. 
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THE THIRD PRACTICE. 


To drefs an entire Piece of Ground, bow large foever, and to 
lay 1t level. 


Tur Pattern-Line AB being carefully made, according 
to the foregoing Practices, let the Stake A be confider’d as 
immoveable,being 
of Ufe to perform 
the fameOperation 
feveral Times, for 
finifhing and lay- 
ing out the whole 
Ground, in the fol- 
lowing Manner. 
On the Line AE 
fix the Stake C, 
much about the 
fameDiftance from 
the immoveable 
Stake A, as that of 
D, which fhould 
not exceed three 
or four Foot at 
moft. Then lay 
the Rule, and ad- 
juftthe Level upon the Stakes A andC ; and to prove the 
Truth of this Operation, do the fame over the Stakes C and 
D, which forms a Triangle with the two Lines AB and 
AE, and may fatisfy you as to the Exactnefs of your Per- 
formance. ‘Then ftake out, by the firft Praétice, the Line 
AE; and, by the fecond, lay it exaétly level, making a Pat- 
tern-Line of Earth. This done, place another Stake, as F, 
about the fame Diftance from the immoveable Stake A, as 
the Stakes C and D were, and about three Foot likewife from 
the Stake D. Set the Level upon this for direGing the 


_ Line AG, proving the Truth of the Work, as was now 


mention’d, that is to fay, by laying the Level acrofs again 
upon 
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upon the Stakes Dand'F. Finifh the Line AG in the fame 
Manner you did the Line AE, and fo continue to dire& the 
Levels, and make Pattern-Lines throughout the whole 
Ground, obferving to keep thefe Lines much about the fame 
Diftance one from another, asthofe that are already made ; 
- which being done with all neceflary Exaétnefs, you com- 
piete the Making of the whole Ground, by caufing a Line to 
be held by two Men, who are to ftrain it very tight acrofs 
from one Pattern to another, or rather from one Stake to 
another, by the Help of which you take off the Banks, and 
fill up the Cavities between the Patterns, raking itall over : 
But as towards the Extremities of the Lines B G, the Pat- 
tern-Lines are fometimes fo far afunder, that the Cord can’t 
be conveniently {trained from one to the other, you may 
remedy this Inconveniency, by planting the Stake H between 
the two Pattern-Lines A E and AB, {fo that the Head -of it 
: range with two Stakes already fet, as I and K. Adjuft the 
: Stake H to the Height of the others, and tying a Line to 
the Foot of it, you ftrain it every way, filling in or taking 
away Earth, as Occafion requires ; and following it with 
© the Rake, which levels the Space contained between the 
_ , Stakes IKEBM. Do the fame for leveling the Places be- 
tween the other Pattern-Lines, which will make your 
Ground, how large foever, equally fmooth and caven 
throughout. 


OBSERVATION 


A's in a large Garden it would be very expenfive tomake 
the whole Ground according to this Rule, ir may. fuflice to 
drefs and lay eaven the Places expofed to Sight, fuch as are 
to ferve for Parterres, Halls, Galleries, Gc. and for thofe 
that are defigned for Wood, you drefs only the Alleys and 
Ridings, leaving the Squares and Middle-Parts of the Wood 
uneaven and natural, as they are. 
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THE FOURTH PRACTICE. 
To drefs a Piece of Ground upon a Hanging or Slope-Line. 


Wuen you meet with Ground naturally fituated upon 
an eafy Rife, and would not be at the Charge of removing 
all the Earth, to reduce it to a perfec Level ; you may drefs 
it upon its natural Slope, in fuch Manner, however, that the 
Rife may be fo eafy and imperceptible, as not to be difcern- 
ed in Walking, as it may be half am Inch or an Inch in a 
Fathom, according to the Length of the Side ; to perform 
which, youdo thus: Fix a Stake about four Foot high out 
ef Ground, upon the uppermoft Part of the Piece, as at A, 
leveling a little 
Spot for that 
Purpofe ; and 
fix another of | 
the like Height 
at the Pad B, 
whichis fuppo- 
fed to ue ati p 
loweft Part of the Ground ; then-plantas many Stakesas ate 
neceflary betwixt thefe two, keeping their Heads in a Line 
with the Heads of Aand B, that they exceed not the Vifual 
Ray DD. After which, take a Gage-Stick, or portable 
Meafure of four Foot long, and apply it to-all the Stakes, 
reducing them to the proper Height of four Foot, by earth— 
ing them up, or digging away the'Ground,, as Oceafion re- 
quires. This done, make a {loping Pattern-Line from A to: 
B, as is taught in the fecond Praétice ; and by that you 
take away the Serpentine Surface, and correét the Inequali- 
ty of the Ground, which fhould be laid very fmooth, accor~ 
ding to the Slope-Line CC. 


Tue First OBSERVATION. 


Ir you would lay out the whole Ground upon a gentle 
Slope, you perform the fame Work feveral Times througl: 
the whole Extent of it, and finifh it by Pattern-Lines and 
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the Cord, as was juft now fhewn in the foregoing Pragtice, 
with this Difference only, that the Pattern-Lines muft be 
floping. 

THe SECOND OBSERVATION. 


I must not omit to mention here, that the Place you 
defign for a Parterre, atter having been dreffed as above- 
mentioned, requires {till another Work, which is to clear 
it of the Stones, and to run the upper Part of the Earth 
through the Screen, and to fmooth it afterwards with a 


fine Rake : Without this ic will not be fitto be checquer’d,, 


and to trace out the Branch-work of the Embroidery. 
FE uis is the beft way that I know, to level and to drefs 
Ground, and the eafieft and leaft puzzling in the Execution. 


Here are none of the ill Cuftoms that are ordinarily follow’d 


by Levelers ; as amongft others, that of lying along upon 
their Bellies, digging Holes in the Ground to fit in, and 
kneeling down to the Height of the Ruler. 

Havine now deliver’d the Practice of Drefling Ground, 
fituate either upon the Flat, or an eafy Slope; there now re- 
mains only to fpeak of the Manner of making a Ground 
feated upon a Mountain or Hill-Side, which can be done no 
otherwife, than by the Help of Terraffes ; and this is what 
is to be found in the following Chapter. 
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Of different Terraffes and Stairs, with 
their moft exact Proportions. 


Eay|1S in this the greateft Expence of 2 Garden: 
wry) confifts, and about which you ought to take 
4) the greateft Care, when there is an abfolute 
Vartaspoa| Neceffity, by reafon of the too quick Declivity 
KCRSD) of the Geen to fupport the Earth ith 
Terraffes.. There is no Difpute but the Tranfporting and 
Removing of Earth is a vaft and exceflive Charge; yet ’tisan 
Expence fo littlefeen, that though one of the moft confide- 
rable, it does the leaft Credit to, its Mafter. We are apt to. 
think, when we fee a Garden well made, with Terraffes ex- 
aétly level and well fupported, that it muft have-been dif- 
pofed fo by Nature; fo that to know any thing of Works of 
this Kind, we mutt have feen them performed, for they are 
hardly to be apprehended, when finifhed’ and complete. 
You can’t then be too circumfpe& and wary in Underta-. 
Kings of this Sort, if you would avoid the Follies and Mi— 
ftakes that fome Men daily run into. 

W HEN you meet witha Piece of Ground whofe Shelving. 
is very fteep, as perhaps of the Hill. A, which you would 
make practicable for a Garden, itmay be order’d three fe-~ 
veral Ways. ' rs 

Firff, By making Terraffes one above another, at feveral 
Heights, and fupporting the Earth with fufficient. Walls of 
Mafonry. é. oe 

Secondly, By making fuch Terraffes, as will fupport them 
felves without a Wall, by Means of Banks and Slopes cut at 
the Extremity of every Terrafs. — 
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Tue Third Way is, to make no Terraffles in ftrait 
Lines, nor long Flats between ; but only to contrive Land= 
_ ing-Places, or Refts, at feveral Heights, and eafy Afcents 
and Flights of Steps for Communication, with * Foot-Paces, * Eftrade is 
Counter-Terrafles, Volutes, Rolls, Banks, and Slopes of properly ee 
Grafs, placed and difpofed with Symmetry, which are cal- jhe'ned is er 
led Amphitheatres. ‘Thefe Foot-Paces and Counter-Ter- in an Alcove, 
raffes, are fuftained by low Walls of Mafonry, or by Stakes 97 ihm moi? 
drove at the Corners of them. The Amphitheatres are a- raised, 
dorn’d with Flowring-Shrubs, Yews, and Horn-beam- 
Hedges Breaft-high, with Vafes, Cafes, and Flower-Pots, 
fet upon Plinths of Stone. Nor muft Figures and Fountains 
be here left out, as making the Perfection of thefe Pieces, 
whofe Diverfity, as well in the difpofing, as in what, they 
confift of, yields a very agreeable Profpedt to the Eye, as BiG Ive. 
may be feen in the Defign here given. 
Or thefe three Manners, that with the Slopes. is the leaft- 
Expence, and that of the Amphitheatre the moft magnifi-. 
cent; fo that Terrafs-Walls may be reckon’d tohold a Me-- 
dium between the other two: ‘Fhat always ought to be 
_ chofen, which agrees beft with the Situation of the Place, 
. and the Charge one would be at in the Performanee. | 
_ Tue Archited, or he that is to give the Defign of a Gar-. 
den, ‘thould carefully confider the Slope and Winding. of 
the Hill, and raife and defcribe the Profil of it very correa&- 
ly ; that by making the beft Advantage of the Situation, and 
diftributing its Terrafles. with Husbandry and Difcretion, 
there may not be a great deal of Earth to remove, but that 
what is taken from Places that are too high, may ferve to raife 
and make good thofe that are too low, which fhould be done- 
with fuch Prudence and Circumfpeétion, that you. fhould. 
neither be obliged to bring in Earth, nor have any to carry 
away, when your Terraffes are finifhed.. i 
I swaxt obferve the fame Order here, as I have done im 
the. foregoing Chapters; explaining certain Terms, and. 
making {ome neceffary Obfervations, before I enter upon: 
the Practice of the Conftruétion of Terraffes. The Obfer-- 
vations that are in thefe three Chapters, though feparated, 
have fuch Relation to each other, that they may equally ferve 


Every: 
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every where; but as they would have been toolong and te- 


dious alltogether, I have endeavour’d to fet each of them in 
its proper Place, and to-choofe fuch as fuit beft with the Sub- 
je& of each Chapter. . 

Terrasses should not be made too frequent, nor too 
neat one another, that is, you fhould always make as few of 
them as poflible ; and by means of * Levels, or Flats, conti- 
nued as long-as the Ground will permit, endeavour to avoid 
the Defect of heaping Terrafs upon Terrafs, it being very 
difagreeable in a Garden to be-conftantly going Up-hill, or 
Down-hill, without finding fcarce any Refting-Place. 

W war we call the Level, or Flat, is the Space of Ground 
«contained between the Slopes of two Terrafles, that is to 
fay, the Platform fuftained by the Walls or Banks of the 
"Terraffes, which, im Fortification, is call’d the Terra- 
plain. 

' W wart is meant by taking the Profil of a Mountain, is, to 


level the Slope of it exaétly, and to quote all the Stations 


upon aPlan, for gaining precifely the Crooksand Windings 
of it, and adjufting them afterwards to the general Difpoli- 
tion of the Garden. 

’T 1s called Obferving Downwards, which is a Term, 
muchin Ufe among Workmen, when they begin to reckon 
from the Top of a Pole, Defcending, to fet down any Mea- 
fure; as “tis called Obferving Upwards, when they begin 
Below, and work Afcending. 

Iw the following Operations, the fame Level is made ufe 
of, and is applied in the fame manner, as was taught in the 
preceding Chapter; and fo likewife are the Line and the 
Rake for eavening and {moothing the Ground, and for ma- 
king the Pattern-Lines and Furrows. >, 

To the Ufe of Stakes and Spikes, muft be here added that 
of long Poles of rs or 20 Foot Length, becaufe Stakes are 
too fhort for leveling Stations upon the Defcent of a Moun- 
tain. Thefe Poles are fet upright onend by a Plum-Rule. 

W uat wecall Station, isthe Place where the Level is fet 
for performing the Work of Leveling, fo that one Caft of 
the Level is contained between two Stations. 


THE 
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Tue + Verge-Line, in the Bufinefs of Terraffes, is the tLigned’ar- 
Place where the Corner of a Wall, or the Bank of a Ter- "™ 
rafs, comes to terminate. 
Tuere are alfo many other Terms in Ufe among the 
French, which I hall not take upon me to explain, left I go 
too far from my Purpote. 
Y ov muft conftantly obferve to lay your Terraffes, with 
a fmall infenfible Declivity for carrying off the Water, as 
an Inch, or half an Inch in a Fathom, on the kength of the 
Terrafs : And this Shelving is always to be made * length- * Wharis bere 
wife of the Terrafs, and never breadthwife. Pees i 
’T' zs mueh better to cut your Banks out of the folid re 
Earth, than to build them up with made Ground and Hur- somonly the 
dies ; they keep infinitely better when they are natural, and 7°“ 
coft lefs the Making : However, when you cannot do other= dems; bur this. 
wife, you muft make ufe of Hurdles and Fafcines, and fe- F4)'s mys 
cure the Earth by feveral Beds, as is taught at the End of ftood 20 drop 
this Chapter. the fae ray 
as the Side of 
: the Hill does. 
AEE Sar Ae arr, 


To cut a Hill lengthwife into Terraffes [uftained by Walls 
Majonry. 


Let the Steps of the Building 4, firuate upon the Top 
of a Hill, be the Place where you would have the firft Ter- FIG. vy. 
rafs begin: Meafure, upon the Profil, Fzg.2. the Length of 
~ this Ferrafs, which ts quoted 30Fathom ; and let a pretty 
long Pole be held at the End of 30Fathom, as at B, Fig. 5. 
putting a Piece of Paper or-Linen-Rag about the upper End 
of it. Make a little Spot {mooth at the Foot of the Build— 
ing, as at A, and plant your Level these for making a Pat- 
tern-Line, as was taught abeve in the firft PraGice of the 
foregoing Chapter ; with this Remark, to fink or raife the 
Pole at B, till the Head or upper End of it be exaétly ina 
Line with the other Heads of the Stakes, that isto fay, till 
it range precifely with the Line of Aim F. Set this Pole 
very upright, by a Plum-Rule, and work up the Foot of it 
with Rubble in Plaifter, for fear its awn. Weight, or the 

Wind, 
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Wind, should throw it down, it not being fuificient barely 


to drive it into the Ground; as you do the Stakes. Then 
take the Height of one of the Stakes that bear the 
Ruler upon which the Level was fet, including alfo the 
Breadth of the faid Ruler, all which is here fuppofed to be 
four Foot; and meafure four Foot downwards upon the 
Pole B, adding what is neceffary for the Declivity, or Fall, 
in 30 Fathom, which here may be 15 Inches, making in all 
five Foot three Inches, which being marked upon the Pole 
with a Piece of Charcoal, determines the Level and Fall of 
the Terrafs. This done, meafure the Height the Terrafs 
ought te have, according to the Profil, Fig. 2. which is 
quoted 15 Foot, and fet 15 Foot downwards again from the 
Charcoal Mark before made, and let the Foot of the Pole 
be cleared or banked up as the Ground requires, exaétly to 
this Height. In like manner make a little Spot eaven at the 
Foot of the Pole B, as you did at A, for fetting the Level ; 
and let another Pole be planted at C, according to the Di- 
ftance {pecified in the Profil, thus repeating the fame Work 
at every Station down to D, you drefs all the Lines of your 
feveral Levels. 


OBSERVATION. 


Tu1s Work being done, affords you only one fingle 
Line upon the Length of the Hill, and at one of its Extre~ 
mities ; wherefore, to complete the entire Making of your 
Ground, the following Practice muft be added. 


THE SECOND PRACTICE. 


Lo make the whole Ground of a Hill breadthwife, cutting it 
into Tervaffes, fupported by Walls of Mafonry. 


Suppose the foregoing Work to be done from the Top 
of the Hill A, where the Building ftands, to the Bottom D, 
in as many Stations as there are Terrafles ; you muft do as 
much at the other End F, firft making a Level Line from A 
to F, near a Parallel tothe Building. Place the Level upon 
the Line AF, fixing a new Stake to bear the Rule, “ng 

make 
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make ufe of the Corner Stake 4, according to the third 
Practice of the preceding Chapter ; and make a Pattern- 
Line or Furrow from A to F, planting a Stake at F, which 
muft be brought to the exact Height of that at 4, for fetting 
the Rule and Level upon it, as you fee at F; then going 
down tke Hill from F’'to I, make the fame Number of Sta- 
tions as you did at the other End from 4 to B, always ob- 
ferving to make the Tertaffes of the fame Lengths and 
Breadths, as near as poflible ; and at every Station carrying 
a Level Line acrofs from one Pole to the other, as from B 
- to G, from Cto H, and from D to J, to regulate the Level 
of each Flat. This done, you lay the whole Extent of thefe 
Terrafles to rights, by the Help of Furrows and Pattern. 
Lines made down the Middle, and from Side to Side, an- 
{wering the Level of the two Lines at the Extremities 4 and 
FP, according to the third Practice of the foregoing Chapter. 
OBSERVATION. 


Y ov cannot finifh the Verge-Line of the Terraffes till after 
the Walls are built: When that is done, you may fill up the 
Holes to the Level of the Ground, whith is ufually kept for 
the laft Work, to take up the Earth that may poffibly remain 
to be difpofed of. 


THE THIRD PRACTICE, 


To cut a Hill lengthwife into Terraffes, fupported by Banks 


and Slopes of Turf. 


Ir, by reafon of the Expence, you would not fuftain 
your Terraffes with Walls, but content yourfelf with cut- 
ting the Ground into Slopes, which is the fecond Manner 
ef making the Hill A practicable, Fig. 1. place your Le- 
vel at the Foot of the Building 4, according to the firft 
Praétice of this Chapter, Fig. 5. and meafure upon the 
Prefil, Fig. 3. the Length of the upper Terrafs, which is 
quoted 30 Fathom ; carry this Meafure from the Foot of the 
Building A, and plant a Stake at the Extremity of it, as at 
B, which fhall terminate the Verge of the firft Slope. 

: R : Caufe 
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Caufe a Pole to be held fix Foot beyond it, which, accor- 
ding to the Profil, is the Foot of the Slope, as atC; and 
borning it to the exact Height of the other Stakes, fet ir very 
upright, and work up the Foot of it as before mentioned. 
Mark upon this Pole downwards, the Height of the Stakes 
the Thicknefs of the Ruler, and the little Fall for carrying 
off the Water; and fetting all this from the Top of the Pole, 
make there a black Mark, which ‘thall determine the Level- 
Line: After which, you carry a Pattern-Line from A to B. 
Meafure downwards again upon the Pole from this Mark, 
the Height the Terrafs fhould have, which is fuppofed tobe . 
to Foot; and bank up, or clear away the Earth from the 
Foot of the Pole, till it be of the right Height ; and ftrain- 
ing a Cord from the Foot of the Pole C, which determines 
the Bottom of the Slope, to the Foot of the Stake B above, 
which determines the Verge, you cut this Bank with the 
Spade, making a Furrow or Pattern-Line by the Cord ; 
after which, you remove the Levelto C, D, @c. where you 
aay perform the fame Work to the very Bottom of the 
Hill E. 


THE FOURTH PRACTICE. 


To dve[s the whole Ground of a Hill breadthwife, by cutting 
it into Terraffes, fupported by Banks and Slopes of Turf. 


To cut the whole Hill A into Slopes, and to drefs it 
throughout, I {uppofe the Work abovementioned to be done 
upon the Profil, from the Building 4 to the Foot of the 
Hill E. You muft then begin to do the fame at the other 
end F, by making a level Pattern-Line from 4 to F) as 
was done in the fecond Praétice of this Chapter. Placin 
the Level at F, you make the fame Stations from F'to G, 
from Gito H, from H'to J, and fo to the Bottom, as you 
did on the other fide from 4 to E, ftill obferving the fame 
Lengths and Breadths of the Flats, and to make at every 
Station a very level Pattern-Line from fide to fide. ‘This. 
done, before you cut the Slope, drefs the whole Extent of 
your Flats throughout, according to the third Praétice of 
the foregoing Chapter. A 

As 
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As for the Banks, to cut them well, and make them éx- | 


a& to their Slope, you muft, upon the Line K L, which 
determines the Verge-Line of the firft Slope, drive a Row 
of fhort Stakes at every twelve Foot Diftance, and fet the 
like Number at the fame Diftance in the Line MN, which 
terminates the Foot of the Slope: Then ftrain a Cord from 
every Stake to its Oppofite, and make a Pattern-Line or 
Furrow, 2 Foot broad, from Stake to Stake. For making 
the Slope, which is thus interfected by Furrows, do as is 
defcribed upon the fecond Terrafs atO; put the Loop of the 
Line upon any one Stake, no matter which, and ftrain, and 
carry it about, every way, from one Furrow to another ; 
following it with a Man, to cut and clear away with his 
Spade thofe Places where the Earth lies too high, and keep- 
ing exactly to the Line without forcing it any way; thus 
making a Communication between one Furrow and ano. 
ther, you lay the whole Slope perfectly fmooth and eaven 


with the Rake. 
THe First OBSERVATION. 


I the Situation be fuch, that the Slope cannot be cut out 
of the folid Ground, you muft then bring in Earth to make 
Pattern-Lines at every twelve Foot Diftance, and fettle and 
drefs the fame by the Cord, till every Place lie full and 
handfome, without forcing or bearing it up ; and then fll 
up the Spaces between, dreffing the whole Length of the 
Slope, in the fame manner as was juft now delivered, 


Tue SEcoND OBSERVATION. 


Wren the Slope does not exceed feven or eight Foot, 
inftead of the Cord, you may make ufe of a Mafon’s long 
Ruler, that is pretty thick, and will not warp, which you 
bed and apply upon the Slope, and drefs the whole Sur- 
face of it by, provided ftill that the Edges of the Ground, 
above and below, are laid very level. ‘This Method is of 
great ufe for the fhort Slopes of Tetraffes and Bowling- 


Greens. 
R 2 I sHALL 
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I sHALE not give any particular Practice here for the Bu- 
finefs of making an Amphitheatre upon the Side of a Hill, 
which would be unneceflary, becaufe thefe Pieces being 
compofed of Terraffes, Banks, and Slopes of Turf, you 
need only follow what has been juft delivered concerning 
them in the foregoing Practices. 

Ir your Slopes are not cut in the folid Ground, and the 
Earth brought in to make them can’t fupport itfelf, there is 
then required a great deal more Work in their Conftruétion, 
and you will be obliged to make ufe of wattled Hurdles 
and Fafcines, in the following manner. 

Arrer having laid the Earth one Foot high, beginning at 
Bottom, you muft fpread upon it a Bed of Fafcines, or 
Hurdles, fix Foot wide, in Rows one againft another, and 
difpofe them fo, that the great Ends, or Roots, may lie next 
the Face of the Slope, and come within a Foot of the Sur- 
face ; then lay another Bed of Earth upon this, and con- 
tinue the fame to the Top. 

Tue belt Fafcines and Hurdles are thofe made of green 
Wood, as the Branches and Boughs of Willow, becaufe eafi- 
ly taking Root, they faften themfelves the better in the 
Ground. Te is good to leave their Roots, where they are 
not troublefome, for that they may be of ufe to maintain 
the Band. Over this Wattled-Work, you lay the Turf, af- 
ter covering it with a little Earth. 

For the Proportion of Banks, they ufually give them 
"Fwo Thirds of their Height, that they be not too fteep ; 
and fometimes but 2a Half, or a Third‘of it, efpecially in. 
little ones. Some make the Bafe of their Slopes equal to 
their Height, others lay them with a Line below the Dia- 
gonal of the Square, becaufe the Moifture falling always 
downwards,the Top becomes dry in Summer, which makes 
the Grafs wither and die away. 

Tus Nature of the Ground, upon which you raife thefe 
Banks of Turf, thould alfo be confidered ; for, if the Barth 
be of a ftrong Body, and of a binding Quality, it will al- 
moft fupport itfelf and the Allowance of fix Inches to a 
Foot in Height, will be enough to keep the Bank up ae 

well; 
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well; whereas, if the Earth be loofe and 
Inches to a Foot is the leaft you can give it. 

As to Terrafs-Walls, you fhould, before you build them, 
confult the natural Bottom of the Soil; for the Mafonry 
fhould be fet upon firm Ground, and a good Earth. In 
Ground that is fandy, loofe, and boggy, they make ufe of 
Gratings of Timber-Work, Flooring-Pieces, Plates, and 
Piles, upon which they fecure the Foundations of the 
Walls. 

Tue Diminution and Battering of:Walls, fhould be in 
proportion to their Height, becaufe of the Thruft of the 
Ground. For very high Walls, you may make them batter 
a fitth-er fixth Part of their Height, that is to fay, two Inches 
in a Foot; for Walls from 12 to 15, Foot high; a Ninth 
Part; and from 15 to 20 Foot high, an. Eighth Part; for 
low Walls of fix or feven Foot high, a Twelfth Part; and 
fo of others: Their Thicknefs alfo fhould bear proportion 
to their Height, and the Nature of the Ground. 

T o come now to Stairs ; You fhould always place them 
asadvantageoully as poffible, as.at the lower End of the Walk 


gravelly, nine 


of a Parterre, or facing fome of the principal Lines, and. 


never in Obfcure and By-places. They are ordinarily built 
with Steps of Mafonry, but may be made of Grafs, which, 
when well kept, are very agrecable to.the Sight, and thefe 
the French call * Ejtrades. 

You fhould obferve to make your Stairs of very eafy 
Afcent, and the Steps as few as poflible: Their Number 
fhould be unequal, and fhould never exceed 11 or 13 in 
a Flight, without a Half-Pace, or Reft of two Paces broad, 
and as long asthe Going of the Stairs. Hach Step may have 
15 or 16 Inches ‘Tread, to five or fix Inches Rife, or Height, 
including a quarter: of an Inch Fall, whieh each Step ought 
to have tor carrying off the Water, that otherwife would 
rot the Joints, where one Step is fet upon the other. 

Genrze Afcents without Steps, fhould be taken as. far 
as conveniently. may be; to avoid too. great a.Steepnefs, 
they are generally fupported by Terrafs-Walls, or Slopes 
of Turf; and to hinder the Torrents of Wet from fpoiling 


them. 
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“them, there are Checks of Grafs, or Wood, laid at certain 
‘Diftances, to turn the Water off to the Sides. 


Tux two following Plates afford Examples of all forts of 
Stairs proper for Gardens: The firft of thefe Plates con- 
tains four Afcents of Stairs, that are executed in the Royal 
Palacés; the Ornament and Beauty of which, may be con- 
fulted on the Place. I have given the Plan, and upright E- 
levation of each, with the Seale, that-you may judge of their 
Proportion. 

THe firft Figure is the great Stairs in the Garden of Mon- 
fieur the Duke of Orleans at S. Cloud, which leads from the 
Caftle to the Cafcades. ° 

Tue fecond Figure is the little Stair in the Garden of 
Luxembourg at Paris ; the Planof which is very ingeniouf- 
ly difpofed; it is fituated in the middle of the Terratfes 
over-againft the Bafon. ; 

Tue third and fourth Figures reprefent two Stairs of 
the Garden of the Lwileries at Paris. The biggeft is feated 
at the End of: the Garden, as you go down from the long 
Terrafs by the River-fide, to the great Oangular Bafon; 
Bea leffer isupon the Terrafs, by the Side of the Riding- 
houfe. 

Tue fecond Plate contains feven feveral Stairs. The 
great one differs from the others, in that you go up at each 
End of it; as you fee by its Planand Elevation, Fig. 1. At 
three or four Steps high, you have Half-Paces, and a Flight, 
that leads you to the Terrafs above. The Compofition of 
it is particular enough; and tho’ adorned with plain Pan- 
nels only, is yet enriched in the Middle, with a fine Bafs- 
Relievo, and Ruftick-Work : This Stair is proper only for 
a Place, where the Middle is taken up by a Parterre, or fuch 
like Work, and where the Alleys lie upon the Sides that 
anfwer the two Afcents. 

In the fecond and third Figures, are two Stairs at the 
Corner of a Terrafs ; one is of an oétangular Form, and the 
other a perfeé& Square: ‘They-are fuppofed to be upon the 
Point of a Wood, with a Seat placed where the Angle is 
chamfered off, and two Terrafs-Walks that meet and make 
the Corner. Thefe Stairs have a Defcent facing each Walk, 

together 
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together with a large Half-Pace and Steps that lead to the 
Bottom. 
In the fourth Figure, you fee a Stair of a very fingular 
Contrivance, which is proper at the End of a Goofe-foot 
cut ina Wood ; its Form is Oval; and fronting each Walk, 
there are Defcents, with fmall Banks of Grafs betwixt, lined 
with Tablets of Stone, which interrupt the Flight ; and a- 
bove are Yews planted regularly, for Ornament.- Thefe 
three Defcents bring you upon a large Oval Half-Pace; 
from whence, by other circular Steps, you go down to the 
Gardens below. 
__ In the three following Figures, are little Stairs that are 
very plain; one of which is contrived for the middle. of a 
Bank of Turf, Fig. 5. the other isa Stair Horfefhoe-fathion, 
Fig.6. with a Fountain between the two Flights; the whole 
accompanied with a Wood, from which it makes a Defcent, 
as is alfo the little Stair reprefented in Fig. 7. 
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Of the Manner of tracing out all Sorts 
of Defigns upon the Ground. 


‘papers S not enough to have given all the foregoing 
| ee PraGtices for the Inftruction of Gardeners for 
A) T | though they are good in themfelves, and very 
i (aj| eafy in the Execution, neverthelefs, being but 
J Things detached and yrs it may be ob- 


Chapter of this fecond Part, and that he has tried and drawn 
them out one after another upon the'Ground. I come now 
to fhew him the Way ‘oniateea general Application of all 
thefe diftinét Parts, and to put them in Practice in the gene- 
ral Difpofition of a Garden, as may be feen in the follow- . 
ing Plate. 

Tue Ground being drefs’d, and every way prepared for 
tracing, as has been taught-in the firft Chapters of this fe-' 
cond Part, and the Defign and Difpofition of the Garden 
alfo refolved on, I fhall fuppofe the Building and Walls 

i. ai that 
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that inclofe the Ground to be complete and finifhed, it not 

being my Purpofe to treat of Archite@ture. 
Tue Example I here propofe, is the general Difpofition 

of aGarden, where there are Parterres, Groves, Bowling- 

greens, Oc. and in a word, all that can make up a hand- 


fome Garden, as is here fhewn in this Plate, where the ~ 


. Plan is {uppofed to be defigned upon a Roll of Paper, 
Fig. 1. 

T HE fecond Fig. by the Side of it, where the plain Tracks 
are marked, reprefents the Ground, and what ought to. be 
done in order to draw upon it, and defcribe toa Truth the 
feveral Partsof the fmall Plan, that is to fay, to place them 
right, and give them their juft Dimenfions. 

"T1s tobe obferved, that in order to ftrike out all the 
Parts and Dimenfions of this Plan to an Exaétnefs upon the 
Ground, you muft precifely follow thofe you find with the 
Compaffes. upon the Scale, at the Bottom of this Roll of 
Paper, as has been already mention’d in the firft Chapter of 
this Part. : 

Wuewn you read in the following Practices, according 
to the 4th, 5th, or 6th Practice, you are to underftand the 
Practices that are in the firft Chapter of this Part, and not 
thofe that are in the 2d and 3d Chapters aforegoing. 

To proceed to the Praétice of tracing this general Plan 
upon the Ground, you begin with prolonging the Front of 
the Building A, fig. 2. by Stakes fet on each Side at proper 
Diftances, in the Range of the Building, as the Line BB, 
according to the third Pra@ice. Meafure, with the Com- 
paffes upon the Scale of the Plan, how many Fathom there 
are from the Fabrick A to the Parterre C,and you'll find this 
Crofs-Walk is five Fathom wide; fet this Meafure off, by 
the Fathom upon the Ground, from the Foor of the Build- 
ing, and drive'a Stake atthe End of it, as atD. ‘Then find 
the Middle of the Front of the Building 4, and fix a Pole 
before it, as EZ; and meafuring, in like manner, the Mid- 
die of the other Front on the Court-fide, fix another Pole 
there, as E, in a Lineone with another acrofs the Veftibule. 
‘This dome, fet the Semi-circle as was mention’d before, 
upon the Place of the Stake D, fo that the Sights of be 
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Bafe cut the two Poles EE; and prolong, by Stakes, alfo 
the middle Line GG; then turning yourfelf about to a 
Square, and fetting the Alhidade upon 90 Degrees, accor- 
ding to the fifth Praétice, rangefeveral Stakes from one End 


. to the other, which fhall give the Line FF. Meafure again, 


upon the Plan, what Length the Parterre C ought to have, 
which is 18 Fathom ; take alfo half the Breadth of the great 
Crofs-Walk HH, which being five Fathom wide, will be 
two Fathom anda half; this added to 18, the Length of the 
Parterre C makes in all twenty Fathom and a half Mea- 
fure out this Length by the Fathom upon the Middle Line 
GG, beginning at D, where the Inftrament was firft fet; 
and having fixed a Point at 20 Fathom and a half beyond 
it, as in I, drive a Stake there; and from this, which is cal- 
led the Center-Point, you are to fet out all your principal 
Lines, chief Walks, and Circles about the Bafon, as alfo 
the Bafon icfelf. Remove the Inftrument again from D to 
the Center J, over which fet it very plum, and let the Bafe 
cut the two Poles EE which are next the Building, and the 
Stakes upon the middle Line GG, and plant divers Stakes. 
in the fame Line beyond, to the very End of the Garden, 
as far as K ; then fetting the Alhidade of the Inftrument 
upon go Degrees, turning yourfelf fquare for the Crofs- 
Walk HH, and drive Stakes in the Line of it from End to 
End. Thefe Ranges give you the Middle Lines of your 
great Walks, and {etting off at both Ends two Fathom and 
a half on each Side of thefe Middle Lines, drive Stakes 
there, and by them plant others, by which means your 

Walks will be five Fathom wide, according to the Plan. 
Tus being done, take away the Inftrument, and in 
the Center [fix a Pole, which you may fet a little deeper 
into Ground, in the Place where the Stake was; meafure, 
with the Compaffes, upon the Plan, the Diameter of the 
Bafon, which is fix Fathom; and taking a Cord. of three 
Fathom long, which is the half Diameter, make a Loop 
about the Pole I, and trace the Circle, according to the {e- 
venteenth Practice. After which, from the fame Center J, 
trace out the Walk BE, which compaffes the lower Part of 
the Bafon, and makes the circular Part of the Parterre Cs 
and. 


° 
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and lengthening the fame Cord, ftrike out the Walk about 
the upper Part of it, which forms the Half-Moon MM; 
terminate this Half-Moon where it meets the Walks, by 
Stakes fet in the Range of the Walks, and in the Track of 
the Gircle, which will mark out the four Corners O0 00. 
Then take upon the Plan the Breadth of the Piece of Par- 
tetre C, which is ten Fathom, and fetting five Fathom on 
each Side the middle Line G G, trace out thefe two Lines 
by the firft Pra@ice, which; with that below, FD F, and 
the circular Portion L, inclofe and border the Place de- 
figned for the Parterre C. From this Track you afterwards 
fet out the Breadth of the two Walks P P, which have three 
Fathom and a half each, ranging the Stakes of thefe Walks 
with thofe of the lower Corners of the Half-Mcon0OQ; 


and where they meet the two Crofs-Walks H H and F F,. 


plant Stakes at the Corners, which will include the Groves 
0 9, 

For terminating your great Walks, meafure upon the 
Plan what Length the Walk fronting the Building ought to 
have, from the Half-Moon MM, which fuppofe 30 Fa- 
thom: Meafure out this Length with the Fathom, from the 
Corners of the HalfMoon OO, and at the End of it drive a 
Stake, as K, where place the Semi-circle, and direct its 
Bafe upon the middle Line, and the Stakes and Poles [GG 
EE, and turning yourfelf fquare, fet out Stakes on each 
Side, the whole Breadth, which gives the Square Line R R; 
meafure again, next the Building 4, the Length of the 
Crofs-Walk F F, from the middle Line drawn upon the 
Plan, which is here found to be 26 Fathom on a Side; and 
from the middle Line or Pole E, meafure each way, upon 
the Ground, 26 Fathom. Then go to the other End, and 
fron: the Stake K, meafure likewife, upon the Line R R, 
26 Fathom on each Side, and terminate thefe Lengths by 
Stakes, planting feveral others upon the Length of the two 
Sides, which will give the Lines SS, and T ‘TZ, and termi- 
nate and inclofe the Squares defigned for the Groves 0 0, 
the Wood, and the Bowling-green X, the Corners of all 
which fhould be mark’d out with Stakes. Afcer this, the 
Walks about the Walls are eafily fet out, meafuring by the 

2 Fathom, 
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Fathom, from both Ends of the Lines RR, SS, and T 7, 
to which they are parallel, the Breadth they are found to have 
in the Plan. As to the two Squares of Kitchen-Ground Z Z, 
which are upon the Sides of the Court, it is needlefs to fay, 
that for tracing them, you haveno more to do than to pro- 
long the Lines §S, J J, &c. for their Length; and for 
their Breadth, fet off from the Crofs-Line B 6, the Num- 
ber of Fathoms they are found to have by the Plan, and 
you have the Squares without farther Trouble. 


First OBSERVATION. 


Tuo’ the Plan I have here given for an Example be of a 
fquare Figure, neverthelefs, if you had a Garden to fet out 
that was beveling or oblique, you would meet with no 
farther Difficulty in it, thanto open the Semi-cirele, and to 
fet it upon the fame Degree fhewn by the Protraétor, in ta- 
king the Openings of the Angles upon the Paper. 


SEcoND OBSERVATION. 


Arter you have entirely fet out your Garden, the ufe- 
lefs Stakes and Spikes muft all be taken away, as ferving 
only to puzzle and perplex you, and let fuch only remain as 
dre neceflary : For Example, in the Groves 0.0, Fig. 2. 
you need only leave the four Stakes at the Corners. 


Turs isthe beft and moft expeditious Method that 1 
know of fetting out a Garden, finding firft of all the prin- 
cipal Rows, and middle Lines, and fetting out in grofs all 
the different Parts marked upon the Plan. Nothing now 
remains, but to fhew the Method of defcribing the Inner- 
Part of thefe Works, which iscontain’din the three follow- 
ing Practices ; the firft teaches to trace out a Parterre; the 
fecond, a Grove; and the third, a Bowling-green, which 
are three principal Parts of a Garden, and the moft difficult 
to execute. I have taken the Defigns from thofe inferted in 
the general Plan, defcribed upon Paper, Fig. 1. as the Par- 
terre C, the large Grove V, and the Bowling-green X, and 
have enlarged them confiderably in this Plate, where I al- 
ways reprefent them as defign’d upon Rolls of Paper, ae 

the 
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the Praétice of tracing them out upon the Ground, by the 
Side of them. | 


THE FIRST PRACTICE. 


Tne Place being very {mooth and well prepared, accor- 
ding to what has been faid before in the fecond Chapter of 
this Part, you muft divide the Paper which contains the De- 
fign of the Parterre C, Fig. 1. with Lines of Black-Lead 
croffing one another, fo as to cover it with {mall Squares of 
about three Foot every way, by the Scaleof the Plan. You 
need not trouble yourfelf, if half or a quarter of a Square 
remain atthe End of the Divifion, becaufe the fame will re- 


main upon the Ground. To perform this well, the Par-. 


terre muft firft be drawn, as in Fig. 1. that is, the Leaves 
and Branch-work muft be delineated with a fingle Stroke 
on-one Side, as A, and with double Strokes on the other, 
as B, which will help you the better to apprehend the Out- 
Line and Rife of every Leaf, becaufe not being doubled, its 


chief Stroke is more diftinét, and may be traced out more~ 
exactly upon the Ground. ‘Then goupon the Place defign’d” 


for theParterre, Fig. 2. and taking a Meafure of three Foot 
long, divide the Lines that bound it into equal Parts of three 
Foot each, as well lengthwife as breadthwife, and obferve 
to make as many Divifions as are marked upon the Plan, 
Fig. 1. fet Spikes at each Divifion, as you fee Fig. 2. and 
ftraining Lines from Spike to Spike the whole Length and 
eBreadth, trace thefe Lines all over it, which will divide the 
Place into Squares, and give you the fame Number of them 


upon the Ground, as you have upon the Paper. Then take~ 


the Defign of the Parterre C) Fig. 1. which you muft always. 
have near you to reckon the Chequers, and to look upon the 
Contour and graceful Turn of the Leaves. Begin at one 
End, tis no Matter which; fuppofe at 4, and reckon in: 
what Square or Chequer fuch a Stroke, or fuch a Leaf is = 
For Inftance, the Leaf D is in the third Square lengthwife,, 
and the firft of the Row; reckon upon the Ground, begin- 
ning at A, Fig. 2. the third Square lengthwife, and the firft 
breadthwife, as you fee at D, Firft draw this Leaf with 


the: 
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the Tracing-Staff with a fingle Stroke, and: confider it-very 
carefully, minding where it takes its Rife, and where tt 
terminates, whether in the Middle, or at two Thirds of the 
Square; and fo of the other Leaves and Branch-work of 
the whole Parterre. You may deface, with the Rake, the 
Faults you make at firft, in placing a ‘Leaf wrong, -that is, 
‘out of its proper Square, or in not giving it the handfome 
Out-Line required by the Defign. After you have thus tra- 
ced out the two Sides of the-Parterre with a fingle Stroke, 
and have given all the Leaves and Ornaments their due 
Place, you muft then make the double Strokes, and part 
and raftle the Leaves, as you fee in the other half of thePar- 
terre B, which is drawn complete, Fig.1. You are like- 
wife to reckon in what Square thefe double Strokes are, and 
to fer off the leffer Meafures of them with the Fathom and the 
Foot, that they may be drawn more exaét than they can be 
at Sightonly. You may hollow the Track a little for fear 
-it fhould be defaced ; and by Holes made with the Point of 
the Tracing-Stick, determine the End and Springing of the 
‘Leaves and Branches, for the Eafe of the Planters. 


OBSERVATION. 


‘Tue lefs the Squares are, the nearer you will come up to 


the Beauty of the Defign, and the more exact will the 


Draught be upon the Ground. They are ufually kept to 
three. Foot fquare.in {mall Parterres ; and in great ones they 
fometimes make them four Foot. You need include in thefe, 
Squares, nothing but the Volutes and Twifting Borders at 
the Ends; for-as for them upon the Sides, they are fet out 
by the Range,.meafured with the Fathom, and traced out 
by the Line. 


THE SECOND PRACTICE. 


Tue Out-Lines of the Grove V, Fig. 3. being traced out 
upon the Ground, and the Corners A BC D determin’d by 
Stakes ; for fetting out the two Walks, call’d Diagonals, 
AD and CB, from the angular Stakes A BCD, Fig. 4. 
plant a ftrait Row of Stakes the whole Length each way, 

; from 
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from Corner to Corner, which will give you the middle - 
Lines of your Walks; and in the Place where they inter- 
feé& one another, as at G, fixaPole, which hall be the mid- 
dle Point ; then meafure the Breadth of thefe Walks upon 
the Plan, fuppofe two Fathom, and at both Ends fet off one 
Fathom each way from the middle Line, and fet Stakes 
there for ranging the Sides of your Walks. After which, 
meafure with the Fathom the two Breadths of the Wood 
AB and CD, and the two Lengths A Cand B D, beginning 
from the Corner Stakes, and mark the exact Middles above 
and below, by the Stakes E E and F F, and prolong thefe 
Lines by other Stakes, the whole Length and Breadth. As 
for the Hall in the Middle, which is a long Square or Pa- 
rallelogram,. meafure upon.the Plan, Fig. 3. how many Fa- 


thom there are from the Middle-Point of the Bafon.to the : 


Center of the circular Segmenss, which Length you'll find 
by the Scale to be five Fathom: Set off upon the Ground, 
Fig. 4. on the Line EE, and from the Middle-Point G, 
five Fathom on each Side, and drive Spikes there, as H and J, 
which fhall be the two Centers for all your circular Parts. 
Set the Semi-circle exactly over one of thefe, as H, and di-- 
recting the Bafe to anfwer the Line E G E, fet the Athidade 
or Moyeable-Index upon 90 Dégrees, to return your'Square, 
and to fet out the Line KK ; upon which, trom the Spike 
H, meafure on each Side half the Breadth of the: Baion, 
which is two Fathom and a half, where you are: to ftick 
Spikes from which to fet of the Breadth of the Walks 
about the Bafon, which, according to the Plan; is likewife, 
two Fathom and ahalf.* You then move the Semi-eircle to: . 
the other End, astothe Center J, for raifing the {quare Line 


EL, upon which you carry the fame Meatures, as you did ' 


before upon the Line K K, and fet off beyond it, from the 


Line LD, the Breadthof the End-Walks, which is two Fa- - 


thom and a half, for: drawing the Line MZ M, and do. the 
fame Thing from the Line KK, for drawing at that End 
the Line NN. Rangeall thefe Lines from one End to the o~ 
ther, and trace them out by firaining the Cord from Spike 


to Spike, and terminating them by the Ranging-Stakes upon . 


the Sides af the two Diagonal-Walks A Dand CB. ‘This 
done,, 
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done, take a Cord, and making a Loop about the Stake H, 
draw the circular Part O according to the Diameter found | 
by the Plan, and ftop your tracing Stroke where you meet 
the Line KK, fetting Spikes there, which form the Returns 
of the Bafon : Then upon the middle Line E E, fet from 
the circular Frack O, the Breadth of the Walk that inclofes 
it, which istwo Fathomand a half ; ftick a Spike there, and 
extending the Cord to this Length, from the fame Center H 
{trike the circular Part of the Hall P, till you meet the 
ftroke of the Line NN, where you fhould alfo fet Spikes, 
to note the Returns of the Hall. Do the like at the other 
End, moving the Cord with the fame Length to the Cen- 
ter J, for ftriking out the circular Parts Q and R, which 
form the other Returns of the Hall. ‘To complete the 
drawing of the Sinkings and Niches for the Seats and Fi- 
gures, you may make Ufe of a wooden Square to fet out 
their fhort Returns, ftill following the Meafures quoted in 
the Plan. : 


OBSERVATION. 


Iw ftriking out Bafons or Grafs-plots that have Sweeps at 
the Ends, raife the Center an Inch or two, this always looks 
well in Work; and fo it does to make the Breaks but 
fmall, they being very difagreeable to the Eye when they 
are too big. 


THE THIRD PRACTICE. 
To firike out a Bowling-green upon the Ground. 


THe Bowling-green marked X upon the Plan, Fig. 5. 
being ftruck out in its o&angular Form upon the: Surface of 
the Ground, according to the fixteenth Practice, I fhall for- 
bear faying any more here, than to fhew the Method of 
Sinking it. Plant Stakes ar the eight Angles of the Octo- 
gone, Fig. 6. fo that they may all ftand of equal Height | 
about the Superficies of the Ground, as a Foot high, fuppo- 
fing the Surface dreffed to an exaét Level. Take Notice 


avhat Length the Banks ought to.have ; fuppofe, for Inftance, 
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fix Foot, and drive feveral Spikes at Random-feven or eight 
Foot within the Corner Stakes, which will be of Ufe to di- 
reé&t the Hollowing away of the Earth round about, without 
taking it away towards the Edges, which fhould be prefer- 
ved for cutting the Banks in the folid Ground; this ts ex- 
prefs’d by the Winding-Line aaaa. Your Earth being 
cleared out of the Middle, as has been already taught in the 
fecond Grapter; to level and make eaven the Bottom of the 
Bowling-green, adjuft the inner Stakes, that their Heads may 
range exactly, and be of equal Height with thofe of the 
eight Corner Stakes, as you {ee by the Stakes BC DEF G; 
then meafure downwards upon thefe inner Stakes, the one 
Foot Height which the Corner Stakes are above the Ground, 
and add to it, likewife, the Depth or Sinking you would 
give the Bowling-green; fuppofe two Foot, this makes in 
all three Foot, which muft be reckoned downwards upon 
the Stakes, and all them reduced to this Height, by earth- 
ing up or clearing away the Ground from the Foot of them. 
You then {train a Line from one to another, and, by Patterns 
or Furrows, level all the Bottom of the Bowling-green, ac- 


cording to the fecond Pra@tice of the fecond Chapter. This’ 


done, take away all the Stakes, and, drive others in the Bor- 
tom oppofite to the Angles, at eight or ten Foot Diftance, fo 
as to range, and be of equal Height with the Corner Stakes. 
Then upon one of the Corner-Stakes, as H, faften a Line 
level with the Ground, and having taken off one Foot 
downwards upon the Stake K that anfwers it, tie the other 
End of the Line faft there, and ftraining it tight, meafure 
upon it the fix Foot the Bank fhould have, and let fall a 
Plum-Line to the Bottom, fetting a Spike exaétly in the 
Place. Do the fame Work at the {even other Angles of the 
Bowling-green, and having thus found and terminated by 
Spikes the eight Angles at Bottom, ftrain the Line from one 
to another, and defcribe upon it the fecond Octogone. As 
to the Manner of cutting and making the Banks of this 
Bowling-green, you may have Recourle to what has been 
already {aid in the fourthPra@tice, and in the Remarks up- 
on the foregoing Chapter. 
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Wuen thefe three Practices are well underftood, and 
you have traced upon the Ground this Parterre, Grove, and 
Bowling-green, you will be able to do a great Number of 
them with Eafe; for tho’ their Defigns may be different, 
they may all be referred to the f{ame Method. Thus, a Gar- 
dener who has a Parterre or a Grove to fet out, has no more 
to do than to confult the Practice of tracing a Parterre, or 
Grove, @c. and in following precifely what is there taught, 
he will eafily obtain his End. 

I suatt fay nothing here of fetting out a Kitchen-Gar- 
den, a Grove in Quincunce, a Parterre after the English 
Manner, Gre. thefe Sorts of Defigns being very eafy to 
defcribe, when you have well practifed what has been juft 
now taught, upon the Subjeé of fuch as are much more 
compofed, and confequently more difficult to trace out upon: 
the Ground. | 

You muft obferve, that in Lines and Ranges of great 
Length, it is much more exact to meafure at both Ends, 
than in the Middle only. 

- Wuen upon the Ground you meet with any Error be- 
tween your Work, and the Plan upon the Paper, which 
often happens, you muft prove and examine all the Mea- 
{ures one after another, to find out where the Miftake lies ; 
and if you cannot difcover it, and the Error be but inconfi- 
derable, divide it into two ; it will never be perceived up- 
on the Ground, and you can’t be fo circumfpect, but fome 
petty Miftakes will happen. 

Ir any Difficulty arifes in the Practices before mention’d, 
as to. the Ufe of the Semi-circle, Fathom, Line, or the 
like, you may have Recourfe to the three foregoing Chap- 
ters. 
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Cuap. V. 
Of the Choice that ought to be made of 
Trees proper for Pleafure-Gardens, 
and of their good and bad Qualities. 


feresacsreil S of no {mall Importance, to know howto 

Cay) choofe the Trees fed Plants that are to bé 
: G ance eit: ads het ae Ne 
oy) the ereate ill, oftentimes find themfelves 
CGO deceived in Spite of all their Experience » 
However, there are fome pretty fure Marks 
to diftinguifh good Plants from bad ones ; which are to bé 
found at the Bnd of this Chapter, whither I refer you for all 
I have to fay, or can be defired, towards making a true 
Judgment of their Goodnefs. 

Axx the Trees that are commonly made Ufe of in Plea= 
fure-Gardens, come under two Sorts of Names, the Wild, 
and the Aquatick. 

Tue Wildare fo called, becaufe they naturally grow in 
Woods and Forefts, as the Oak,“Elm, Chefnut, Horn= 
beam, O'c. ‘ 

Tue Aquatick, which are much fewer in Number, aré 
fo named, becaufe they delight in watery moift Places, and 
grow better there than any where elfe, as the Afp, Poplar, 
Alder, ©. ) 

Ir will not be improper, before I come to fpeak parti=’ 
cularly of the following Trees, to explain what is meant by 
Sets and Layers. 

W HEN we fay a Tree comes up from a Set or Cutting, 
‘tis to be underftood, that there is no more to be done, than 
te cut a Branch, fharpen it at the End, and thruft it into the 

\ "A ¥ Earth, 
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Earth, to make it take Root, and produce a Tree of the 
fame Kind. Whereas to propagate by Layers is quite ano- 
ther thing, being to choofe out the Suckers and pendent 
Shoots about the Foot of a Tree, and without cutting them, 
to lay them down-five or fix Inches deep in the Earth to 
make them take Root, and the fecond Year to feparate them 
from the Body of the Tree, and tranfplant them. 

I come now to the Defcription of all thefe feveral 
Trees, particularizing them one after another, and {peaking 
of their good and bad Qualities, which it is very material 
to know well, in order to make a good Choice of them: [ 
begin with the Oak. 

'F He Oak is, as it were, the King of Trees, being one 
of the fineft the Earth produces : It is very long a growing, 
but then it is likewife of the longeft Duration. It. ftrikes a 
Root into the Earth almoft as long as the Shoot it makes 
above Ground, which fecures it againft the- higheft Winds. 
It grows upright and tall. Its Wood is very hard, and moft 
coveted of any for Building. Its Leaf is fine, and affords a 
great deal of Shade. The Oak is more proper’ for Woods 
and Forefts, than to form ftrait Walks, and is fomewhat 
fubje& to * May-Bugs, andother Vermin. It yields a Fruit 
called an Acorn, which is fown or fet in the Earth, by 
which it is propagated. This Fruit ferves alfo to feed and 
fatten Hogs. 

Tue Elm, likewife, is one of the fineft Trees that grow. 
Tis faid of this, and of the Oak, that they are a Hundred 
Years a growing, a Hundred Years at a Stay, and a Hun- 
dred Years decaying ; from whence you may judge they laft. 
along Time. It fhoots up ftrait, and very high: Its Leaves 
are fmall,, but very thick; its Wood hard, and very proper 
for Wheelwrights Work ; its Bark is fomewhat rugged and. 
uneaven. The Elm grows fafter than the Oak, andis more. 
efteemed for planting Walks and Groves, It is at prefent 
very much in Ufe, tho’ many People will not plant irs: be- 
caufe they fay the Elm is too luxuriant, f{preading its Roots. 
very far, in. great Abundance, and almoft eaven with the 
Surface of the Ground, which is.all about them: It is very 
fubjec&t to the Caterpillar and Worms; it produces See 

an 
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and is multiplied by Sets and Slips from the Foot of the 
great ‘Trees. 

W war we call L’Ypreau in France, is no other than the 
Elm with broad Leaves, commonly called the * Female Elm, 
which is very much fought after for fine Walks; ’tis call’d 
Ypreau, becaufe it comes originally from the Neighbourhood 
of Ypres in Flanders. Its Leaf is very broad, and much finer 
than that of the common Elm; it makes its Shoots very 
firait, and its Rind is very bright and {mooth ; it is a very 
quick Grower, but lafts not fo long asthe otherElm. It 
yields a Seed, and puts out Suckers, but is fubje& to May- 
Bugs, Caterpillars, and other Infeéts. 

‘Fue Chefnut is one of the moft confiderable Trees that 
are, in refpect of its Profit : It grows upright and tall, but 
does not like every Soil. Its Bark is fine and bright, and 
its broad Leaves make an agreeable Shade : It is more proper 


_ to plant in Woods than in Walks, unlefs it be in the Coun-. 


try, or in fome Park, where you-fet them in By-Places: 
Its Timber is white, and bends eafily, and is made ufe of for 
Hoops: Its Fruit, the Chefnut, is much efteemed, and jis 
very profitable. ‘There is abundance of them eaten, and iu 
{ome Countries they make Bread with them. This Tree 


ions 


* An Opinion 
very unlikely, 
to believe Trees 
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Male and Fe- 
male: Lowe= 


_ ver, Authors 


are (0 divided , 
upon it, that : 

ris a Question 
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Chefntte. 


likewife lafts a.long Time, and is fubje& to.no Vermin... 


*Tis pretended too, that Carpenters-work made of Chef. 
nut-Tree, will never rotnor decay. Chefnnts are fown as 
Acorns. 

Tue Lime or Linden-Tree, is one of thofe that are moft 
fought after for planting Alleys and Groves. It grows 
firaitand high enough, makes a fine Head, and its Rind is. 
{mooth, and very bright : In the Summer-time it puts out 


Lime-Tree..- 


Flowers, the Smell of which is very agreeable: Its Wood is. . 


not the moft efteemed, being white, and: of little Ufe in | 


Work ; however, they make Well-Ropes.of its Rind This 
Tree is fubject to no Infects ; but ic weeps,and eafily grows 


hollow, fo that ’tis of no long Duration. ‘There is a Kind | 


of it call’d the Dutch Lime, which is moft efteemed, be- 
caufe of its large Leaves; it yicldsaSeed, and is eafily pro- 
duced by Layers. - 

THE: 
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Tue Indian, or Horfe-Chefnut, fo called, becaufe the 
Chefnuts were brought firft from Imdia, that multiplied the 
Species of them in France, is one of the moft agreeable 
Trees to Sight that can be. Its upright Stem, its {mooth 
Rind, its regular Head, its handfome Leaves, and its. pira-— 
midalFlowers, make it fought after more than any other. 
It is proper only for making Walks, being a very ill Tree 
to plant in Squares of Wood. It does not rife very high, 
but grows very upright ; its Wood is tender, breaks ealily, 
and is fit for no Ufe, not fo muchas to burn, growing only 
black, and deadning the Fire, fo that it is a Tree of no Kind 


of Profit. Its Fruit is good for nothing but to plant, yet 


tis reported, they have lately found the Secret of making 
Powder for the Hair with it. All the ExceMency of the 
Horfe-Chefnut lies in its growing faft, but then it lafts but 
a little while, and is very fubjeé&t to May-Bugs and Cater- 
pillars, which ftrip it fo entirely of its Leaves, as to leave 
its Head quite naked and bare. | 

Tue Beech is a Tree that grows very beautiful, and one 
of the ftraiteft that are ; its Bark is {mooth and fhining, its 
Leaf fomewhat fmall, but very handfome ; its Wood hard, 
and ufeful for abundance of Works. This Tree is very fit 
to form Walks, Palifades, and Woods ; but ’tis very fubject 
to May-Bugs and Caterpillars. It produces a Fruit called 
Beech-maft, which is eaten by fome, and has the Tafte of a 
{mall Nut: They make Oil of it, andfometimes Bread, in 
Times of great Scarcity ; its Species is propagated by fow- 
ing the Fruit. 

Horw-se Am has much Conformity with the Beech, their 
Bark and Leaf being very much alike: It is fit, asthe Beech 
is, to form Walks, Palifades, and Woods; but efpecially Pa- 
lifades, in which *tis made Ufe of more than any other 
Plant. Then the French change its Name, and inftead of 
Charme, call it Charmille, which imports no more than {mall 
Plants of Horn-beam about two Foot high, and no bigger 
than a Wheat Straw; it bears no Fruit, but abundance of 
Seed, which is very tedious to raife; its Wood is very good 
to burn. This Tree isdifficult to take Root, unlefs it by in 

Pu 
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frefh Land, and is very fubjeét to Caterpillars and May- 
Bugs. | | 

Ta & Maple has this peculiar Excellency, that it grows in 
the Shade, and under great Trees. It rifes to. a moderate 
Height, but fomewhat crooked; its Wood is very hard and 
full of Veins, and is made Ufe of for feveral Moveables, and 
Mufical Inftruments ; its Bark is very rugged, its Leaf of a 
pale Green, and not fo handfome as that of the Beech or 
Horn-beam. °Tis made ufe of to fillupaWood, and to 
plant Palifades, and is at prefent much in Requeft. It yields 
Seed which grows very faft, and the Tree is fomewhat fub- 
ject to May-Bugs. 

Tue Afh is the meaneft of allthefe Trees; ’tis not but 
that it grows fine and ftrait, but the little Greennefs it af- 
fords, and its unwholfome Shade, makes it feldom ufed in 
Gardens, unlefs it be in Woods; its Leaf is extremely 
{mall, and of a pale Green ; its Timber is very {mooth and 
free from Knots, which makes it ufeful for feveral Pur- 
pofes. ‘This Tree is very fubjeét to the Flies, Cantharides, 
and yields aSeed by which it is propagated. 

T neSycomore rifes pretty high; its Wood is very tender, 
and when broken, therecomes a Milk out of it, as out of 
the Fig-Tree ;. it is fit for little or no Ufe; its Rind is 
fmooth enough, and its Leaf, which is much like that of 
_ the Vine, is very large: It lafts not long, and a little Mat— 
ter kills it: The beft Quality it has, is, that it grows very 
faft, and, in any Ground. ‘This Free is fo fubje& to all: 
Sorts of Vermin, that it is not much fought after for Gar- 
dens ; It produces a great deal of Seed, which falling of it- 
felf, grows with as much Eafe as Weeds do. 

Tue Birch is one of the leaft Frees, tho’ it rifes toa fuf- 
ficient Height. Its Wood is white, and good for nothing 
but to make Brooms, and fuch trifling Bufineffes ; its Rind. 
is whitilh, and fomewhat rough. It affords but little Shade, 
its Leaves being very fmall, and like thofe of the Poplar. 
Fhis Tree helps us to the firft Verdour of the Spring, and: 
is liable to no Sort of Vermin, which is the beft that can be- 
{aid of it, but it is very fubjeé&t to weeping. ‘There is fome- 


Controverfy amongft Authors, whether this Tree be of the- 
- Aquatick. 
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Aquatick or wild Kind, becaufe it grows equally well in 
moift or dry Places; it yields a great deal of Seed. 

Tue Acacia, called the Common Acacia of America, was 
formerly much in Vogue. ‘This is a Tree that does not 
rife very high ; its Wood is hard and uneayen, its Leaves 
fmall, affording but little Shade, and its Boughs full of 
Prickles. All this Tree could be valued for, formerly, 
when they planted abundance of Walks and Arbors with — 
them, was, ‘that it grows'very faft, and puts out Flowers’in 
the Spring that have a very agreeable Smell. But being a 
Tree very fubje& to weep, having a rugged Bark, and very 


{mall Leaves, it is at prefent in no greatEfteem. They 


have got a Cuftom of heading it from Time to Time, 
which makes it look even worfe than it would do. This 
Tree alfo feeds, as well as the others. 

Tue Platanus, or Plane-Tree, is one of the nobleft 
Trees that are; “tis not fo-common in France, as in Italy 
and Spain, by reafon it naturally loves hot Countries. This 
Tree rifes very ftrait and beautiful, and yields abundance 
of Shade : Its Wood is hard and inclining to white, as 1s al- 
fo its Bark, which is very fmooth : Its Leaf refembles that 
of the Sycomore ; tis raifed from Seed in France, but not 
without fome Difficulty. 

‘Tue Afp, or Afpen-Tree, as well as the three follow- 
ing, is of the Nature of thofe that like the Water, which 
makes them called Aquatick ; it Shoots up tall and ftrait ; 
its Wood, which is whitifh and light, ferves for many Pur- 
pofes ; its Bark is fmooth, and inclining to white ; its 
Leaves are round, of a pale Green, and always shake with 
the leaft Breath of Wind, for which reafon the French call 
it Le Tremble. There are fine Walks of it planted about 
Canals and Ponds; it grows very faft, and is raifed by 
Cuttings and Layers. 

Tue Alder-Tree grows very tall and ftrait ; its Wood 
is pretty much like that of the Afp, and its Leaf like that of 
the Hafel ; its Bark is very fmooth, and of a blackifh Co- 
lour. ’Tis of Ufe for feveral Works, but particularly for 
making Pipes to convey Water in, and is propagated as the 
foregoing, by Sets and Layers, 

THE 
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Tue Poplar differs but little from the Trees laft men- 
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tion’d ; it grows toa confiderable Héight, and very quick. 


Its Wood is white, eafy to cleave, and fit for very few 
Ufes. Its Bark is fmooth and whitifh, as well as its 
’ Leaves; whichare broad, clammy, and of a {hining Green. 
It grows likewife from Cuttings. 

Te Sallow or Withy does not fhoot very high, and is 
the leaft of all thefe Trees ; its Wood is white, and fit to 
make Baskets and Poles of; its Bark is very ugly, its Leaves 
fmall and longifh, and of a faint Green. The Willow is 
very fubjecét to weep and grow hollow, and fo is of no long 
Continuance ; it is headed every three or four Years. It 
grows from Cuttings, which the French call Plangons, or 
Settlings, which they plant upon the Banks of Rivers, and 
in marthy Places. 

Tue Trees we call Aquatick, have a peculiar Merit, 
which diftinguifhes them very much from thofe of the 
Woods, in that they are fubjeét to no Vermin, by a Natu- 
ral and Phyfical Reafon, which is, that they are of fo colda 
Nature, that the Infects cannot lay their Eggs upon them. 

Axx the Trees hitherto mention’d, are, in general, cal- 
led Foreft-Trees; thofe that follow being but Shrubs, made 
ufe of in Woods to fill up and furnifh Brufh-wood at the 
Foot of the great Trees. 

Tue White-Thorn, call’d by the French L’ Aubepine, is 
one of the moft confiderable Shrubs, as well by reafon of 
its Flowers which yield a very fweet Smell, as for that it 
allures the Nightingale, the moft charming Mufician of the 
Woods. This Shrub grows without Difficulty ; ’tis armed 
with very fharp Prickles, which makes it ufed in planting 
Quickfet-Hedges, the Approach of which it defends with ite 
fharp Thorns ; its Leaves are indented, and of a very fine 
Green. The White-Thorn is very fubje@ to Caterpillars 
and is raifed from Seed and Layers. sa? 

Tue Hafel, or Nut-Tree, is alfo oneof the fineft Shrubs 
for garnifhing of Groves ; its Wood is very bright, and_puts 
out abundance of Boughs; its Leaf is handfome ’and very 
_ broad, efpecially that of the Filberd, the Fruit of which is 

yaoft efteemed: Its Species is propagated by fowing the 
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Fruit, or Nuts, of elfe by Layers. This Shrub has feveral 
wonderful Properties attributed to it, relating to Secrets, 
fuch as to find out Water, Thefts, Murders, and hidden 
‘Treafures; but thefe are not much to berely’d on. 

Tue Tree of Fudas, or of Fudea, is very much efteem- 
ed, upon account of its fine red Flowers ; it grows toacon- 
fidérable Height, andvery thick : Its Wood is blackifh, and 
its Leaf refembles that of the Apricock-Tree. It is multi- 
plied by Seed and Layers. 

. The Ozier is a Shrub of the watery Kind, which fhoots 
not up very high. Its Wood is flender, and Very pliable. 
*Tis fit for Hampers, Baskets, and abundance of other Pur- 
pofes, which makes it very profitable, becaufe it is often 
cut: Its Leaves are like thofe of the Willow, and it is pro- 
duced by Cuttings and Layers. 

TueRre are, befides thefe, feveral Kinds of Shrubs, the 
particular Defcription of which would carry me too far from 
my Purpofe; wherefore, I fhall content myfelf to give the 
Names of them in general, fuch are the Lote-Tree, the Ba- 
ftard-Sena, the Service-Tree, the Cornel-Tree, the bitter 
Cherry-Tree, the Neapolitan-Medlar, 6c. moft of which 
are perpetuated by their Fruits. : 

Iw garnifhing Woods, they make ufe likewife of Plants 
of Horn-beam, Maple, Elm, Oaklings, and Chefnuts, which 
are kept headed on purpofe to make handfome ‘Putts and 
‘Thickets of Under-wood. = The 

Tue Shrubs made ufe of in the Borders of Parterres, are. 
ftill very different from thofe juft mention’d, being of amuch 


-f{maller Kind, for which Reafon the French call them Ay- 


buftes: Such are the common and Pevrfian Lilaches, the 
Dutch and Monthly Rofe-Trees, Honyfuckles, Syringas, 
common Jafmins and Jonquils, Privet, Sweet Trefoil, Rofe- 
mary, Spanifh-Broom, @c. which Shrubs are fo well known 
by every one, that I fhall make noDefcription of them in 
this Place. Their Choice depends upon every ones Fancy, 
each having its peculiar Worth and Excellence. | 
Notuine remains, but to {peak of thofe Trees and 
Shrubs that are not ftript of their Leaves in Autumn, but. 
keep their Verdour in the coldeft Weather in Winter, which 
gives 
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gives them the Name of Ever-Greens. Thefe that follow, 
are fuch as are ordinarily made ufe of in Gardens. 

Tue Yew is one of the fineft Ever-Greens; it grows as 
tall or as low as you pleafe; and, in a word, may be 
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Tew-Tree, 


brought to any Form, by clipping. Its Wood is very hard, » 


its Branches very full of Leaves, of a deep Green, 
and extremely pleafant to the Eye. It is fit for Pa. 
lifades, as alfo for garnifhing the Borders of Parterres. Tis 
pretended, that its Shade is very dangerous and * unwhole- 
fome. It bears a Seed which is very long a raifing, and is 
multiplied alfo by Layers. 

Tue Picea, orPitch-Tree, is pretty much like the Yew 
in its Wood and its Leaf, but it fhoots up much higher, and 
does not grow fo handfome, nor fo thick of Branches, as 
the Yew does. It is proper only in Woods, and in great 
double Walks, where ’tis planted between the detached 


¥ Fatale eft 
dormire fub 
Ifum. 


Picéas 


‘Trees. They make no ufe of it now-a-days in Parterres,’ 


becaufe it grows too high, and is very fubje& to be unfur- 

nithed at Foot. The Picea bears a Seed which is not {o long 

a coming out of the Ground, as that’of the Yew. | 
Tue Fir-Tree is one of thofe that rife the higheft and 


ftraiteft of any; its Timber is white of Colour, and light, ” 


but very ftiff, which makes it ufed for Matts of Ships. 
Boards are likewife made of it, which ferve for abundance 
of Purpofes: Its Leaves are much like thofe of the Yew ; 
it is fit only for Woods and Forefts, and efpecially for hilly 
Places. It bears a fcaly Fruit of a piramidal Figure, call’d 
the Fir-Apple, which contains the Seed. 

Tue Pine is a Tree very different from the Fir, though 
many People confound one with the other. It fhoots up 
very high, and pretty upright. It puts out abundance of 


Fir-Tree, 


Pine-Tree. 


Branches which are very full of Leaves above, and quite na- 
ked below. Its Timber is reddith and heavy, and its Leaves © 


are narrow, long, and prickly; its Bark inclines to a black, 
and is very rough. It produces a rofinous Gum, with 


which they make Pitch and Tar for Shipping. ‘This Tree, ’ 


as well as the Fir, loves Mountainous Places, Its Fruit is 


call’'d the Pine-Apple, in which the Seed lies, 
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Tne Cyprefs isa very beautiful Tree, and rifes to a 
great Height. It is furnifhed very thick from its Foot to its 
very Top, which terminates ina Point. Its Timber is very 
hard, and of a good Smell: Its Leaves, which are of a whi- 
tith Green, are very thick; it is proper for making Alleys 
and Palifades. Its Fruit, calld the Cypre{s-Apple, inclofes 
its Seed, which is fomewhat tedious to raife. 

Tue Scarlet-Oak, or Holm, fomewhat refembles an Ap- 
ple-Tree or Pear-Tree; it does not rife fo high as the com~ 
mon Oak, and its Wood is very different, but its Leaves 
and Acorn are much like it, except that they are f{maller, 
and of a light Green. This Tree is proper to make Walks 
of, and its Species is perpetuated by the Acorn it bears. 

Tuose that follow, are only the Shrubs and Plants 
made ufe of to form Palifades, to furnifh the lower Parts in 
Woods of Ever-Greens, and to fet off the Borders of Pare 
terres. 

Tut Holly paffes for one of the fineft Ever-Green 
Shrubs that are to be mzt with; it does not grow very high, 
but is of a fhining Green, and very charming : Its Wood is. 
very hard, of which they make Wands and Riding-Switches, 
Its Leaves are jagged, and befet withPrickles. It is multi— 
plied by Seed. 

Tue Juniper Tree fhoats pretty high, and {mells very 
well: Its Wood is very hard, and its Leaves {mall and prick- 
ly: It produces Seed. 

Tue Phillyrea is a Shrub that does not rife very high : 
Its Wood is blackifh, and its Leaves refemble thofe of the 
Olive, but are fhorter, and of a-tolerable good Green. This 
Shrub grows very well furnifh’d, which makes it efteemed 
for Palifades ; it grows without Difficulty even in the Shade, 
and is propagated either by the Seed or Layers. 

Sasin; or Savine, grows very tall for a Shrub; its 
Stem is fomewhat bulky, and its Wood is very hard ; its 
Leaves are like the Cyprefs-Tree. Itis multiply’d by Seed 
and Layers. 

“Tue Pyracantha, which the French call Le Buiffon Ar- 
dent, is pretended to be the fame with that, in which Scri- 
pture tells us Gop appeared to Mofes. It does not grow 

very 
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~ very tall, and its Leaf is very much like that of the Plum=. 


Tree. Its red Berries, which continue on it in the Winter, 
and which, at a Diftance, make it look as tho’ it were full 
of Fire, have given it the Name of the Burning Bujh ; ’tis 
in thefe Berries its Seed lies. 

Tue Alaternus refembles the Olive-Tree in its Leaves ; 
they are of a blackifh Green, and pretty thick); it-is very 
fit to make Palifades with, and is raifed from Layers. 

Tue Box-Tree is a green Shrub of the greateft Ufe, and 
one of the moft neceffary in Gardens. ‘There are two Sorts 
of it; the Dwarf-Box, which the French call Buis d’ Artois, 
the Leaves of which are like thofe of the Myrtle, but green- 
_ er and harder. ‘This is made ufe of for planting the Em- 


Alaternuss 
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broidery of Parterres, and the Edgings of Borders. It na-.. 


turally does not grow very muc 
Dwarf-Box. The other Kind is the Box-Tree of the Woods, 


which advances nich higher, and has bigger Leaves than. 


, which makes it called 


the former, which makes it fit to form Palifades, and green. 


Tufts for garnifhing of Woods; it comes up in the Shade, 
but isa long Time a gaining any confiderable Height: Its, 
Wood is yellowith, and very hard. It is put to.a great 


many petty Ufes, as the making of Combs, Balls, @c. Both. . 
thefe Kinds of Box yield a Seed, but it is commonly pro-. 


duced by Slips. 

One thing muft be faid in Praife of thefe Ever-Green 
Trees and Shrubs, that the Hardnefs of their Wood and 
Leaves, fecures them from all Sorts of Infeéts and Vermin. 

Ass the Climate of France is very different from that of 
the Indies in the Degree of Heat, it is better to raife Ever= 
Greens from Slips and Layers, than to fow the Seed, which 

_ often fails, or, at leaft, is a great while a coming up. — 

Tue Advantage to be drawn from Ever-Greens, rather 
re{pects the Art of Phyfick, in which they afford feveral Re- 
medies, than the Ufe to be made of them in Trade, whe- 
ther for Building, Artificers-Work, or Fewel, in all which 
the Trees firft mention’d at the Beginning of this Chapter, 
are very ferviceable ; and upon this Account it is that there 
are fo great a Number of thefe Ever-Green Plants in the* 
RoyalPhyficksGatdens "7 
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TH HSE are all the Trees and Shrubs that are ordinarily 


*made ufe of in fine Gardens. In the fhort Defcription of 
“which, I have endeavour’d to include a general Idea of each 
“Tree, mentioning its Height, its Leaves, its Wood or Tim- 


ber, and the Ufe that is made of it; its proper Place in 


‘Gardens, the Vermin it is fubjeét to, and the Manner of 


perpetuating its Species, which are all of Ufe to guide you, 
in the Choice you have to make of them. However, Inow. 


‘proceed to give you my Opinion of thofe that feem to me 


to be the beft, and that I advife you to employ in planting 
your Gardens. 

Tue Trees ordinarily made ufe of to form handfome 
Walks, are Elms, Limes, and Horfe-Chefnuts : Walks of 
Elms, when well kept, grow very tall and lofty; they put 


‘out beautiful Leaves, and are withal very lafting: Walks 


of Limes are likewife very handfome, efpecially when they 


are Dutch Limes. ‘Thefe Trees are known to shoot up ve- 


ry high, they have a fmooth Bark, a moft agreeable Leaf, 


-and yield abundance of Flowers that {mell very fweet; be- 


fides which, they are {ubje& to no Sort of Vermin. Thefe 


.are the two Kinds of Trees I adyife you conftantly to make 


ufe of, preferably to the Horfe-Chefnut, notwithftanding it 
is fo much inFafhion. Icannot deny but the Horfe-Che{nut 
is a handfome Tree ; ’tis certain it grows very upright, has 
a fine Body, a polifh’d Bark, ‘and a beautiful Leat ; but the 
Filth it makes continually in the Walks, by the Fall of its 


‘Flowers in the Spring, its Husks and Fruit in the Summer, 


and its Leaves in the Beginning of Autumn, mightily leffens 
its Merit: Add to this, that it is very - fubjec&t to May-Bugs 


-and Caterpillars, which ftrip it quite naked in the Summer- 


time; that its Shade, as is pretended at leaft, is very un- 
wholfome; that it grows but to a moderate Stature, lafts 
-but a very little while, and that its Timber is of no manner 
of Profit. 
Tue right way of choofing Elms, Limes, Horfe-~Chef- 
nuts, and generally all the Trees above-mention’d, confifts 
in the three following Obfervations, which contain all that 
-can be faid upon this Subject. 
“THE 
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Tux firft is to examine if a Tree beftrait, ofa fine Stem, 


ofa bright and {mooth Rind free from Mofs ;' if ithave good 
Store of Roots, and very fibrous; if it be well drawn, 


without breaking or wronging the greater Roots. You- 
can’t be deceived in believing a Tree in this Condition. 


good, finec it has all the Qualities requifite to make it, in 


Time, a fine Tree, But, if the Plant be crooked, fhort, | 


and mifhapen, its Bark {cabby and full of Mofs, and its 


Roots broken and fhiver’d, or very much unfurnifh’d, and _ 


not fibrous, the Tree is doubtlefs good for nothing, and you 


ought to reject it entirely. You may confidently depend’ 


upon this Obfervation, which indeed is the moft effential of 


all, and will hold-as a general Rule for all the Plants you. 


can fuppofe. 
Tue fecond Thing material to be obferved in the Choice 


of Trees, is, that they be taken out of worfe Ground than 
you intend to put them into. The Reafon is, that the Trees 
liking this better Earth, take Root again fooner, become 


more bulky and ftrair, grow infinitely fafter, and are not fo. 


fubjeé& to be cover’d with Mofs. Whereas, if your Plants 


- come out of as good Earth, or better than that into which. 


you remove them, they droop and languifh, grow crooked, 
grubby, and full of Mofs; and at laft die away, and feem 
to bewail, if 1 may fo fay, the Lofs of their firft Nurfe. 


Tue third Obfervation is, not to infift too much upon: 


the Bignefs of Trees ; for I efteema Tree of a moderate Size, 
better than all the great ones that are fought with fo much 
Earneftnefs; and there is more Hope of its taking Root 
when ’tis about fix or feven Inches in Compafs, than when 
tis very large. There are alfo more of thefe great Trees 
die, notwithftanding all the-Preeautions that can be taken, 
than of thofe that are of the Size I mention. 

As to Palifades, the Plants that aré moft efteemed for 
them, are Horn-beam, Beech, and Maple, which, tobe good; 
Should have their Bark bright and fmooth, and their Root 
very fibrous. They fhould be drawn froma Nurfery, where 
they were raifed from Seed ; you may eafily know that a 
Plant is taken from a Nurfery, when it is {trait and fair, and 
its Tap-Root not hooked; for the Plants of Horn-beam a 
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‘Maple, thatare drawn out of the Woods, are not worth 


tranfplanting, being no better than Shoots and Suckers from 
thofe Roots, which the French Gardeners call de la Crofferte, 
from their having the Form of a Crofs. 

Tue beft of thefe three Plants, in my Opinion, is Horn- 
beam ; but unlefs it be planted in frefh Ground, and a ve- 
ry clear-Expofure, it is difficult to raife : Maple, on the con- 
trary, grows every where, as well in the Shade as in the 
open Air. 

Yew and Box are alfo made ufe of for planting Pali- 
fades, which having the Advantage of being always green, 
are very much diftinguifhed from the others. | 

Tue Yew, Picea, and other Ever-green Shrubs, to be 
good, fhould be of a deep and very lively Green, inclining 
to a Dark, without looking changed or yellowilh, which is 
their Diftemper. ‘They are raifed in Baskets of Earth, of 
which you fhould take Care to choofe thofe thar are at leaft a 
Year or two old, which the French call the * old Basketted : 
This is a neceflary Caution, as is that too of choofing the 
moft vigorous, which are always the beft. Pie 

THE Box proper for planting Palifades, is the Wood- 
Box ; it fhould be drawn fomewhat tall and ftrong, with 
good Roots, and very fibrous: For the Dwarf-Box, which 
makes the Embroidery of Parterres, it fhould be young, 
{mall and fibrous, not too dry ; and that which has the leaft 
and moft delicate Leaf, is moft efteem’d. If you follow 
this Rule in choofing it, you will not be obliged ro pull up 
your Parterre every five or fix Years, by reafon of the. 
Height of the Box, notwithftanding all imaginable Care be: 
taken to clip it often. : 4 

For fuch Squares of Wood as you would have fhoot up 
very high, all the Trees before mention’d may be employ'd 
in them ; however, thofe that are moft efteemed, are the 
Oak, Elm, Chefnut, Beech, and Horn-beam, which grow 
very tall, form a beautiful Covert, and are very profitable. 
For planting Thickets and Under-wood at the Foot of the 
great Trees, Sets of Horn-beam, Maple, Filberd, Lime-Tree, 


and White-Thorn, are the beft, and make the moft bulhy 
Heads; 
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Heads; however, all Plants in general are not improper for 
this Ufe. j 

In low and marfhy Places you may plant Afp, Poplar, 
B'rch, and Alder, as beft for the higher Trees, and fill up 
with Oziers, Willow, Hafel, Gc. As for what concerns 
Woods of Ever-Greens; Cyprefs, Fir, Pine, Picea, and 
Scarlet-Oak, fhould be chofen to make the Walks, and the 
tall Wood within, as being thofe that thoot-the higheft, and 
moft upright. You may plant the Palifades with Yew, Box, 4s the green 
Phyllirea, and Cyprefs ; and-the Thickets with Juniper, “0od/at-xuel. 
Savine, Lawrel, Alaternus, Holly, and other Ever-Greens 
above-mention’d. = 
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Of the Manner of Planting all the dif- 
jerent Parts of a Fine Garden. 


| LL that has been faid inthe foregoing Chap- 
=)))]] ters, would fignify nothing, without the Ad- 
dition of what is contained in this and the 
f following Chapter ; the Ufefulnefs and Ne- 
ay ceflity of which, are fufficiently known to all 
the World. Were the Ground never fo well 
drefs’d, the Garden truly traced out, and the Trees never 
fo well chofen, all would be to no purpofe, if you were 
ignorant of the right Method of Planting, and of the Care 
that fhould be taken of young; Plants, to raife them as they 
require. 

. Tue Bufinefs of xaifing Trees to a fine Stature in a little 
time, depends upon Two Fhings; good Planting, and the 
Care to be taken of them, aecording to the different Seafons 
of the Year. The firft of thefe I fhall treat of in this Chap- 
ter, and refer what I have to fay of the latter ta the Chap- 
ter that follows. 

Piantine differs according to the different Parts that 
compofe a Garden ; all which muft be diftinély {poken to, 
in order to know how to plant them, I begin with Par- 
terres. 

A PARTERRE being traced out, as has been before de- 
{cribed in Chap. 4. the Box chofen, according to the Obfer- 
vation in the foregoing Chapter ; and the Ground well pre- 
pared, and drefs’d;, take a * Dibble, and a Spade, (which 
are two Inftruments the moft made ufe of in Gardening): 
‘ : andi 
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and after having trimm’d the Roots of the Box, and cut away 
fome of their Fibers, make a little Rill, or Trench, with 
the Dibble, or Setting-Stick, about halfia Foot deep, keep- 
ing exactly in the Track of the Defign ; then take away the 
Dibble, and widen the Infide of the Trench a little, to re 
ceive the Box, which you are to place in Order, burying the 
Roots of it up to the Neck, that is, that nothing appear out 
of the Ground but the Leaves: After which, give two or 
three Strokes| with the Setting-Stick, all about what you 
have juft planted, to clofe the Earth again, and fill up the 
little Cavities. ‘The Box being thus put in the Ground, you 
range it either with the Back of the Setting-Stick, or your 
Hands, and give it the Shape and Turn it ought to have, 
according to the Defign ; fettling the Earth well all about 
it, for fear the Air get in, and fpoil it. 

Tne Dibble is thus to be made ufe of every where, ex- 
cept in great Lengths, and very large Edgings of Box, as 
the Sides of Borders, and the greater Branches of the Em- 
broidery, which may be done with the Spade: In thefe 
you ftrain a Line, according to the Draught, from one End 
to the other, and opening a Rill with the Spade, fet your 
Box in it, and cover it afterwards with Earth, which makes 
much quicker Difpatch than the Dibble. 

Tue Parterre being thus planted, you dig the Places de- 
figned for Borders with the Spade, and fillthem with Mold 
mixt with good Earth, which you lay rounding in the Mid- 
dle like an Afs’s Backs and then fpace out, and mark with 
Spikes, the Places where the Yews and Shrubs muft be plan- 
ted purfuant to the Defign, caufing Holes to be dug for 
them according to their Size. I have already faid, in the 
4th Chapter of the Firft Part, that very large Yews and 
Sbrubs are now out of ufe, becaufe they hinder the Pro- 
. {pect ; fo that thefe Yews having at moft but four or five 
Foot Height, the Holes will be big enough, if open’d three 
Foot {quare, and two Foot deep. ‘Thefe Holes being made, 
caufe a Yew to be brought to one End of the Border, and 
cutting its Basket, uncover the Clod, and trim the ftraggling 
Roots that exceed it; then throw a little good Earth into 
the Bottom of the Hole, and fet your Tree in the Middle . 
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the Border, meafuring it very exadtly ; fecure it a little, b 
throwing in fome Earth upon it till the Hole be half filled 
up, and plant another Yew at the other End; and having 
thus planted two, you {pace out and range all the others 
by them. 

In Borders the Yews are generally fet at 12 Foot diftance,; 
with a Shrub between; but this Rule can’t be follow’d 
where the Borders are cut, or where they are in Comparti- 
ment; you muft then be governed by the Defign, and con- 
fine yourfelf to certain ftated Places. 

Y ov muft obferve, in Borders that are twifting and cir- 
cular, to plant the Yews in the Middle, at equal Diftances 
one from another, and as upright as poffible by your Eye, 
which is the fureft Method, having no Range to take, and 
the Line being of no Serviee. 

T urs is all the Difficulty in Parterres, which muft not be 
clipped till the fecond Year after they are planted, that the 
Box may take Root, and gather Strength. You then revifit 
your Parterre from one End to the other, and new furnifh 
with Box the Places that require it. ‘They make ufe of 
Shears for the clipping of Parterres, which mutt be kept ve- 
ry clofe, without altering the Defign: In Borders and 
{trait Edgings of Box, you may ftrain a Line to clip them 
by. 


Tue moft proper Time to trim a Parterre, is the Month 
of May. If the Ground be fomewhat dry, you muft water 
the Box well the firft Year it is planted, in order to haften its 
ftriking Root. 

Tue Walks and Counter-Walks, that are to be planted - 
with Elms, Lime-Trees, Chefnuts, Gc. being drawn, you 
drive Stakes at every 12 Foot diftance, to mark-out the 
Place of each Tree. This Diftance is a Mean between the 
nine Foot from Tree to Tree, allowed by fome, which isnot . 
enough, and the 15 or 18 Foot given by others, which is too 
much; the Diftance of 12 Foot is reafonable, and more in 
ufe than either of the others. At each of thofe Spikes, caufe 
Holes to be dug of four Foot fquare, and three Foot deep. 
If the Bottom of Earth be good, you may make ufe of it ; 
but if ic look exhaufted and dry, you muft bring in better, 

or 
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or take fome of the upper Mold, and throw in feven or eight 
Inches Depth of it into the Bottom of the Hole. 

BeEFore you plant your Trees, they fhould be cut to 
eight or nine Foot Height, by taking off their Heads, unlefs 
they are raifed in Baskets, as {hall be mention’d by and by. 
Then their Roots muft be trimmed, by cutting away the 
Extremities of the Fibers, and their broken and bruifed 
Roots, which the French call* Drefling a ‘Tree. This done, 
you fet the Root of the Tree in the Middle of the Hole, 
{preading out all the {mall Roots, and filling in the Earth a- 
bout them with your Hand, taking Care that no Stones or 
hollow Places be left towards the Bottom, which would 
expofe the Roots to the Air, and hinder their Connexion 
with the Ground. Your Tree being well fecured, let the 
Earth be entirely filled in all about it; and fettle ic down by 
treading on it. 

W Hen you have planted two or three Trees in- a Row, 
as their Places are ftaked out, that is to fay, a Tree at eacla 
End, and one in the Middle of the Line, you may then take 
away all the Stakes as ufelefs, thefe three Trees being fuf- 
ficient Direction for you to fet all the others in the fame 
Range. It muft not be fuppofed that all the Holes are to be 
made at the fame Time; you ought to leave Stakes at cer- 
tain Diftances, till you have planted two or three Trees up- 
onalLine. Thisisa general Rule for planting all Sorts of 
Trees, increafing or diminifhing the Size of the Holes, as 
Occafion requires. _ 

Tuose who defire to have a fine Garden in little Time, 
though it coft them fomething more, make ufe of Trees 
raifed with their Clod or Earth about them, by which they 
gain five or fix Years Growth; becaufe thefe Trees being 
raifed with a Body of Earth that covers their Roots, are 
planted at their full Height, without, cutting ; whereas 
other Trees, whofe Roots are bare, not having Strength 
enough to nourifh their Head, muft neceffarily be taken off 
to eight or nine Foot Height, as was juft now mention’d. 
From whence ‘tis evident, that a Gentleman, by planting 
Trees in their Clod, gains the Time thofe Trees neceffari- 
ly require to make another Head ; befides that they are in- 
. 7 finitely 
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finitely move beautiful, not difcovering their Removal, as 
thofe do that have been headed. I have planted Elms in 
their Clod 30 Foothigh, andias big as one’s Thigh, which 
-have taken again to 2 Wonder; by this Expedient you plant 
‘Trees at their full Bignefs, which was never done hereto- 
fore, and enjoy a Garden ten Years the fooner, by means of 
this admirable Contrivance. 

Great Care fhould be taken how you follow the Ad- 
vice of fome* Gardeners, who pretend that youmay planta 
Tree boldly at its full Height without cutting of any thing, 
though it have no Clod about its Root. Thefe Men, to fup- 
port their Opinion, affirm, that this Body of Earth binding 
up the Roots too much, which you are obliged to cut fhort, 
hinders them from doing their Office, and extending them- 
felves with Vigour ; whereas, when the Roots of Trees are 
uncover’d their whole Length, they are placed in Order, and 
filled up with Earth much better; befides that being thus 
incited as it were on all Sides, they more eafily fhoot and 
faften themifelves in the Ground. 

Turs is an Opinion that Experience has often found to 
-be falfe, and which I advife you by no means to follow ; 
for when Trees have no Earth about their Foot, or that the 
Clod is broke in carrying of them, they are in great Danger 
of dying, the Sap of itfelf not having Force enough to rife 
to the Top of the Tree, and to nourifh its Head, unlefs af- 
fifted by this Clod of Earth, which is that in which the Tree 
was railed, and which nourifhes and maintains its Roots, till 
they have Strength enough to penetrate the new Ground 
that is about them. In the 8th Chapter I fhall defcribe the 
Manner of raifing Trees in their Clod. 

For planting Palifades, you are to ftrain a Line accor- 
ding to the Draught traced out, or to the Row of Trees, if 
there be any, and, with the Spade, opena Trench or Rilla 
Foot deep, taking Care to preferve one of its Sides from 
flipping down, and to open the Trench upon the Infide of 
the Walk, which is always beft for the Plants. This done, 
‘kneeling down with your Left Knee upon the Edge of the 
‘Trench, take the Plants one by one, after having trimmed 


the Extremities of the Roots a little,.and fer them two or 
three 
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three Inches afunder, according to their Size, holding the 
Plant againft the Ground, which, upon one Side of the 
Trench, fhould be cut perpendicular, and keeping it there 
with the Back of your Left Hand, throw in the Earth about 
the Roots with your Right Hand, till they are quite cover’d. 


‘Take Care that the Plants be fet right, and well adjufted 


one with another ; after which fill up the Trench entirely, 
and tread the Ground with your Feet to fettle it. | 

Paxisapes that are planted large, and fix or feven 
Foot high, are not fo fure of taking Root, as the young 
Ftorn-beam which I efteem infinitely the better: But there 
is an ill Cuftom amongft Gardeners, which is to cut the 
Florn-beam to the Level of the Ground, which is very inju- 
rious to it, and hinders its growing upright, making no 
more than a Parcel of Stubs, {pringing out of one Side and 
the other. I made the Experiment of a Palifade of Horn- 
beam cut in this Manner, and of another which I let grow 
its whole Height ; and 1 found that the Palifade which had 
not been cut, came up much better and more upright than 
the other, though in the fame Ground, ' 

A smMaut Space fhould be left behind the Palifades when 
they are planted againft 2 Wall, partly for the Palifade, that 
you may come to work at, and to clip the Back of it ; and. 
partly tor the Wall, which, by this means, is preferved 
much better and longer. 

You muft take great Care of putting Dung into. the 
Holes where you intend to plant your ‘Frees, under the 
Pretence of dunging them, for if you lay the Dung too 
low, itis ufelefs, by reafon the Salt of it can’t affeét the 
Roots ; and if you put it towards the Top, it will rot the 


Stem of the Tree, breed) Worms, and dry up the Ground,, 


all which are but tooapt to bring a Mortality upon young. 


Plants. You fhould put nothing into thefe Holes but good. 


frefh Earth; and to keep the new planted Trees, from the 
great Heats in Summer, you may fpread, upon the Surface 


of the Ground about the Foot of them, fix or fevem Inches. 


Thicknefs of half-rottem Dung, becaufe ’tis then fuller of 


‘Salts and vegetable Spirits, which the Rain and Waterings. 


Ie 


will foak and carry down to the Roots of the ‘Trees. 
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“Ir you have Holes and Trenches to dig in made Ground, 


‘or that which is fandy and bad in itfelr, whether for plant- 


ing Palifades or Rows of Trees, you muft then make 
‘Trenches clear from one End to the other, of four Foot 
deep, and bring in good Earth to fill them up with ; in 
which you may boldly plant your Trees, that would other- 
wife do nothing but languifh and die away. 

As to what relates to Woods and Groves, they are di- 
ftinguifhed into fix Sorts, as has been before mention’d in the 
fixth Chapter of the firft Part; namely, Foreft-Woods, 
Coppices, Groves of a middling Height with tall Palifades,. 
‘Groves open and in Compartiment, Woods planted in Quin- 


-cunce, and Woods of Ever-Greens. I ‘hall fpeak of all 


thefe one after another, and diftinguifh the feveral Ways of 
planting them. 

Forests and great Woods of high Trees, are ordinari- 
ly fown with various Seeds and Fruits. °Tis fufficient to 
give the Ground defigned for thefe one Ploughing, and then 
to fow your Acorns, Chefnuts, @c. as you do Corn; or elfe 
you may fet your Acorns into the Ground at every fix Foot 
Diftance, in Rills made by a Line with the Mattock, which 
does it very quick, and makesthe Trees appear, intime, at 
regular Diftances. 

Tue beft way of planting Woods, is to do it with rooted 
Plants, fetting them at fix Foot Diftance one from another, 
and obferving, above all, not to cut their Heads, for that 
would hinder their growing and fhooting up one Day to a 
lofty Stature. 

Coppice-Woobps are planted or fown in the fame 
manner as Foreft-Woods, but with thefe two Differences, 
that the Plants are {paced out, or the Fruit fet at three Foot 
Diftances, and the Heads of the young Plants are to be cut. 
to make them put out Branches, and {pread themfelves to a 
bufhy Tuft. Coppices fhould be cut at every nine Years, 
and taken down to the old Stumps, which fhoot again im- 
mediately. 

Tue Groves of a middling Height, with tall Palifades; 
require more Care in the Manner of planting them. After 


you have dug the Ground, meliorated it in cafe of Need, 


and 
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and drawn exaétly the Defign of the Wood, you plant the 
Walks, Halls, Cabinets, @c. im the fame Manner as was 
jut now taught in this Chapter, {peaking of Walks. So 
likewife you plant the Palifades, following exa@ly the Out- 
Lines and Returns of the Defign, and opening little Trenches, 
as was mention’d above. To fill up the Middle of the 
Wood, which is the Bufinefs now to be fpoken to, mark out 
Lines with the Cord at fix Foot Diftance one frem another, 
and open them in Trenches aSpit deep, and about the fame 
Breadth, in which plant your Elms, Chefnuts, Gc. three 
Foot afunder ; and between each T'rench, after the Plant is 
fet, and entirely recover’d, fow or fet Acorns, Chefnuts, 
and all Sorts of Seed, to make your Thicket and Brufh- 
Wood; and the Rows of rooted Plants will, in time, form 
the Head of the Grove, if Care be taken to trim their 
Branches, and condué them to their proper Height, 

-Turs isthe beft Way to plant a thick Wood. For your 
farther Satisfaction, you may alfo obferve to fet a Plant 
fomewhat ftronger than ordinary in the Squares, and to in- 
ter the long Branches that trail along the Ground for Layers, 
inftead of cutting them eff, which will foon furnifh the 
Wood ; this thrives too, much better than fowing the Seed, 
as you do in planting great Weods and Coppices. 

Groves that are open, and in Compartiments, are ve- 
ty different from tall Woods and Coppices, in that the Mid- 
dies of their Squares have no Wood in them, but are filled 
with Green-Plots in Compartiments, which are to be fown 
or laid with Turf, according to what is intended in the De- 
fign, and as has been already {poken to in the feventh Cha- 
pter of the firft Part. As to the Walks and Palifades of thefe 
Woods, they are planted in the fame manner as has been de-. 
{cribed abeve. 8 

Quincuncss are planted as Walks, being in effe&@ no 
other than feveral Rows of Trees, and many parallel Walks; 
ranging and anfwering the Lines ef oneanother; you are 
only to take Care, in planting thefe Woods, to raile your 
‘Squares very exactly, and to fet your Trees ftrait, fe as to 
keep a Line from Corner to Corner, and anfwer one ano- 
ther direétly, which is all the Beauty of them. ‘There 
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needs no Palifades nor Thickets in thee Woods, fo that it 
is-very eafy to plant. Sometimes Grafs-plots are fown un- 
der the Trees, keeping fome rolled Walks, as Occafion 
ferves. 

-W oo ps of Ever-Greens are planted in the fame manner 
as the others, there being no more Difficulty in them: You 
may have Reeourfe to the foregoing Chapter, for choofing 
the Trees moft proper to plant the Walks, Palifades, and 
Squares of thefe Woods. yr 

As-there is nothing longer a growing than a Wood, you 
fhould confalt the Ground where you would plant it, exa- 
mining the natural Bottom of the Earth by digging the {e- 
veral Places, and obferving the Grafs that covers it. If the 
Ground be moift, and cover'd with Reeds and Rushes, plant 


- in it thofe Trees that love the Water ; if it be dry, the 


Trees we call Wild will fuit it better;, for what.will pleafe 
the natural Soil fhould always be regarded, otherwife the 
Wood will be a long time in coming up. 

By this you fee the Difference there is between. Woods, 
and Parterres, and Bowling-greens, which are finer from 
the firft Day they are planted, than afterwards ;. whereas a 
Wood in its younger Age has nothing in it perfect, being 
deftitute of that Shade which yields fo. much Pleafure in 
Gardens, and which conftantly makes one with it fomewhat 
older, and of a more advanced Age. 

As to the Time of planting Trees, it is better, in gene- 
ral, to undertake it before Winter, in the Months of No- 
vember or December, than in the Beginning of Spring, as in, 


_ the Month of March; the Trees and their Roots having. 


time, during the Winter, to inure themfelves tothe Ground, 
and to tafte it before the Sap rifes ; befides that the Rain 
and melted Snows foak and moiften the Roots, and. bind. 
them: fafter to the Ground. Trees that are planted when 
Winter is over, have not all thofe Advantages, for being, 
moved aad tranfplanted too. near the Time of the Rife of 
the Sap, they more difficultly betake themfelves.to the new 
Ground, and are longer before they ftrike Root init. 


You 
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You may obferve, that in dry Grounds efpecially, *tis 
better to plant before Winter, that the new-planted 
‘Trees may have the Advantage of the Rains, and Melt- 
ing of the Snow, which they are in mighty Want of to 
allay their natural Drought; whereas in moift Places you 
may ftay till the Month of March, or till fuch Time the 
Earth is difcharged of the Glut of the Winter’s Wet, when 
it will be more proper for the young Plants to take Root. 
in it. abt 

You fhould always choofe a dry ‘Time for Plant- 
ing, becaufe the Earth being dry, infinuates itfelf better 
about the Roots, without leaving any Vacancy, and. is 
not made Mortar of, which is very prejudicial to the 
‘Trees taking Root. 

Some Perfons pretend, that this Obfervation fhould be 
made in planting a Tree, to turn it to the fame Expo- 
fition of the Sun, as it was in before tranfplanting: 
This at moft can fignify nothing, unlefs for Fruit-Trees ; 
and I look upon it.as one of thofe Niceties you ought 
never to infift upon, being, in my @pinion, very ufelefs 
and frivolous, “ . 

WHEN you fometimes mect with a Tree whofe Stem 
has a little Crook or Elbow in it, you may, in plant. 
ing it, obferve to turn the Elbow oppofite to the Sun's 
Place at Noon, which by this means will be drawn towards 
it, and rectified ; ‘but unlefs ic be in this Cafe, you fhould 
always tur a ‘Tree that way which will appear the ftraiteft 
an the Line it ftands in. 

THERE ‘may happen another Difficulty proper to be 
refolved, which confifts in this: When a Defign is traced 
‘out, {pecially that of a Wood where there are turning 
Walks, the Trees of which cannot be ranged one by an- 
‘other-; you have a great deal of Trouble, after the Hole is 
made, and the Stake taken away, to plant a Tree without 
any Line of Range or Meafure te direét you. 

As an Expedient to rid you ef this Trouble, before you 
dig the Hole, and take away the Stake, {et four others that 
thal range acrofs the Stake which is to be removed, as ee 
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fee in this Figure. You fhould 
take Care to plant thefe Stakes. 
a little way off the Place where 
the Hole is to be made, that the 
Earth may be thrown out with= 
out covering them. By this 
means you may find the Place 
ef your Tree again, fetting it 


direétly in the Middle of the | 


Hole, fo that the four Stakes. 
range aerofs and center upon 


L 


the Tree, as they did upon the Stake you took away- 

I ruinx this is all that needs to be faid touching the 
Manner of planting the feveral Parts of a Garden. Let us 
now proceed to the Care that fhould be taken of young 
Plants, in order to raife them well. ’ 
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Of the Care that fhould be taken of 
young Plants to raife them well, with 
the Means of keeping them from the 

Diftempers and Infects that ufually 
attack them. 


Fees |F you are defirous, ip a little while, to take 
; ee: : bo cit tear oe 2 
Svs cai] Pleafure and Satisfaction in the Trees where— 


BAcSOD al 


with you have planted your Garden, there is. 
no better Way than to beftow all neceflary: 
: Care upon them, according to the different: 
Seafons of the Year: This indeed: requires a great deal of 
Attention, but then your Pains are very agreeably requited,, 
by the Delight you have to fee your own Work advance a-~ 
pace. Without this, you will have the Vexation to fee moft 
of the Trees in the Garden die and pine away, befides the 
confiderable Charge you muft be at to replant every Year, 
without ever being able to enjoy any thing. 

Tue Care that ought to be taken of young Plants, con— 
fits in three Things; im the Tillage, Waterings, and Me— 
thod of managing them during the firft two or three Years.. 

Te moft neceffary of all thefe is the ‘Fillage, whicl» 
muft be done four times a Year, two greater, and: two lef— 
fer, which the French call Binages, or Turnings up of the 
Ground a fecond time. The firft great Tillage is.perform’d: 
at the Entrance of the Winter, the fecond at the Beginning, 
of Spring. The two leffer are done, one at Midfummer,, 


and the other in the Month of Auguft.. 
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Tae Reafon of thefe different Tillings, and the different 
Timés of performing them, is that at the Entrance of Win- 


ter, the Sap not being rifen, there is no Danger in giving 
the Trees a good Tillage, that is to fay, in breaking up 


‘the Ground pretty deep; for befides that it deftroys the 
:Mole-Tracks and Roots of Weeds, it renders it more eafy 
‘for the Rain and Snow to enter, that fall in this Seafon, and 
‘foakthe Ground very deep: This is the firft Tillage. As to 


the fecond, which is done in the Beginning of the Spring; 


-as in the Month of March, you run no Hazard in turning 


aip the Earth {ome Depth at that Time, when it does not 
exert itfelf fo vigoroufly, and is in no Fear of the great 
Heats as yet. 

‘Tue two leffer Tillings, or fecond Turnings up of the 
Ground, fhould not be fo deep as the others, becaufe they 
are performed while the Sap is up, when there might be 
Danger in digging the Earth too deep, either by giving Vent 
to the.Roots, or by cutting off their Fibers. In thefe Kinds 
of Tillage you need only juft pare and rake the Surface of 
the Ground, left the Heat ftrike to the very Roots, and no 
deeper than to kill the Weeds, which in this Seafon fhoot 


‘up in abundance, as alfo to make it penetrable to the Morn- 


ing Dews and Rains, which very much facilitate the Rife of 
the Sap. 

"Ts a ufual Saying, that a Wood to be looked after well 
fhould be kept like a Vineyard, where no Weeds are ever 
fuffered. : 

Trees thatare infulate or detached, that is to fay, that 
are not fet ina Palifade, a Wood, or a Border, but {fo as you 
may walk round about them, fhould be dug four Foot 
{quare, and Palifades two Foot wide onthe Back-Part. 

In, the greater Tillings, Houghs and Spades are made 
ufe of; and in the leffer, Paddle-Staffs, Edging-Irons, and 
Weeding-Hooks: When the Weeds are too big, you pluck 
them up by the Roots with your Hands, before you turn 
up the Ground, which is called Weeding. : 

To perform this Culture ufefully, and to the Purpofe, 
the natural Quality of the Ground should be confulted; for 


that which would be avery proper Time to till light and 
dry 
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dry Ground in, would be no wife fit for ftrong and moift 
Earths ; thus, as light and dry Earths want Moifture to cor- 
reé their too great Heat, they fhould be opened a little be- 
fore it rains, or prefently after, to gain an eafy Admittance 
to the Water, that would be loft ellewhere by too much De- 
lay. On the contrary, ftrong and moift Grounds are to be 
turned up in the very hotteft Weather, which. they are in 
miore want of than Water, and which hinders. them alfo 
from chapping and cleaving. Thefe Tillings performed in 
this Manner, and with thefe Obfervations, keep the Ground. 
much longer cool, and make it infinitely better for the 
Plants. 

/ Wartertncs make the fecond Care that fhould be ta- 
ken of young Plants ; thefe, as well as Tillage, helping to 
diffolve-and aétuate the Salts of the Earth, which would o- 
therwife remain in a Lump ; and if, as was mention’d be- 
fore in the fecond Chapter of the firftPart, Water be necef- 
fary in aGarden, ‘tisundoubtedly fo for thefe young Things 
which would perifh and confume away without the Help of 


it. Waterings ought to be frequent and plentiful; for when . 


fmall, they only ferve to. make the Ground dryer, as.a Drop, 


of Water thrown into a great Fire does bur irritate the . 


Flame the more. 


Tue moft proper Time for Watering, is. Morning and. 
Evening; in the Heat of the Day you. fhould water nothing 


but in Woods and fhady Places. 

You fhould always obferve one Thing before: Watering, 
which is, to cover the Footof the Trees and Palifades with. 
long Dung and Litter, and to {pread. it upon the Surface of 
the Ground, as has been already mention’d. Your Water— 
ings are much better when the Water runs. through this. 
Dung as through a Sieve, which makes no. Mortar, and. 


caufes the Earth to keep its, Frefhnefs much longer, being. 


cover’d by the Dung from the {corching Rays.of the Sun, . 
Awnp becaufe Dung would be an ugly Sight in a fine 
Walk, you may bury it juft within the Ground, and gravek 
the Walk over it, which will look decent, and. be: of the 
fame Ufe to the T'ree.. : ; 
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“For Places near at hand, Gardeners make ufe of Water- . 


- Pots; but when the Water muft be carried fome Diftance 


off, they fill fmall Veflels or Quarter-Casks, and drive them 
in Wheelbarrows to the Places required ; each Tree fhould 
have about two Watering-Pots, or two Pails full of Water, 


_as you find the Ground more or lefs thirfty, which you may 


Such are the 
Horfe-Chef- 
nuts in the 
great Walk of 
zheT uilleries, 
which bave al- 
majt all this 
Defed. 


know by its cleaving afunder, and drinking up the Water 
{peedily.. You may make a hollow Circle, or little Bafon, 
at the Foot of the Tree, to ferve asa Tunnel for the Water. 

You may alfo make ufe of long Wooden Troughs, or 
Stone Gutters cemented together, to convey the Water from 
a Bafon or Well, along a Walk, and have Veffels fer in the 
Ground, at proper Diftances, to receive the Water, from 
whence it may be taken as Need requires ; but this is hard- 
ly allowable ina Garden, unlefs it be a Kitchen-Garden. 

As for Palifades and Rows of young Trees in a Wood, 
you muft give them as much Water as they need, hollowing 
out before-hand a {mall Gutter the whole Length, to facili- 
tate the Running of the Water. 

Tne third Care is to guide and prune the young Plants 
well, which requires no great Skill} and confifts, for Ex- 
ample, when you fee a T'ree that has five or fix Branches, in 
knowing which ought to be left, to produce, in time, the 
handfomeft and the ftraiteft Tree. } 

Ir may be held for a general Rule, that a Foreft-Tree, to 
be beautiful, fhould have no more than one upright leading 
Shoot, which should be very high in the Stem, as from 20 
to 30 Foot, without any forked Arms or Branches ; -after 
which it may be left to form its Head at Pleafure. On-the: 
contrary, when the Stem of a Tree is too low, the: Forks of 
it are very difagreeable to the Sight, as well as ‘when the. 
Tree has more than one upright Foot ; for then ‘it looks 
like an Apple-Tree, or like a Chriffmas-Candleftick twifted 
into feveral Branches. 

Ir the Trees you would manage are headed Trees, you 
fhould pick them the firft Year, taking off with your Hand 
all the little Buds along theStem, that the Sap may rife and 
reunite itfelf entirely above, to form the new Head. The: 

fecond'Year of their putting out, you should choofe out af 
al] 
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all the Branches, that which is the frongeft and moft ered 
‘with the Foot of the Tee, that is to fay, which falls mot 
perpendicularly upon it, and cut off all the others without 
referve. ; 

Ir you find yourfelf puzzled in the Choice of this Branch, 
and that there is never a one very upright upon the Tree, 
you may let two of them ftand to the Year following, and 
then’ cut off the leaft. It fometimes happens, that you are 
obliged to leave three Branches upon a’ Tree, when the mid- 
dle Shoot, whicl fhould be left as moft upright with the 
Stem, is found to be the weakeft of all, and oftentimes’ to 
lean of one Side a little. You then lay a Stick acrofs thefe 
Branches, to confine and keep the middle one in its Place, 
_ and peel off the Bark about two Inches broad all round 
them, at the Place where they fhoot from the Stock or Bole ; 
this ftops the Sap, which by this means is convey’d only to 
the middle Branch. The two other Branches fhortly die a- 
way ; and when the middle one is able to fuftain itfelf you 
cut them off entirely: So that of the three Branches that 
were left at firft, there remains only one, which fhould be 
very upright. 

Tue Reafon why you fhould leave no more than one 
Branch to a Tree, is, that it fhoots the better, becomes lar- 
ger and handfomer, and grows the fafter : This Branch ha= 
ving all the Nourifhment and Sap to itfelf, whereas when 
four or five Branches are left upon the fame Tree, the Nou- 
rifhment is divided into fo many Parts, that the Shoots are 
weaker, and lefs vigorous. I have order’d, in this Manner, 
fome topped Elms, that in five or fix Years time have fortn’d 
a handfome ftrait Head, of 15 or 20 Foot high. 

W Hew you plant Trees without cutting off their Head,’ 
as thofe that are in their Clod, you leave only a little Bunch 
at Top, that the Tree having few Branches to fupply, the 
Root may the better nourifh its Head. 

Tue beft way to raife and keep Walks of Trees well, is 
by no means to {pare two Things: The firft, is to fet Poles 
to each Tree, and bind them together with Oziers, which 
helps to fecure them againft the violent Shocks of Wind, 
and to carry them up ftrait and tall; without this, the 
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Trees are fubjecét to be blown down, and their Heads grow 
crooked, andare very liableto be broke by the Winds. ‘The 


fecond, is to make a coarfe Lattice-work of fmall Rods, 


tied together with Oziers, to fuftain and rear the Palifades 
by, which, without this Help, never ftand upright and welk 
upon their Feet ; this is fome Charge indeed, but is abfo- 
lutely indifpenfable. 

As to.a young Palifade, the fecond Year of its fhoot, af- 
ter you have new-furnifh’d the Gaps, take it very clofe on 
both Sides, that is to fay, behind and before, clipping ir 
with Shears, which will make it rife and grow upright. 
You muft never touch a rifing Shoot, by cutting its Head to. 
bring it to the fame Height with the reft. °Tis no Defor- 
mity to young Plants, to fee fome higher than others. Iam 
very fenfible I fhall have a great many Gardeners againft me 
in this Point, who willnever leave their old way of cutting 
and butchering Trees perpetually ; but I am perfuaded, 
Men of Senfe, when they have examin’d my Reafons, will 
be rather of my Opinion, than theirs, which is founded only 
upon an ancient and evil Cuftom. 

“Tis no matter for cutting the Head of a young Pali- 
fade, unlefs you intend to make it a Hedge Breaft-high, or 
when the Palifade is grown up to the Height of 20 or 3a 
Foot ; then cutting all to aLevel, prevents its becoming 
unfurnifh’d at Foot, and renders it more regular and beau- 
tiful, ‘To keep Palifades well, Grafs fhould never be fuf- 
fer’d at the Footof them, and they fhould be fheared and 
kept clofe on. both Sides, with the Pruning-Hook for the tall 
ones, and with the Shears for the lower, to keep them from 
growing out of one Side and the other.. You ought never 
to be {paring in the Tillage and Watering of them, which 
is the beft and fureft way to make them grow with Speed. 

Tue Shrubs of Parterres, as Yews, Hollys, Rofe-Trees, 
Hony-fuckles, @c. fhould be dug about and water’d from, 
time to time. They are eafily molded into Balls and other 
Figures, by clipping them with Shears; and to keep theny 
well, they fhould be cut very clofe, and trimmed two or 
three times a Year, thatthey may the better keep.the hand- 
fome Shape you have brought them to, + : 
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in the Squares of Woods where you would raife Trees 
to a great Height, you fhould have an Eye to the young 
Plants, and after you have let them get a little Strength, 
trim them with the Pruning-Knife, leaving only one upright 
Shoot: You may likewife, at proper Diftances, leave fome 
of the moft ill-thapen Plants without pruning, and make 
Layers of their Branches for furnishing the Under-Wood. 

Tue right Time for pruning Trees, is a little before 
Winter, or in the Beginning of Spring, that the great 
Wounds you make in them be the lefs expofed to the Frofts, 
and that they may recover themfelves the more eafily. 

Lajfily, When a Wood is grown to 20 or 30 Foot Height, 
they make ufeof a Bill, and get up upon Ladders to lop the 
ufelefs Branches,’ with the Precaution to cut them as clofe as 
poflible to the Trunk of the ‘Tree, and a little floping, which 
the French call a Deer’s-Foot, that the Water may run off 
from them without rotting the Tree. You muft not be 
concerned at thinning your Wood at firft, and deftroying a 
- little of the Covert in its younger Years; for, in the End, 
the Trees will become taller, ftraiter, and infinitely hand- 
femer. 

T’o all the Care [have been now {peaking of, muft be 
added that 'too of vifiting your Trees from time totime, to 
heal their Maladies, and to deftroy the Infeéts and Vermin 
thatattack them; the Means of doing which, is what Iam 
‘next to treat of, 

Tue Difeafes of Trees proceed either from the natural 
Bottom of Earth, or from their own Defeéts and bad Con- 
ftitution, or elfe from the Attacks made upon them by Ani- 
mals, Infeéts and Vermin, which may be truly {aid to be 
the profeffed Enemies of a Garden. 

‘Tue Difeafes that arife from the natural Bottom of the 
Earth, are very difficult to be cured ; as if the Ground be 
full of Sand-Stones, or have a Bottom of white Clay. It 
‘were to no purpofe to change the Ground for three Foot 
‘deep throughout, and bring in better in ‘its Room; for 
when the Roots of the Trees have once reached this bad, 
Bottom, you'll{ee them lagguifh, turn yellow, and decay 
Year after Year, and at length die away. ‘There is no 
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other Remedy in this Cafe, than to avoid making Choice of 
a Situation where the Ground is fo ill compofed. | 

Ir the Soil where you have planted your Trees is too 
dry, you may help it by baring the Roots of a Tree, and 
fupplying it with good new Earth that is very frefh: If, on 
the contrary, the Soil be too moift, you may in like man- 
ner lay the Roots bare, and fill the Hole with Horfe-dung a 
little rotten, which will give Warmth to the Ground. 

Tue Diftempers that are caufed by the bad Conftitution: 
of Trees, and by their natural Defeéts, are in a manner in 
curable ; for if the ‘Tree*be defective in its Roots, or in its 
Stem; the beft you can do is tothrow it away, and plant a 
better in its Place: But if Diftempers fall upon a Tree after 
planting, and you fee it has taken no outward Hurt, you. 
muft lay it open and examine its Roots, to find if any of 
them are rotten, or knawn by Vermin; if they are, you 
muft cut them tothe quick Wood, which will refrefh them, 
and make them put out new Fibers, Sometimes alfo this 
proceeds from Carelefnefs in planting a Tree, when all its 
Roots are not well filled im with Earth, but Cavities or . 
Stones left about fome of them, which hinders their uniting 
with the Ground; and makes a Tree fuffer extremely. You 
may do this Work at any time, except during the Rife or 
Fall of the Sap, and fill the Hole again forthwith with new 
Earth, for fear the Roots take Wind. 2 

Ir the Diftemper proceeds not from the Roots, but you 
find them in good Condition, and yet the Tree pines, you 
muft then free the Head of fome Part of its Branches, or 
water its Head well to revive it, whieh is a great Relief to it. 

Y ov fhould farther obferve, that in Places where Trees 
of the fame Kind have died two or three times one after ano- 
ther, the Species fhould be changed the Earth being worn 
out for this Kind, and becoming new to another ; as if {e- 
veral Elms fhould die fucceflively in the fame Place, you 
fhould put Lime-Trees, Horfe-Chefnuts, or other Kinds, in 
their Rooms. f 

Wen you have Palifades to furnifh again, you fhould 
obferve the fame Thing. Soa Palifade of Horn-beam may 
be fucceeded by one of Maple, Becch, or young Elms, fi 
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the fame Reafon ; for it is more difficult to make Plants grow. 


in Gaps and dead Places, than in anewSpot. __ 4 

Ir, when you have laid open a Palifade that is ont of or- 
der, you find no other Diftemper in it but Age, or an ex- 
haufted Earth, which often happens, you may remedy it by 
. cutting the Palifade down to four or five Foot high, or by 

ftowing it clofe with the Hedging-Bill, and bringing the 
two Sides as near as poflible to the Mafter-Shoot, which is 
call'd Plafhing a Palifade ; this will invigorate’ it to make 


new Shoots. You may likewife make Trenches on both: 


Sides, at two Foot Diftance from the Palifade, for fear of 
hurting the Roots, and clearing out their bad Earth, fill 
them up again with the beft and frefheft you can poffibly 
et, j 
As-to the Indifpofitions that befal Trees by the War that 
Animals, Infects and Vermin make upon them, they arenot 
without Remedy. e . 

THE great Enemies to Trees, are Rabbets, Garden-Mice, 
Moles, Caterpillars, May-Bugs, Ants, Cantharides, Snails, 
Tons, Turks, and abundance of Worms, the Names of 
which are unknown to us. 

THeERe are likewife other Infects that attack Fruit-Trees, 
Flowers and Legumes, as Green-Bugs, Ear-Wigs, Tigers, 
Lizards, Bud-Cutters, Spiders, Vine-Fretters, Wafps, Oc. 
of which I hall fay nothing in this Place, it being no part 
of my Subject to treat of Fruit-Trees, and what relates ta 
them. 

Rassets deftroy a Garden entirely ; when they have 
once found a Way into it, they gnaw and nibble the young 
Woods, Palifades and Kitchen-Gardens, and cut off all to. 
the very Ground, the reft prefently dying by the Bite of 
their Teeth, which is very dangerous. You may keep them 
out, by ftopping, with Wire, the Openings of the Walls 
and. Grills by which they enter; and if there are Burrows 
in the Garden, you muft deftroy them by Ferrets, or by 
{etting Gins for them, which is a very difficult Work. 

Tue Garden-Moufe is an Animal] that digs the Earth like 
a Mole, and deftroys whatever it meets with within the 
Ground. ‘They are to be taken with Moufe-Traps, or other 
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Snares that are laid for them, as Earthen Pans full of “Wa- 
ter, {pread over with Oat-Straw, where they come and are 
drowned. Thefe Snares are ufually baited with Bits of Ba- 


-con, or Cheefe. 


Motsgs are Creatures that {poil a Garden the .moft of 
any ; for they not only‘do a great deal of Mifchief to the 
young Plants, in heaving the.Earth, and laying ‘open their 
Roots, but alfo their Tracks fpoil the Walks and Green- 
plots. They may be taken feveral Ways; firft, by cafting 


into their Holes Boughs of Willow, Hemp, Beets, or Hogs- 


Dung, which will make them come out ; ‘fecondly, ‘by at- 
tacking them after the Gardeners Manner, at feveral Hours 
of the Day, and throwing them out with the Spade, but 
this is very tedious, and lofes a great deal of time; for up- 
on the leaft Noife heard by the Mole, which is naturally ve. 
ry fubtle, away fhe gets. ‘The fureft way to catch them, is 
by Engines in the Form of Boxes, or Cafes, called Mole- 
Traps, made of Elder-Boughs flit in two, and hollow- 
ed out. ‘Thefe being about a Foot long, and two Inches 
Diameter, are join’d together again with a {mall Ring of 
Iron, and are ftopt up atone End, the other being left open 
for the Mole to come in at, who removes a little Hook, 
which holds a Spring that lets go immediately, and {huts the 
Mouth of the Trap, and fo takes the Moles alive. Théfe 
Traps fhould be laid about half a Foot deep in the Mole~ 
Tracks. 

CATERPILLARS are deftroy'd by cutting off in the Win- 
ter the Leaves to which they ftick by Clufters, with Cizars 
from the low Trees, and from the taller, with Iron-Hooks 
and Cizars faften’d toa long Pole, which the Frezch call 
Echenilloirs ; and when thofe Bundles of Vermin are down, 
you muft burn them immediately. You fhould make this 
Search with great Exa&tnefs, and take the Winter-time for 
it, becaufe you may then fee their Clufters more eafily, 
when the Leaves are off the Trees; but do what you can, 
you will always leave fome, which are enough to infeét-a 


« whole Garden. 
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- May-Bues are very eafy to exterminate, you need only SBefe are ia 


fhake the Trees where they ftick, fpreading a Cloth below, taneg chafer 
to catch themin, and ee il all fall downt You fhould ix pe Hee 
then throw them. prefently into the Fire, or Water, leftthey Chafers. 
return. You mutt not content yourfelf with only crufhing 

them in the Walks, for the Ground yielding to the Foot, 

you kill but very few, and the reft foon after fly up to the 

Trees again. Rain is a great Enemy to thefe Infects, as well . 

as to Caterpillars. 

Anrs, or Emmets, are very injurious to Trees, when - 
once they find the way to them; they are driven away by 
ftrewing very fine Saw-duft about the Root of the Tree ; for 
when they find the Saw-duft ftir under them, they run 
away, and are afraid to come near it; Some make ufe of 
Veffels full of Water and Honey fet at the Foot of the Tree, 
which drowns them ; others anoint the Body of their Trees 
with Bird-Lime, which hinders them from getting up, 
There is alfo another Secret to catch them, which is to 
throw into the Ant-Hill a Bone half pick’d, which in an in- 
ftant.will be cover’d with a Million of thefe Infe&s, and ta= 
King it out quick, dip it into Water and dtown them; then 
make ufe of the Bone again as before, and by doing thus; 
you entirely ruin. them. You may likewife burn them with 
Straw,. or with hot Afhes ftrewed upon the Ant-Hiull. 

CANTHARIDES are a Sort of Flies that ftick to the 
Tops of fome Trees, efpecially the Ath. They are de®. - 
ftroy’d by pouring or throwing upon. the Heads of the. 
Trees, by means of-a little Pump or Squirt, Water in which . 
Rue has been boiled. 

Swarts ftick to the young Buds of a Tree, and with -- 
their Slime do them a great deal of Mifchief. They are ea- 
fily taken with your Hand, if you look for them Morning 
and Evening, efpecially after Rain, for then they come out 
inthe greateft Abundance ; they thould be prefently crufh’d- 
under Foot. 

Tons are great Worms that live in the Ground, and 
gnaw the Roots of Trees, at the Feet of which you fhould* 
dig to find them out, and kill thematonce. You may therr 
fill up the Hole with new Earth, after having cut the Roots 
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fhorter that were damaged and gnawed by thefe Infects, 
which faften efpecially upon young Horn-beam. 

Turks are certain white Worms that get into Trees and 
eat Holes in them, running betwixt the Bark and the Stem 
of the Tree ; “tis one of the moft dangerous Infeéts, for it 
not only attacks young Plants, but the biggeft Foreft-Trees 
are not fecure fromthem. 'Thefe Worms fuck out the Sap, 
and ftop it entirely. To deftroy them, you muft, with- 
out any Lofs of Time, lay the Roots of the Tree bare, and 


peel off all the Superficies of its Bark, as far as is attacked 


by thefe Infeéts, youthen difcover them in their Holes, out 
of which you muft get them, or kill themas they lie, with 
the Point of an Iron ; without this, going naturally higher 
ftill, they befet the Tree fo ftrongly, as to kill it the fecond 
Year. 

Tuere are, befides thefe, other Sorts of Worms that we 
have no Name for, which faften only upon the Leaves of 
Trees, and eat them in Holes like Lace, which are deftroy’d 
in the fame Manner as the others. 

Besrpe#s all thefe Animals and Infeéts, Trees have alfo 
other Diftempers, as Cankers, Mofs, and Putrefying. 

Canxe Rs are taken off with the Point of a Knife, cut- 
ting away all the Part affeéted, and applying Cow-dung to 
the Wound, kept on by a.Linnen Rag tied about the Tree 
with a String. : 

Moss is extremely hurtful to Trees, being a kind of 
Scurf that hinders their Growthand Beauty. To remove it, 
you mutt fcrape the Stem of the Tree with wooden Scrapers, 
or rub it with ftiff Brufhes, or a Wifp of Straw. This Work 
fhould always be done after Rain, for then the Mofs comes 
off more eafily than in a dry time ; for in rubbing it too hard 
you may. chance to peel off the Bark. ' 

As to Putrefa&tion, if it feize any Part of a Tree, whe- 
ther Roots or Branch, there is no other way but to cut and 
trim it to the Quick ; by which means the Sap will convey 
itfelf to the Place again, and nourifh and ftrengthen it a- 
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Cuap. VIII 


Of Nurferies, and the Care that fhould 
be taken of them; with the Manner 
of vaifing from Seed all the Plants 
that are made ufe of iu Pleafure- 
Gardens. 


RET ar| 1S Chapter will appear none of the leat 
LE ae = ufeful in this Treatife, if we confider the 
BAT is Expence.a Nurfery faves, or the Convenience 

fA a] it conftantly affords its Mafter. One Sign of 

I SYGANGR) its Ufefulnefs is, that all great Houfes are 

a. ordinarily provided with them, as things 

perfectly neceflary and indifpenfable in Gardens of gicat 

Extent. 

One great Advantage ‘of a Nurfery is, that when any 
Tree:dies in a Garden, you may pick one-out of your own 
Ground to fupply its Place, without being obliged to feek 
Abroad, fometimes a great way off, and withal to buy dear; 
befides, Trees take better, and grow more beautiful, when 
they are raifed in the fame Ground, the Roots not having 
time to take Air and dry in the Space that a Tree is taking 
up and replanting, when done fo immediately. 

"T' +s an Accident tao often happens to Trees that come 
from far, that the Roots lofe their Spirits, or are frozen and 
faffer much in tranfporting ; which occafiens the Death of 
moft young Plants. 

Nurseries are ordinarily fet in By-places, as at the 

End_of a Park, or the like. “Tis not but that, with Care, 
they may be made agreeable eae) to Sight, and that “tis, 
i, a at 
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at leaft, as pleafant to look upon a Nurfery, as it is to fee a 
Kitchen-Garden, or an Orchard ; but as Nurferies permit - 
no Alleys to be made in them for Walking, and that there 
is no treading upon them without fpoiling the Tillage, ’tis 
enough that they fatisfy the Sight only, and that being of 
no Service for walking in, they are planted fo out of the 
way. 

a point of a Nurfery, you can never have too much,of 
it; that is, you fhould always have rather more than lefs | 
than you can have occafion for, one, two, or three Squares, 
according to the Size of your Garden: If you have any 
thing to {pare at laft, you may eafily find ways to difpole 
of it. ) 

Tue Place defign’d for a Nurfery being pitch’d upon, 
and traced out upon the Ground, you muft prepare it in 
this manner: Firft, examine if the Earth be good, and if 
it has the Depth required, according to what has been al— 
ready treated of at large, in the fecond Chapter. of the firft 
Part, to which I refer you, to avoid Repetition. As tis 
poflible the Earth may not be good, and yet that it may be 
difficult to alter. the Situation of the Nurfery, you muft do 
all you canto mend it. Ifthe Ground be exhaufted, you 
mutt have better brought in; if it be too lean, it muft be 
dunged; and if itbe ftony, you muft break it up, and have 
the Stones taken out, paffing the Earth through the Scréem. 
'Thefe Obfervations and Amendments ought never to be 
omitted ; for without them, all the Seed and young Plants: 
you fet in a Nurfery, will languifh, and never thrive fo as 
to make tall and beautiful Trees, fit to fill up one day the 
dead Places of your Garden. 

Supposine then that the Ground be thus meliorated, 
as fhall be found neceffary, you muft give it one Tillage to 
lay it eaven, and to prepare it to receive the Plants; then 
mark out Rills at every two Foot diftance, ftraining the Line 
from End to End, and opening the Rills a Spit deep, that 
is, about half a Foot. 

Tuen fow your Seeds in thefe Rills, and cover them 
ever with Earth, taking care not to tread upon them. If 
you have Fruit, as Acorns, Horfe-Chefnuts, common Chef- 

nuts, 
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nuts, Gc. you may, withott opening Rills by the Line, 
make a Hole with the Setting-Stick at every Foot diftance, 
and throw a Nut or Acorninto it; after which, you fill up 
the Holeagain, by turning the Earth into it with the fame 
Setting-Stick; which is called pricking Fruit into the Ground. 
‘This way of Planting makes great Difpatch, and yet is very 
good. If you don’t like to make ufe of it for Fruit, you 
may open Rills, and fow it in them as you do Seed. 

You should always take this fmall, but ufeful Caution, 
to fix little Sticks atthe Ends of every Rill, or Trench, that 
you may find the Rows of your Plantation again, and be 
able to diftinguifh it fromthe Grafs, when you come to 
weed the Nurfery, or to give it an After-Tillage. 

THE right way tohave a fine Nurfery, is to keep it in good 
Order; this requires fome Care and Attendance, I owns 
but the great Advantage you will, one day, make of it, 
Should induce you to overlook the prefent Trouble. Grafs 
fhould never be fuffered in it;. fo that the Ground fhould 
be turned up four times a Year, and weeded as often as any 
‘Grafs appears. é 

To know the moft proper Seafons for this. Tillage, I ree 
- fer you to the foregoing Chapter, where is taught the Me- 
thod of keeping Groves. In great Droughts, you mutt be- 
Row a little Water to comfort the young Plants, which are 
too tender and weak of themfelves to withf{tand the violent 

Heat of the Sun. 

Ir muftbe obferved, that the Plants which rife from Seed 
‘promifcuoufly fown in Rills, fhould be taken up the fecond 
‘Year, and be replanted a Foot one’ from: another, in other 
‘Trenches; without this, they will grow too thick, hurt one 
another; and you will not be able to:\draw then, convenient- 
ly, when you want them. ' 

TRANSPLaNTING of thefe Trees may be compared 
to what the French call Batardiere, in the cafe of Fruit- 
Trees, which are drawn at two Years end out of the Nur- 
fery, to be replanted and raifed in the * Batardiere: How- 
ever, I would advife one thing, in cafe you would beftow 
‘the Pains, that when your Plantation has got fome Strength, 
-as the fecond Year, you would thin, and unfurniih it, by 
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pulling up feveral {mall Plants from between thofe that are 
ftronger, fo that they may be at leaft a Foot afunder. Be- 
fore you fet about this Work, the Nurfery fhould be weed- 
ed, that you may better diftinguifh the Plants. This is 
doubtlefs a great dealof Trouble; but thus your Plants will 
not be taken up the fecond Year to be replanted elfewhere, 
and will thrive better, having already taken Root. 

Ir you would raife a Nurfery in little time, inftead of 
fowing, you muft plant it allat once, with Plants that have 
already taken Root, and are fomewhat ftrong. This will 
be no great Expence, a thoufand of thefe young Plants coft- 
ing no great Matter. You gain, by thts means, the twa 
Years the Seed takes up to raife and form the like Plants ; 
and you are not obliged to take them up again two Years 
after, to replant them in other Places, or to be at the Frou- 
ble of thinning them, as was juft nowmention’d. This is 
indeed the beft way of planting a Nurfery, and that whichI 
always make Ufe of myfelf. 

Ir you have then the Conveniency of getting young 
Plants, as Elms, Chefnuts, Lime-Trees, Horfe-Chef- 
nuts, @¢. open Trenches at every two Foot, and fet your 
Plants in them by the Line, at a Foot Diftance one from a- 
nother, and no more ; for the nearer the Plants are toge- 
ther, the better they guide one another. ‘Then cover the 
‘Trenches again and fettle the Ground about the Plants, left 
the Roots take Wind. You muft take great Care not to cut 
your Plantation down to the Ground, as many People do. 
*Fis avery tl Cuftom ; all that you need todo is only to trim 
the Roots of the Plants, by cutting off the {mall Ends of 
them. 

Wuewn your Plants are grown pretty flrong in your 
Nurfery, as to be three or four Year old, you muft begin to. 
ae and bring them up im this Manner. Prune off all 
your little Buds and Twigs along the Stem to the Top, and. 
pick out among all the Branches, that which is moft up- 
right upon the Foot of the Free; then, without cutting any 
thing, break the End of the ufelefs Branches, and twift them. 
about the good one, fo that they may ferve to keep and di- 
reé&t it as Need requires. When thele twifting BEcics are, 
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bigger than that you would raife, for fear they fhould-take - 


away all the Sap, you muft peel them all round, about three 
Fingers high, which will ftop their Nourifhment. 
T Hus you are every Year to guide the leading Shoot of 


thefe young Trees higher and higher, looking out new , 


Branches to wind round them and keep them upright, and 
pruning off, with the Knife, all thofe that are below to the 
very Foot. By this means you will make your young Plants 
grow tall and ftrait, and have the Pleafure of feeing them 


one Day very fine Trees; provided, as was faid in the fore- - 


going Chapter, you leave them no more than one leading 
Shoot. 
W HEN in a Nurfery there are any Trees that lean of 


one Side, they muft be fet upright again, by carrying them . 


over and twifting them fo with thofe that are near, that they 
may fuftain.and keep one another to rights as they grow: 
The Time of the Rife of the Sap is the moft proper for this 
Work, Trees then bending more eafily, without being fub- 
ject to break. 

Turse Trees having reached the Age of fix or feven 
Years, and being grown to about five or fix Inches thick, 
_and between fifteen and twenty Foot high, are then in a 
Condition to be fet in the Garden, if there be Occafion’ to 


new furnifh any vacant Places. ‘They fhould not be drawa - 


fo foon from the Nurfery, as to lofe the Time of their thri- 
ving, and becoming beautiful ; and when. you would take 
up any, they fhould be raifed with their Clod in the follow- 
ing Manner. . 
Arrer having pitch’d upon the Trees you would take 
from the Nurfery, and marked them with Ozier-Twigs or 
Straw, lay them open all round, leaving a Ring or Clod of 
Earth at the Foot of the Tree. You fhould take Care not 
* to hurt the Roots, nor give the Clod any great Shake, for 
fear ittumble in Pieces; for which Reafon you should fet 
very expert Gardeners about this Work, left in raifing one 


.” Tree, they {poil two or three round about it, which will 


foon ruin a Nurfery. “Thefe Trees are not hard to raife,, 
their Roots lying almoft caven with the Ground. 
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“To “raife Trees in their Clod with Succefs, you thould 


obferve if the Earth has naturally fomething of a Body and 
“Tenacity init, as ftrong Earths have; if fo, you may raife 


them either at the Beginning of the Spring, or before Win- 
ter, “tis no matter which; the Earth will hang together alike 


‘in either of thofe two Seafons. But if the Earth be too light 
-and moveable, which the French call Veule, that is, if it 
-have no Binding Quality in it, as loofe fandy Ground, you 


muft ufe fome Caution in the Performance : And becaufe 


‘the Earth cannot hold itfelf together to form the Clod we 


are {peaking of, you fhould lay open the Tree before the 
Frofts come, making a Clod of Earth about the Foot of it, 
and leave it thus without raifing its till the fevere Frofts ta~ 


“king the Lump harden it fo, that you may remove the Tree 


without fear of breaking the Clod. ‘This Work ought to 
be done before Winter, becaufe of the Froft, thefe Sorts of 
‘Trees not permitting it to be done in the Beginning of the 


“Spring. 


Ir the Clods of your Trees are three or four Foot in 


‘Compafs, which often happens when the Trees are vigo- 
-rous, you fhould put them into Baskets made on purpofe ; 


Without thefe it would be very difficult to carry the Trees 

to their defigned Place, without running the Hazard of fpoil- 

ing the Earth of the Clod. 
Brrore you raife a’ Tree from the Nurfery, you ought 


‘to prepare the Place where you would plant it, making a 
Hole for it of a Size and Depth proportionable to its 


Strength. If the Tree be not of an extraordinary Size, 
nor of too full a Head, two Men will eafily carry it upon a 
Colt-Staff, or Hand-Barrow, while a third fupports it, and 
keeps it upright with his Hands ; but if your Tree fhould 
be very big, the Clod of great Compafs, and the Head 
darge and well furnifh’d, as are the great Trees planted in” 
the Royal Gardens ; you muft have a Machine on purpofeto 
remove them, which is a Kind of Skid or Sledge, upon 
which the Tree is fet alittle leaning, and fupported at the 
Head, for fear the Branches fhould break. ‘This Machine 
4s drawn by twoHorfes, or more, if there be Occafion. 
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I suaxx fay nothing of the Manner of planting thefe 
Trees, having fufficiently enlarged upon that Subjeét in the 


fixth Chapter of this Part. I proceed now tothe Seed and - 
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Fruit of Trees proper for Pleafure-Gardens, shewing the _ 


Time they fhould be gather’d in, how to know their Good- 


nefs, how to keep them in the Winter, and what is the fit-- 


teft Seafon for fowing them in the Nurfery. | 
We have feveral Kinds of Seeds, as that of the Elm, Lime, 
Sycomore, Afh, Horn-beam, Maple, and Birch, which pro- 
_duce Trees of the fame Name, and are the moft made Ufe 
of in our Gardens. 
Besrpzs which, there are five Sorts of Trees ; the Acorn, 
the * Marron, the Chefnut, Beech-Maft, and the {mall Nut, 
Les produce the Oak, the Horfe-Chefnut Tree, the Chef- 
nut~Tree, the Beech, and the Hafel or Filberd-Tree. All 
thefe Seeds and Fruits fhould be gather’d: in the Months of 
Ottober, November, and December, except the Seed of the 
Elm, which is to be gather’d im the Beginning of the 


Spring. 


* Frutt of the - 
Horfe-Chef- 
aut Tree. 


To know if your Seed has the Qualities required in ir - 


to be good, examine if it be large, round, full within, and 
of a brisk and lively Green. It ought to be ftefh, and of 


the fame Year you intend to fow it in. Thefe are the fureft- 


Signs of its Goodnefs. Onthe contrary, if the Seed be flat, 


hollow within, and look oldifh, and of a faded Green, it 
is worth nothing at all for fowing, and will never come up, 
being incapable of Vegetation, and-of acting according to- 
the Order of Nature. 


As to the five Kinds of Fruit, which are, the Acorn, Mar-— 
ron, Chefnut, Beech-Maft, and {mall Nut, you may know ~ 


them thus: The Acorn fhould be fmooth and large, not 
fhrivel’d, nor with Holesin it. The Marron and the Chef- 
nut ought to be large and full, not fubject to {cale and peel 
off. For the Beech-Maft and {mall Nut you fhould choofe 
them bright, fmooth, without Holes in them, and not knaw- 
ed by the Mice. All thefe Fruits fhould be of the fame Year 
you delign to fow them in. ¥ 
I sHaLx mention here by the way, one ‘Thing concern- 


ing the Acorn ; which is, that you fhould fow it at once in. 
| 7 your. 
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your Woods, without a previous fetting of it in the Nur- 


fery, the Oak being in its own Nature very. difficult to take 
again, by reafon of its Tap-Root ; yet, if you have one in 
tlie Nurfery that you would replant, you muft be fure not 
to cut off the T'ap-Root of it, becaufe the Oak never thrives 
fo well afterwards, and puts out nothing but weak and 
mifhapen Branches. 
Tue moft proper Seafon for fowing the Seed and Fruit I 
am {peaking of, is the latter End of Febyuary, or the Bes 
ginning of March. ‘This Time of the Year is more favoura~ 
ble to the Seed than the Beginning of the Wintér, when’tis 
expofed to divers Accidents, as to rotand grow mouldy with, 
the too great Moifture of the Seafon, to be frozen by the 


‘hard Frofts that pierce very deep into the Ground, or to be 


eaten by the Birds and Mice that dig it up again. Thefe 
are fufficient Reafons why you fhould fow your Seed rather 
at the Beginning of the Spring, than at the End of Autumn ; 
and, I think, nothing can be objeéted againft following this 
Method, but the Difficulty of keeping it in the Winter, which 
Iam going to explain immediately. | 

"WHEN you intend to fow, you fhould do it in mild 
Weather, not windy, but fuch as promifes Rain inva little 
time, thatthe Ground may be fettled which has received the 
Seed, and that the Water may facilitate its Shooting up the 
fooner. You never need to ftay forthe Full or Decreafe of 
the Moon for Sowing ; this, however it has obtain’d, being 
no more than a meer Notion, and an old Woman’s Tale; 
Experience has fhown us, ‘tis nothing but an idle Conceit, 
and fuch as ought to be entirely rejeéted. 

A’s to'the Manner of keeping your Seed in the Winter, 
you fhould choofe a dry Place for it, asa Granary, or the 
like, where you fhould {pread it abroad, and take Care to 
look upon it from ‘Time to Time, and to ftir it as you do 
Corn. Seed will not endure to be put into Sacks, or Binns, 
for it will either grow mouldy, or be fo over-heated, as to; 
be good for nothing for the Purpofe of fowing. ; 

Fruits, asthe Acorn, Chefnut, @c. are kept in quite 


‘another Manner. ‘Take feveral large Baskets, at the-Bottom 
-of which Jay a little Sand, and-then putin a Lay of Fruit, 


fuppofe 
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fuppofe of Chefnuts, and then another Lay of Sand, and fo 
till you have filled up the Baskets, covering them with Sand 
at Top. Fruit put up in this Manner will keep without 
f{poiling, and {prout in the Sand during the Winter, pro- 
vided, as I faid before, it be fet ina dry Place, and fome- 
what warm, if fuch can be had. 

Y oumay carry thefe Baskets, without opening the Lays, 
into the Place you defign to plant in; and be careful, when 
you take out the Fruit for planting, not to break off the 
Shoot they have made in the Sand, which would much re- 
tard their Growth. 

I must not here forget to {peak of Ever-Greens, which 
are indeed in very great Efteem, and extremely necelffary in 
fine Gardens. 

Tue Yew, the Picea, and the Holly, are the moft confide- 
rable of all Ever-Greens, and are thofe that are moft made 
Ufe of They yield a fmall red Berry, which is gather’d 
when ripe, and is fown in the fame Manner as the other 
Seeds I have been {peaking of: All the Difference is, that 
thefe Berries are much longer araifing, efpecially the Yew, 
which is very backward ; upon which account they require a 
better Earth, fuch as you provide for Flower-Beds and 
Orange-Trees. And as Ever-Greens naturally love the 
warm Countries from whence they are brought, they are 
very difficult and tedious to raife in our Climate, that has 
nothing near the fameDegree of Heat, and where they can 
have nothing but the Excellence of the Soil to forward them. 

Ir Seed of this Kind be fown in ordinary Ground, where 
you make Nurferies of other Trees, it will be very difficult 
toraife, aad the Greens that come up will be a great while 
before they are in a Condition to be fet-in' your Gardens, 
and to atrord you any Delight and Satisfa@tion. You ma 
ir you pleafe, make diftinét Beds of them, like thofe of a 
Kitchen-Garden. 

W ew the Seeds of thefe are come up, you fhould be 
very careful to keep the Plants clean from Weeds, to tura 
_ up the Ground about them, and to water them often. The 

Yew and the Holly are the longeft a growing; the Picea 
comes up much fafter. 
Bb Box 
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Box likewife is a Shrub very much in Ufe, and which 
you cannot well make Shift without in a Garden, it being 
equally fit for Parterres and Palifades. It is to be raifed 
from Seed which fhould be fown in good Earth; but the 
Way to have it readily, is to flip it off from old Stocks of 
Box, and to replant it, burying it almoft entirely in the 
Ground, which makes it fhoot out again at the Neck; and 
by this means you are furnifh’d with fine young Box, cut- 
ting away the Roots and Fibres of the old. 

As to the Cyprefs, Pine, Fir-Tree, and Searlet-Oak, 
their Fruit is to be gather’d in Seafon, and fown after the 
ufual Manner, ftill obferving that it be in the beft Ground, 
and be very carefully looked after; Trees of this Kind be— 
ing always much more tedious and hard to raife, than o- 
thers. 

WHEN your Ever-green Trees. and Shrubs are got to: 
fome Height, you may then begin to fhape them at your 
Pleafure, clipping them with the Shears into Balls, Pyra- 
mids, ce. 

Ir you would not be at the Trouble of fowing this Seed; 
nor wait fo long as to fee it raifed, you may make Layers. 
from the Foot of any large Yews or Piceas that you have, 
which will do very well; for at two Years end you may 
take up your Layers very well rooted, and plant them in 
your Nurfery, which gains a great deal of Time. I have 
explained, in the fifth Chapter aforegoing, what is meant 
by laying Layers. You may likewife buy young Plants oft 
this Sort, and raife them in your Nurfery by themfelves, 

OtueR Ever-Greens, as the Phillyrea, Juniper, Alater- 
nus, Savine, Pyracantha, Gc. are railed after the fame Man-~ 
ner as the foregoing, but grow much falter. 
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Of fearching for Water, and the diffe- 
rent Ways of conveying it into Gar- 
dens. 


ea515 the Neceffity of having Water in a Garden 

=®)))}) is altogether indifpenfable, as was mention’d 
in the fecond Chapter of the firft Part, it 

¥) will not be foreign to my Purpofe to {peak 
of it in this Treatife, as briefly as fo copious 
a Subje& will poflibly permit, which alone 
requires a particular Volume. 

_ THe Water of Fountains and Bafons comes either from 
the natural Springs, or from Machines that raife the Water. 
I fhall fpeak, firft of all, of Springs, and the Manner of dif= 
covering them. 
_ If you are near any Mountain, or Hill, you are almoft 
fure of finding Springs, unlefs it be in a very dry and ftony 
Country. Examine, firft of all, what Sort of Herbs cover 
the Ground ; and if you find Reed, Creffes, wild Balm, 
Silver-Weed, Bull-Ruthes, and other aquatick Herbs, ’tis a 
certain Sign there is Water thereabouts, provided thefe 
grow of themfelves, and that they are of a fine deep Green. 
You may likewife confult the Colour of the Earth, for if it 
be Greenifh, or inclining to White, as fomeclayey Grounds 
are, there is affuredly Water in it. 

You may likewife difcover hidden Springs, by lying 
with your Belly to the Ground, and holdup your Head, look 
along the Surface of the Earth; if you fee any moift Va- 
pours rife in Waves from any Place, you may dig there, 
with fome Affurance of finding Water, 

. . Fe dideres SOME 
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Some fay, that Swarms of {mall Flies pitching upon the. 
Ground about one and the fame Place, are certain Signs that, 
there is Water in it ; others advife, to bore the Earth with 
long Iron Awgers, that by what is brought up in them, you 
may judge of what is contain’d under Ground. 

You fhould obferve the Places where thefe Herbs are, 
and where you find Vapours rife, to fee if they be not moift 
upon their Surface, as a Marth is; for it would be: to no: 
purpofe to dig there, fince fuch Waters iffue not from 
Springs, and are no more than a Collection of Rain-Water, 
and the Meltings of Snow. People have been a long time 
deluded by certain Perfons, who pretend to find out Water 
by the Help of a Hafel-Wand, called a Divining-Stick,, 
which is a ridiculous Piece of Folly ; neverthelefs it has. 
had, and ftill has its Followers, though but few. 

Tere are likewife many other Ways of fearching out 
Springs, but I pafs them over in Silence, as well as feveral 
Obfervations I have made upon the Origine of Fountains, 
upon Water-Engines, upon the Leveling and Gaging of Wa- 
ters, which would carry me too far from my prefent Pur- 
pofe. If this Work find Acceptance with the Publick, I 
may poflibly communicate them in a fecond Edition. 

T we Search for Water is ufually made in the Months of 
‘Auguft, September, and October, becaufe at that Time the 
Earth being wholly difcharged of its Moifture, is very dry, 
and all the Water that is then found, may be properly call’d' 
a Spring. 

Suee oe then that you have found Water im feverak 
Parts of a Hill, let Wells be made at convemient Diftances, 
as well to know the Quantity of Water, as to difcover the 
Depth to the Bed of Clay or Sand-Stone that holds it, which. 
Bed fhould never be pierced through, for fear of lofing the 
Spring. Seek always for the higheft Places, that you may 
take the Spring at its Head, and that the Water ‘coming 
from aloft, may rife the higher in your Gardens. You 
fhould make a Communication between one Well and ano- 
ther, by Drains; and choofing a Spot of Ground that is 
fomewhat flat, join all your Water together in a * Referver, 
or Confervatory, from whence you may lead it, by Pipes, a 
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the Places defigned for your Fountains and Water-Spouts : - 


And to know what Height thefe Spouts will rifeto, that if 


fue from the Place where youmake your Referver, you may 


level the Hill according to the following Prattice. 
I suave only thew here the Ufe of a Level, commonly 


called “the Level with Vials, which is the moft exaé& and 


plaineft that is. 

’T1s a Pipe of Tin, about an Inch diameter, and three 
or four Foot long, as dA, Fig. 1 ftrengthen’d in the Mid- 
dle by the Iron ’ 
Braces B B, and 
by the Socket C, 
which ferves to 
fix ituponaStake (& 
when you have 
Occafion tomake 
ufe of. it. Upon. 
the upper Part of - 
this Pipe, at the. d 
two Ends, and in» 


the Middle, are folder’d three other Endy of Pipe, which’: 


communicate one with the other, as DE F, and in each of 


thefe are put the Vials of Glafs ghi, almoft of the fame - 


Diameter, which are open at both Ends, and are joined to 


the Pipes with Wax or Mattick, fo that the Water rifes into , 


the Vials, without lofing itfelfany where. . 


Tue Perfection-that has beer lately. given this Inftru2 . 
ment, is, that the Middle Pipe E, which is additional, be- . 
ing out of the Range of thofe two at the Ends D and F; . 
and being fet of one Side about the fixth Part of an Inch, _ 
ferves inftead. of Sights, and dire&s the. Vifual-Ray much. 


better. - 


To come to the Ufe of this Level, fuppofe the Hill 4; ~ 


Fig. 2. following, to have on the Top of it a Collection of 
Water in the Referver B, which you would carry to the 
Bottom of the Hill, as C, to play a Fountain there. This 
is the way to level the Hill. 

Set the Level at the Top of the Hill A, near the Edge 


of the Referver B;-as upright as poffible, and dire@ it ia 
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‘the Side where you would make your Leveling. Then 
take Water, which you may mix with a little Claret Vine- 
gar to difcolour it, that it may be diftinguifhed the far- 
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ther, and fill the Pipe, fo that the Water coming up into 
the three Vials, there may remain a little Vacancy at ‘Top. 
Let the Inftrument reft till the Water has done floating, and 
be careful to cover the Mouths of the Vials with Paper, left 
athe Wind fhould caufe any Agitation of the Water. Then 
take a Jong Pole, upon the End of which is fixed a very 
{quare Piece of white Paftboard, and caufe a Man to hold it 
at fome Diftance from the Level, asat D, making him raife 
or lower it, till the Top of the Paftboard be exaétly in the 
Line of Aim H, which is directed in this Manner. Placing 
yourfelf at fome Diftance from the Level, fet your Eye, and 
‘bourn by the Surface of the Liquor contained in the three 
Vials, which will guide your Vifual-Ray, according to 
which you adjuft the Pole to its right Height. This done, 
take the Height from the Superficies of the Water in the Re- 
ferver B, to the Liquor contained in the Vials, and mark 
it downwards upon the Pole, the Length of which is to be 
reckon’d only from this Mark, to the Level of the Place 
‘where it is fixed. You fhould have aPaper, upon which to 
fer down this firft Station of your Leveling, and the others 
that follow. Let the Pole be removed, and at D, where 
the Foot of it ftood, fet the Level, and fix it as you did be- 
fore, for a fecond Operation ; and fo by feveral Stations, 
from D to E, from Eto F, and from F to G, you come to 
the Place C, where the Spouting Fountain is to be. ae 
ca 
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caft up all the Meafures noted down upon your Paper at 
each Station, and adding them together you have the 'To- 
tal, and know exa@ly what Fall there is from the Top of 
the Hill B, to the Bottom C, and how many Foot the Spout 
of Water will rife, the Water always rifing near as high as 
its Head. 

Tue Force and Height of a Water-Spout, may dimi- 
nifh about-a Foot in a hundred Fathom ; that is, the nearer 
the Spouts are to the Refervers, the higher they rife. 

Tue natural Water not being to be found in a flat and 
dry Country, you muft have Recourfe to Water-Engines, 
which raife it from the Bottom of Wells, into receiving. 
Cifterns and high Places, for the Purpofe of carrying it af-. 
terwards down into the Gardens. 

‘Tuese Engines are much in Ufe at prefent, and many te Anof 
People preferr them to the natural Heads, with regard tothe foutrains, 
Quantity of Water they fupply, and to the Nearnefs of the L renee 
Refervers and Pipes, which coft infinitely lefs than when ?.120.. ~ 
the Water is convey’d for a League together ; add to this, | 
that they bring the Spring into the Houfe, which {pares the 
continual Grief of feeing the Conduit-Pipes broke by the 
Malice of Country Fellows, who take Delight in any thing _ 
that will mortify a Gentleman. Nor are you under any: 
Apprehenfion of having your Water cut off and diverted, 
which frequently occafions tedious Suits. at Law; or laftly, | 
that the Vein of Earth and Bed of Clay thould change its 
Situation, and deprive you entirely of the Benefit.of the: 
Springs.. ; 

OW ss ER may be raifed by diversEngines: Firft, by the 
Force of Hand and Horfe-Pumps. Secondly, by making. 
ufe of the two Elements, Air and Water, for the turning of. 
Mills. 

Hanp-Pumps, that is to fay, fuch as are moved bythe - 
Strength of aMan’s Arm, are the meaneft Engines, in re-- 

{peé of the {mall Quantity of Water they furnifh, and the 
Fatigue a Man muft have to lift up his Arms inceflantly, to- 
make the Balance fwing. So that they are made ufe of on-- 
ly to get a little Water for watering a Garden, or to. fupply. 
the Cifterns and ‘Troughs of the Kitchen. and. Stables ;; 
: 7 ~ . whereas: 
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“whereds the Pumps that are worked by a Horfe are-of very 
~great Benefit, and furnifh a great deal of Water in a little 
Time. ‘There are fome Pumps afford more Water-in one 


“Hour’s time, than a Spring will bring in in four Hours, - 


‘which is a material Point ; befides the Advantage they have, 
that you may fet them in every Well in your Ground. 

Pumes are diftinguilh’d into two Sorts, that which 
forces the Water, and that which attracts it; the Difference 
of which is fufficiently known toevery one. 

"Tux fecond way, of raifing Water by Millsthac go with 
the Help of the Wind or Water, is infinitely the beft ;.thefe 
Engines furnifhing you almoft continually with Water, and 
as one may fay, Day and Night ; but they are alfo a much 
more confiderable Expence, andare not proper-for every Si- 
tuation. 

You mutt be-near fome River, or Brook, to be ferved by 
Water-Mills, which in their outlide Form refemble Corn- 
Mills, and differ only in the Compofition of-their Infide. 
There are fome of thefe Mills that grind Corn, and raife 
Water when you pleafe, by taking off the Handle, but in 
Places far diftant from Rivers and Streams, as thofe-feated 
upon fome Hills may be, Wind-Mills do extremely well, 
the Wind feldom failing in fuch fort of Situations. ‘Thefe 


Marly,Meu. Mills are alfo very like the ordinary Wind-Mills ; but they 
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have-a greater Conveniency, which is that of turning them- 
{elves to the Wind, by means of a Tail in Form of a Ship’s 
Rudder, which turns about every way. Thefe area little 
more rare than Water-Mills, having been put in Execution 
in three or four Places only* ; however, the Excellence and 
sood Succefs of them, may very well watrant any private 
Gentleman’s making the like. 

Owe may fay in general, that almoft all Water-Engines 
are reducible: to the + Bucket and Sucker, and that they have 
great Conformity with thofe of the Ancients, efpecially that 
of Ctefibius, of which Vitruvius makes Mention. 

Arrer having fpoken of the Means of finding out Springs, 
and raifing Water, ’tis neceffary to fay fomewhat touching 


-Refervers, before I proceed to the Manner of conveying it. 


-RESER- 


ts 
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RESERVERS may be diftinguifh’d into two Sorts, thofe 
that are made upon the Ground, and thofe that are raifed a- 
loft in the Air. 

Tue Refervers that are upon the Ground, are ordinarily 
Bafons of Water, or Canals done over with Clay, where 
the Springs are colleéted, and which hold many thoufand 
Hogtheads of Water. They are ufually made pretty deep, 
as well that they may hold the more Water, and not empty 
themfelves fo foon, as to add the greater Weight to the Wa- 
ter in Pipes, and throw the Spouts the higher. When you 


LOS 


can place them in your Park, and within your own Bounds, 


*tis certainly beft; but when that can’t be done, you may 
make them without in the Fields, inclofing them with Walls. 
In Gardens that are floping, the Bafons above ferve for Re- 
fervers to the Water-works below, which is a great Ad- 
vantage. 

Tue Refervers that are raifed aloft, are nothing near fo 
large and capacious, the biggeft holding no more than five 
or fix hundred Hoglheads of Water, and are very feldom 
of this Size. They generally contain no more than a 
hundred or two hundred Hogfheads. -The Difficulty of 
fuftaining them, and the Charge of Lead they are cover’d 
with, doth not permit to make them fo big as thofe that 
are upon the Ground, ‘They are fet up upon Arches, or 
Pillars ef Free-ftone, upon which are laid’ great Scant- 
lings of Timber-work framed together, to fupport the 
Bottom and Sides, which fhould be carefully lined with 
thick Sheets of Lead foldered together. The Founda- 
tions and Timber-work of thefe Refervers ought to be 
very fubftantial, to be able to fuftain the great Weight of 
Water. : : 

TueEre are mere of thefe raifed Refervers to be feen 
than of the others, becaufe thofe that have Water-Engines 
can f{carcely build any others, by reafon of the flat Situa- 
tion of their Ground. 

THe next Thing I am to {peak to, is that of conveying 
the Water from thefe Refervers, to the Bafons for the play- 
ing of Jets, *Water-Spouts, and Cafcades, 


= 
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Tue Ancients had three Ways of catrying Water, by 
Aqueduéts under Ground, by Pipes of Lead, and by Pipes 
of Earth or Potter’s-Ware, which are ftill very much in Ufe, 
and to thefe we have added but two, which are Wooden- 
Pipes, and thofe of Iron. 

SUBTERRANEOUS Aqueduéts ought to be well built 
with Free-ftone, and cover’d over with arched Vaulting, or 
flat Stones, which the French call * Dalles, that the Sun 
may not affeét the Water: If you meet with a Rock, the 
Vault may be cut out ef it; and if fome Hill prevent the 
Paflage, you muft pierce through it, or carry the Aqueduct. 
round about, making Vent-Holes at every 50 Fathom, to. 
give the Water a little Air. ‘The Bottoms and Valleys, cal- 
led Ventres by the French, which interrupt the Level of the 
Conduit, fhould be filled up with Rubble-Work, and folid: 
Walls of Mafonry, or with Arches and Peers, as is done in 
the Aqueduct of Arcuerl. 

THe Water is conveyed through thefe Aquedudts feveral 
ways ; in Pipes of Earth or Lead; in Channel-Stones of 
Mafonry, which’ is the moft.ordinary ; or in Gutters made 
of Lime and Mortar ; or of Clay, in-Countries where it is 
plenty. Sometimes you meet with natural Veins of Gravel, 
or Sand-Stone, upon which the Water -will run without 
lofing itfelf. “Two fmall Paths thould always be made up- 
on the Sides of thefe Troughs or Channels, that you may 
go in, and walk along them when it is neceflary ; and be~ 
fides this, a fmall infenfible Fall fhould be given thefe Chan- 
nels, to add a quicker Current to the Water. 

Tuese Sorts of Aquedutts are proper only for collecting. 
of Springs, and carrying them into a Referver; for the 
Water not being confined, as it is in Pipes, lofes its Fall, 
and the Force it fhould have to throw it up into the Air. 

Pipes of Lead are the moft convenient for conveying of 
Water. You may fink them down, raife them up, or turn 
them afide, without any Prejudice to the Water that runs in 
them. Of thefe there are two Sorts, the Mould-Pipes, and 
the Solder’d. ‘The firft are caft in a Mould, of what Length. 
you pleafe, ufually about twelve Footlong ; they are made 
thicker than the Solder’d-Pipes, for fear of blowing, fo that 


they 
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they are the beft, and moft efteemed ; butthey coft more by. 
reafon of their Weight. Solder’d-Pipes are no other than 
Pieces of Sheet-Lead turned up, and folder’d at the Joints 
The biggeft leaden Pipes rarely exceed fix Inches diameter, 
and are fixed one to another with Joints of Solder. The 
are fubje& to burft, and to wafte in Ground that is full of 
Chalk. 

Pipes of Earth, or Potter’s-Clay, which was the third 
Way of carrying Water among the Ancients, is that which 
cofts leaft, but requires the moftRepair. Thefe Pipes area. 
Compofition of burnt Earth, like that of which Pots and 
Pans are made. The feveral Lengths, which are generally 
two or three Foot long, run one into another ; and the 
Joint, which is made with a Hem, or Collar, is fecured 
with Maftick and Hemp. When thefe Pipes are made ufe 
of to convey Water that is forced, they are environ’d with 
a folid Body of Ciment five or fix Inches thick, which pre- 
ferves them fome Time, provided you firft take the Precau- 
tion, to let the Conduit dry fome Months before you lay 
the Water into it, that the Mortar may have Time to har- 
den ; and, fecondly, to fecure the Pipes, which are very 
brittle, upon folid Beds and Foundatiens of Mafonry, for 
fear they fink with the Weight. ‘Thefe Pipes are more pro- 
per to carry off the wafte Water of Bafons, than that which 
is to {pout aloft, which they can hardly refit any long 
Time. They are fubje& to Fox-Tails, which are che 
Roots of very {mall Trees, which paffing by the Pores-of 
the Earthen Pipe, or by the Joints of Maftick that rot in the 
Ground, live in the Water, and grow to fuch Length and 
Bignefs, as to {top upthe Pipe entirely. I have found fome 
of them five or fix Fathom long. Some will have it, that 
thefe Fox-Tails come from the Hemp that is wrapt about 
the Joints of Maftick, or elfe from certain Seeds that enter 
the Conduit with the Water. 

Eartuen Pipes have a peculiar Excellence, for Foun- 
tains of Drinking-Water, ‘That being glazed on the Infide, 
no mud or Slime fticks to them, and the Water keeps better 
and frefher than in other Pipes ; befides that, it gets no ill 
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Quality in paffing through them, as it does in Lead.and 
Iron. 

° Tue two Ways of carrying Water, that we have added 
tothofe of the Ancients, are by Pipes of Wood, and of Iron. 

To make Wooden Pipes, you take great Trees, as Oak, 
Elm, or Alder, the ftraiteft you can get, and bore Holes 
through them, of three or four Inches diameter. They are 
fharpen’d at one End, and are ferriled and girdled with 
Iron at the other, which ferves for jointing them one into 
another, and thefe Joints are cover’d over with Pitch. Thefe 
Sorts of Pipes are good only in Countries that are naturally 
damp and marfhy, for in dry Ground they quickly rot. 
The Water that runs through them is reddifh, and has al- 
ways fome Tafte of the Wood. 

Iron Pipes are caft ina Mould, and are very much in Ufe 
at prefent; there are two Sorts of them, which the French 
diftinguifh *a Manchons, and a Brides, but the latter only 
are made ufe of, and are efteemedthe beft. Iron Pipes have 
allthe good Qualities of thofe of Lead, laft longer, and coft 
but-a + fourth or fifth Part of the Price. ‘They are made 
even to 18 Inches Diameter; each Pipe is three Foot and a 
half Jong; and at both Ends there are Stays, or Ears, which 
are joined and brought clofe together with Nuts and Screws, 
and between the Joints are put round Pieces of Leather and 
Maftick. In difficult Places, you put Rounds and Half-Cir- 
cles of Lead ; as alfo where there are Elbows, Cocks, and 
Suckers, you are obliged to make good the Intervals with 
Pipes of Lead. 


+ This muft be underftood, partly with refpett to the great Subftance re- 


quired in a Leaden-DPipe, more than in a Pipe of Iron of the fame Diameter ; partly with re{pett to the Dif- 
ference of Weight berween Lead and Iron, and partly with re[pe® to the Price of Lead in France, where 
sis much dearer than in England. ; 
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’T 1s not fufficient that I have fpoken of Refervers, and 
the different Ways of conveying Water : There is ftill a ma- 
terial Point behind that muft not be forgot, which is the 
Proportion and Diameter the Conduits and Pipes ought to 
have, with re{peé& to the Spouts you would have them caft. 
’ Tis on this the Beauty of your Water-works depends ; ih 
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if the Pipes are too fmall, or furnilh too many Bafons, with- 
out haying their due Proportion, they will form nothing but 
a few feeble Spouts, and poorly fupplied; befides that thefe 
Pipes are fubjeé to be eafily choak’d up, and to burft, becaufe 
the Wind is fo confined in them, that it can {carcely get out. 
To remedy all this, I fhall fhew you the moft juft Pro- 
portion that ought to be given to Conduit-Pipes, with re- 
{pect to their Water+Spouts. To make a Spout play four or 
five Twelfths of an Inch thick, that is to fay, whofe Quill 
or Ferril is bored to that Diameter, which throws out an 
Inch and one feventh in Circumference, the Pipe fhould be 
an Inch and ahalf in Diameter ; for a Spout of fix or feven 
Twelfths, the Pipe ought to be two Inches; for one of eight 
or nine Twelfths of an Inch, the Pipe fhould be three In- 
ches ; and for a large Spout of an Inch Bore, the Pipe 
fhould be four Inches Diameter. ‘To play a Spout ftill big- 
ger, as of an Inchand quarter, or better, or what we call 
a Sheaf of Water, there muft be a large Pipe of fix Inches 
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Diameter. I fhall forbear faying any thing of Pipes that _ 
exceed fix Inches, asthofe made for the King’s Works, which » 
come up to a Foot or 18 Inches Diameter, and coft {uch vakt - 


Sums, that they feem to me above the Reach of the moft weal- 
thy private Gentleman. 

Iz may be taken for a general Rule, that the Bore of the 
Quill ought to be four ‘Times lefs than the Bore-or-Diameter 
of the Conduit-Pipe ; that is, they fhould be in a Quadru- 
ple Proportion, that the Column of Water may be propor- 
tionable, and that the Quicknefs of the Motion in the Pipes 
may be equal; befides which,. there is too great a FriGion 
and Wear in {mall Pipes, when the Quill is too big; 


and in the Bore of fmall Quills, when the, Pipes are toe 
large. 


” Mariotte’s 


Treatife of the 
Moving of 
Water, Part 50 
Page 340. . 


THERE are divers Sorts of Quills which throw the Wa- - 


ter into Sheafs, Showers, Suns, Fans, and a great many 


other Forms, as you pleafe; but the moft common are made - 


like a Cone, and have but one Hole for the Water to iffue 
at + Thefe are the beft too, not being fo fubje& to ftop, as 
the flat ones, which are pierced with many Holes or. Slits 


made _ 
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madé dppofite 6né to the other, or elfe have feveral other 
{mall Quills folder’d off upon them. 
' Some pretend, that Spouts of Water play better when the 
Mariotte, Quills are pierced witha fingle Hole through a pretty thick 
Por: pase Plate, than when they are railed in a Cone; becaufe there is 
3307 W337" Jets Friction made, and le{s Refiftance at the Mouth of it. 

°’T 1s certdin, that the bigger the Pipes are, the better 
the Water plays ; and ’tis the Life of fine Water-works to 
be well fed, which fhould be by one continued Length of 
Pipe, all of a Size from the Referver to the very Quill, with- 
‘out any Diiinution ; this fitnifhes more Water, and gives 

, a greater Weight to the Spout, which without it appears 
choaked, ahd confined too much. 

THERE are fome Of a quite contrary Opinion, who 
imagine, that in a Pipe of 100 Fathom long, the firft 50 
Fathom from the Referver fhould be bigger than the laft 
so to the Quill, which they pretend fhould be leffen’d 
about an Inch in Diameter ; to the end, fay they, that the 
Water may begin to be forced and contraéted at fomewhat 
more Diftance in the Pipe, which ought always to go dimi-. 
nifhing to the very iffuing out of the Water: But this is a 
very wrong Notion in the Cafe of Fountains, for it is fuf 
ficient to contraét and force the Water inthe Trunk or Coz 
lumn of the Spout, and in the Quill, without diminifhing 
the Size of the Pipe. 

THERE is but one Cafe where the Diameter of the Wa- 
ter-Pipes ought to be diminifh’d, which is, when they are of 
a very etreat Length, as three or four hundred Fathom; it 
is then coiivenient to lay three feveral Sizes of Pipe; for 
whereas without it, the Water in {o great a Length would 
fleep as it were by the way, and lofe much of its. Strength 
thefe different Sizes quicken it, and redouble its Force : 
For Example, in a great Conduit of 300 Fathom long, you 
fhould lay the firftt hundred Fathom with Pipe of eight Inches 
Diameter, the next 100 with fix Inches, and the laft with 
four Inches ; but in Conduits of 100 or 150 Fathom, the 
fame‘Diameter fhould be continued the whole Length tothe 
very Quill, : 
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Wauew you have feveral Spouts to play in a Garden, as 
four or five for Example, it is no way neceffary to lay five 
or fix Pipes from the Referver, that is, as many Pipes as 
Spouts; this would be a needlefs Expence. You need lay: 
no more than two or three Pipes, but of fuch Proportion, 
that they be large enongh to fupply all your Spouts with 
Water, fo that they may play all together without fpoiling 
and lowering one another: For Example, to make three 


Water-Spouts play each half an Inch, or better, in Diame-- 


ter, you muft have a Pipe of fix Inches over ; for three 
Spouts of a third of an Inch each, the Pipe muft be four 
Inches. ‘The fame Size of Pipe fhouid be continued till you 
are over-againft the Bafons, er be diminifhed proportional-. 
dy by Branches: Thus, upon a main Pipe of fix Inches, 
you may lay Pipes of two Inches Diameter for Branches, 
that the Water may be equally diftributed by thefe Drains, 


Y ou should obferve, that at the Mouth of the Conduit-. 


Pipe, that is, at the Out-let of the Referver, it ought to. 
have two Inches more Diameter ; as if it be a Four-inch: 
Pipe, you fhould give it a. Wafher and Opening of fix 
Inches at the Bottom of the Referver, that the Entrance be-- 
ing larger, it may ferve as a Tunnel to.evacuate the Water 
the fooner,, and give the greater Preffure to the Spout.. 

Tne Pipes being continued tothe Bafons, Regard fhould: 
be had to fx a Cock there, of a Size agreeable to the Dia. 
meter of the Conduit-Pipe; taking care,. that as much Wa-- 
ter may pafs through the oval Hole of the Cock, and Bofs, . 
as through the circular Hole of the Pipe: ‘There are feve- 
ral forts. of Cocks, as thofe with a fquare Head, with 
Branches, like the Head of a.Crutch, and with two or three- 
Vents for the Water. 


A pretty large round Piece of Lead,, like a Collar, , 
fhould be foldered round the Pipe, in place of the Clay-- 
Bottom, and Solid. of the Bafon, which it. goes through, , 


that the Water being ftopt by this Plate, may not follow- 
the Side of the Pipe, and fo be loft. 

Tue Pipes ought always to lie uncovered upon.the Bot-- 
tom. of.a.Bafon, and never. be buried within it, that they, 


may. 
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‘may be the better mended when they happen to be at fault. 
To the Conduit-Pipe is foldered an upright Pipe, called a 
‘Socket, in the Center of the Bafon, which is the Place where 
the Spout fhould be, and, at the End of this Socket is like- 
wife foldered the Brafs-Nut, upon which the Quill is {crew- 
ed. At about two Foot below the Socket, the Pipe fhould 
be cut off, and ftopt with a Wooden Stopple with an Iron 
Fertil, or with a Brafs Stopple and Screw foldered on there. 
You may empty the Pipes when there is Filth in them, by 
taking out thefe Stopples. | 
Iw Conduit-Pipes, all Elbows, Bendings, and right 
Angles, fhould be avoided as much as poffible, becaufe they 
diminifh the Force of the Water: And when they cannot 
be carried direétly ftreight, but that a Turning muft necef- 


farily be, the Elbows fhould be taken a little the farther, to 


leffen the Quicknefs of them. 

In Conduits that are pretty long, Air-holes, or inverted 
Suckers, fhould be made at convenient Diftances, to relieve 
the Pipes, and let the Airout; and when, after a quick De- 
clivity, the Pipes come to lie level again, you mutt, in that 
Place, folder on a Cock to refift the Weight of Water, ot 
the Pipe will not laft long. 

Pres fhould always lie two or three Foot deep in the 
Ground, becaufe of the Froft, and for fear of Thieves, and 
fhould be laid along the Walks, and never in the Woods 
and Parterres, @c. that you may fooner difcover their Faults, 
and more eafily come at to mend them, without difplanting 
any thing. When they run through Terraffes, you fhould 
make a little Vault the length of the Pipe, that you may 
view it from time to time. 
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Of Fountains, Bafons, and Cafcades of 
Water; and the Manner of making 
them. 


ae 


4 |OUNTAINS and Water-Works are the Life 
4) Of a Garden ; tis thefe make the principal Ors 
AG | Nament of it, and which animate and invigo- 
Aekeqe Gi tate it, and, if I may fo fay, give it new Life 
as and Spirit. °Tis certain, that a Garden, be it 
in other re{pects never fo fine, if it want Water, appears dull 
and melancholy, and is deficient in one of its greateft Beau- 
ties. | 
Tue Diftribution of Water in a Garden, is one of the 
moft difficult Points; it requires fome Ingenuity and In- 
duftry, to order it fo, that a little Quantity fhall appear a 
great deals and that not lavifhing the Water away in Shell- 
Works, and little Bafons, which are but Trifles, it be {pa- 
red for neceflary Places, where it may make a handfome Ef& 
fect, in forming large and well-fed Spouts. It were to 
be wifhed too, that the Parts of a Garden were well exe» 
cuted, and the Walks pierced advantageoufly for the Wa- 
ter. 
_ Care fhould be taken in this Diftribution, that the 
Fountains be difpofed in fuch manner, that they may be 
feen almoft all at atime, and that the Water-Spouts may range 
and aline one with another, which is the Beauty of them: 
This Repetition makes a Confufion very agreeable to the 
Bye, which fuppofes them to be more in Number than they 
really are. . 
Wat ER is diftinguifhed divers ways, as natural and are 
tificial, {pouting and flat, living and ftagnant. 
Dd 
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Narurav Water is that which iffuing out of the Earth 
of itfelf, runs into a Referver, and makes the Fountains 
play continually : Whereas the artificial is raifed into a Re- 
ferver, by means of Hydraulick or Water-Engines, as I have 
already explained in the foregoing Chapter. 

TuHat is called {pouting Water, which, rifing into the 
Air in the middle of Bafons, forms fingle Jets, * Sheafs,. 
+ Bubblings of Water, Gc. to diftinguith it from flat Water, 
which makes Canals, Pools, Fifh-Ponds, and Bafons of Wa- 
ter, without Spouts; which is no great Beauty in a Garden, 
becaufe being always quiet, and in the fame ftate, it does 
not animate a Garden, as {pouting Water does, which feems 
to give it Life; and’tis chiefly of thefe laft, that we fay there 
are fine Water-Works in fuch a Place. 

Runnine Water is that which runs without Intermif- 
fion; itis the fineft of all for its Clearnefs; and its con- 
{tant Motion renders it wholefome, and very pure: Of this 
Kind are the Waters of {mall Rivers and Brooks, of which 
are made * Canals and large Pieces of Water in Gardens: 
Of this Number are likewife reckoned fuch Fountains as. 
run Day and Night. 

STAGNANT Water is the moft difagreeable of all; it 
grows dirty, green, and all covered with Mofs and Filth, ha- 
ving no Motion at all, as in Bafons that {eldom play, and 
in marfhy Lakes and Ponds: ‘They are alfo very fubjeét 
to corrupt, and to ftink, in the Summer. 

THERE is no fixing any certain Places for Fountains and 
Bafons, which look very well where-ever they are; if you 
could fet them in every Part of your Garden, it were fo 
much the better ; but as they are a very confiderable Ex- 
pence, their Number fhould be regulated with great caution. 

A Basown is ufually fet at the End, or in the Middle of 
a Parterre, fronting the Building ; this is a Place where you 
fhould never fail to make one, as likewife in a Kitchen-. 
Garden: But when you can have them in Groves, ‘tis a 
double Satisfaction ; Water there being, as it were, in its 
Center ; befides, the Verdure of the Trees ferves as a Ground 
to fet it off, and improves the very Whitenefs of the Water 5 
the Purling and Murmur of it ftrike the Ear too the more 

7). " _” agreeably, 
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agreeably, by the Stilnefs and Echo that reigns in the 
Woods. 

Fount arws fhould not be placed too near the Building, 
becaufe, in the Summer, there rifes off the Water Vapours 
fe corrupt as may communicate a Malignity to the Air we 
breathe, which is very injurious to the Health ; befides that 
they ftrike a very great Dampnefs to the Walls of the Build 
ing, enough to fpoil the Paintings and Moveables within, and 


incommode you in the Night with the Croaking of Frogs. 


and Toads, Gc. Thefe are the Reafons why Country- 
houfes are not environed now-a-days with Motes of Wa- 
ter, as they were heretofore, and that the Ditches of feveral 
Caftles are now laid dry. 

For the Form and Figure of your Bafons, you fhould 
follow thofe that are marked upon the Plan: ‘There are Ba- 
fons that are round, octangular, oblong, oval, {quare, Gc. 
but commonly they are circular. When thefe Bafons ex- 


ceed a certain Size, they are'called Pieces of Water, Canals, 


Mirrours, Fifh-Ponds, Pools, and Refervers. 


2.03 


For the Size of Bafons, I thall fay in general, that you .. 


can hardly err in the Bignefs ; the larger they are, the bet- 
ter; but you may eafily go wrong in making them too 
little, which is very ugly: ‘Thefe are two Extremes which 
fhould be avoided in their Proportion, as the making of a 
little Bafon in a great deal of room, or devouring the beft 


Part of a Spot of Ground with a great Water-Work. The — 
juft Proportion of this fhould be left to the Diferetion of the. 


Architect, or of him thatis to give the Defign of the Garden. 

A GREAT many pretend, that the Size of a Bafon fhould 
‘be proportioned to the Height of the ‘fer d’ Eau, to the 
end, fay they, that the Water thrown up into the Air, tho” 
toiled by the Wind, may not go beyond the Edge: of the 
Bafon, but all fall down again without wetting the Walk 
about it. In this they are miftaken; for let the Spout rife 
never fo little height, tho’ it be in a large Bafon, the Wind 
fhall always blow the Water away, and carry ita great Di- 


ftance off: ’Tis an Experiment I have often made, and ’tis » 
indifputable. I agree with them, that it is as difagreeable sp 


As the little 
out of the 


é Palais 


to fee a * {mall {lender Stream in a great Bafon, as to fee a Bee ae: 
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very thick and very high one in a little Bafon. There fhould: 
be, as much as poflible, fome Sort of Agreement between 
the Stream of the Spout, and the Bafon ; but there is no de- 
termining any exaé& Proportion between the Size of Bafons, 
and that of their Spouts: This depends upon their Fall and: 
Force of the Water, or upon the Place where the Ground 
will permit you to fet your Fountains. | 

As to the Depth you ought to give Bafons, it is ordina- 
rily from 15 to 18 Inches, or twoFoot at moft; this being 
fufficient for dipping the Watering-Pots into it, and-for fe- 
curing the Bottom of the Bafon in great Frofts. You.never 
make them deeper, but when they are to ferve for. Refervers, 
or when you would keep Filh in them, as. is fometimes: 
done in great Bafons, Canals, and Ponds of Water: Then 
you give them four or five Foot Depth, which is enough to- 
hold a great deal of Water inStore, for the Filh to breed in, 
as they ought, and to carry a Boat, in cafe you have a Mind, 
to put one into it, which you are obliged to do when there. 
are Spouts in the Middle of a Piece of Water, to go and 
unfcrew the Ferril, or Quill, and to take out the Dirt that 
hinders the Water from doing its Office. Thefe {mall Boats, 
ferve alfo to filh in, and goupon the Water, whichis none 
of the leaft Pleafures of the Country. 

You fhould efpecially obferve, in Point of Depth, not 
to exceed four or five Foot, tho’ it be a Canal or Referver, 
it being dangerous when “tis more, as eight or term Foot ;, fo: 
many Accidents have happen’d to Perfons, who going upon 
fuch deep Bafons have fallen in and been drown’d, that in. 
Truth it ought ferioufly to be reflected on, and all Endea- 
vours.ufed, that.a Thing. made for the Delight and Orna-. 
ment of a Garden, may not in the end occafion Vexation, 
and Trouble. 

To builda Bafon, the Dimenfions of it fhould be very 
exaGtly taken, if you would make it good, and have it hold 
Water well*. You cannot be too circumfpe& in this Work, 
the Water always naturally feeking to run.away ; and by 
its Weight and Preffure in a Bafon, being fubjeét to get out 
at the leaft Granny, which grows conftantly bigger and big-. 
ger. If you fail of performing this Work well at firft, “tis. 
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very difficult to repair it; for there are fome Bafons have Asthe ofay- 
been worked upon feveral times, without being able Fenster iey 
moft to make them hold Water, for want of their being terre of the 
made well at firft. “This Work, befides that it requires’ a; Palais Roial-. 
great deal of Care, and experienc’d Workmen, demands: 
alfo good Materials to be ufed in it, as fhall be explained: 
hereafter. 
Bur before I proceed to fhew you how Bafons are made, 
it will be neceffary to diftinguifh the feveral Kinds that are: 
inUfe. Of thefe there are three Sorts, Bafons that are made: 
with Clay, with Ciment, and with Lead.. ; 
I sHaxt begin with Bafons of Clay, as thofe that are. 
moft in Ufe. 
Tue Place being traced out upon the Ground, you muft,. 
before you caufe it to be dug, extend and enlarge the Out— 
line of it four Foot farther, that is to fay, make the Diame-- 
ter four Foot bigger-on each Side, which makes eight Foor: 
in all. The Bafon will be never the bigger for this, beeaufe- 
the Addition of four Foot will be filled up and pofleffed by, 
the Walls and Clay-work of the Circumference. You fhould: 
alfo, obferve, for the Bottom of the Bafon, to hollow the. 
Ground out two Foot lower than the Depth you defign to’ 
give it. ‘The two Foot thus dug out, will be likewife filled: 
by, the Bed of Clay, which ought to-be 18 Inches thick ;, SomeFonnraizs- 
and the other fix Inches are for the Gravel and Paving which ese . 
is laid upon the Clay. For Example; if you would make’ ches Thivine(s - 
a Bafon of fix Fathom Diameter, the Ground fhould be fclaa+ 
open’d feven Fathom, and two Foot over ;.and if you would eRe 
give two Foot Depth of Water, it fhould be dug out four: Sides 18, which: 
Foot. So the Bafon, when finifh’d, will always come to Vartan 
the Size and Depth required, of fix Fathom Diameter, and great Quantity» 
two Foot Cavity. of Clay that 
Tx Ground should be dug perpendicularly, and-be car-. Tae 
ried away, as was taught above in the fecond Chapter of morktatesup,- 
this.Part. The Digging being finifhed, and the Earth clear-- 
ed out, you muft build two Walls, and inclofe the Clay 
betwixt them, that by this means the Water may not dilute 
it, that it may keep frelh, and that the Roots of the neigh—- 
bouring Trees may not fo eafily penetrate it. - 
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“Acainsy the Earth raife or back up the Wall 4, Fig. 1. 

* fellowing, of one Foot thick, from the Bottom of the Dig- 
ging, to the Level of the Ground above, which you may 
build with Shards, Rubble, or Flints, no matter which ; 


with Mortar made of the natural Earth. 


This Wall is cal- 


led the Ground-Wall, becaufe it is built only to refift the 
Preffure of the Ground about it. 

THe Wall being thus built all round the Work, caufe the 
‘Clay to be brought in, which muft be thrown into the Bot- 
tom, and made fit for working and handling, by flinging 
Water upon it from Time to Time, and fuffering no Dirt 
to bein it. Your Clay being prepared, let it be {pread and 
thrown about by Shovels-full, and afterwards kneaded by 
little and little with Mens naked Feet, or with Rammers to 


a Foot anda half high, 


and about four or five | 


wide all round the Com- 
pafs of the Wall; you 
{pread the Clay four or 
five Foot wide, only to 
lay on the Floor and 


Joifts, upon which the : 
tecond Wall B, isto be ; 


built, which the French 
* Douve, in Call Mur de * Douve, it 
French, fig being no way neceflary 


nifies a Pipe- ‘ 
CS {pread the Clay at firft 
this Wall fure over all the Bottom of 
rounding-the the Bafon. Meafure 18 
Water of a hes fi: | ll 
Bajon, aethe Inches from the Wall A, 
Staves of 4 and leaving this Interval 


ee * for the Body of Clay C, 


or in it,is the Wall B mutt be built 
therefore called. Pa a rae Fa E 

iytie French Within it, which ought 
Mur de 
-Douve. 


The Upright of the 
» I. Walls and Clay, ina 
Bafon of Clay. 
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likewifeto be 18 Inches thick : And as this Wall cannot be 
built fubftantially, if it be founded only upon the Clay, 
there is a Neceflity of making for it a Floor with Joifts 
which is done in this Manner. 


3 


Take Pieces of Timber- 


Quarter of four Inches thick, or Ship-Plank of two or three 


Inches 
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Inches thick, and fix Inches broad, and bury them level with 
the Clay at every four Foot Diftance, fo that they may a lit- 
tle exceed the Surface of the Wall on both Sides: Thefe are 
called Racinaux by the French, and do the Office of Joifts, 
as D, Fig. 2. after which, lay upon them long Pieces of 
Ship-Plank, which fhould be as broad as the Wall, and nail 
or {pike them down to the Joifts; and this is what we call 
the Platform or Floor, Fig. 2. This Work being done, 
you fet upon it the firft Courfe of the Inner-Wall B, which 
mutt be raifed as high as the other, and 18 Inches in Thick- 
nefs at leaft; for in Bafons that are pretty large and deep,, 
where there is a great Weight of Water, you muft make 
the Wall two Foot thick, which is a means to preferve the 
Bafon, as well as the Wall icfelf. 

Y ov fhould not raife the Inner-Wall above half its Height 
at firft, as f{uppofe it ought to have fix Foot, you fhould raife 
it but three Foot ; becaufe it would be very difficult to throw 
in and tread the Clay to the Bottom of the Bed, if the Wall 
be raifed its whole Heightat once. ‘The Space C, Fig. 1. 
contained between the two Walls, called, by the French, le 
Corroi, muft be filled with Clay to the Top of the Wall, 
which fhould be built level with the other; and the fame 
Kneading and Treading muft be continued, till the Body of 
Clay C be raifed eaven with the Ground. 

For working the Bottom F, Fig.2. you are to fill the 
whole Extent of the Work with Clay, to make a Bed of 
18 Inches Thicknefs, beginning to knead it with that you: 


firft {pread within the Inner-Wall and Joifts; and uniting: , 


that and the Bottom together, which fhould be cover’d witlr 
Gravel five or fix Inches deep, as you fee in G, Fig. 1. 
which will preferve the Clay, and hinder the Fifh from dig- 
ging. Inftead of graveling it, you may pave the Bottom 
but this is vaftly chargeable. 

Ir the Bafon be ina Wood, or near any great Frees, the 
Ground-Wall muft be built with Mortar made of Lime and 
Sand, to ftop the Roots of the Trees, which coveting the 
Frefhnefs of the Clay to nourifh them, and gathering more 
and more Strength, in the end overturn the Walls: into the 
Water. You muft likewife, for the Prefervation of your 
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Bafons, every five or fix Years, caufe'Trenches to be made 
as deep as the Clay-Bottom, about the Walls, and in the 
Middle of the Walk, not going too near the Bafon, or the 
Palifade, for fear of hurting them; and cut off all the Roots 
that may have reached the Bed of Clay. 

To build the Inner-Wall, you fhould pick out good 
Rubble-Stones, that will not {cale and come off in Flakes in 
the Water, or elfe get Flints and Stones from the Hills, 
which make very durable Work, but look not fo neat as 
the Pointed Rubble. You fhould lay here and there Stones 
that reach the whole Thicknefs of the Wall, that is to fay, 
fuch as make the Surface on both Sides, which Workmen 
call Making a Parpin: This ftittens the Wall, and renders 
it more fubftantial. ‘The Mortar that fhould be ufed in the 
Conftruétion of this Wall, is made of Sand tempered and 
beat up with Lime; the Proportion ef which is one Third 
of Lime, and two Thirds of Sand, which makes very good 
Mortar. 

Ir may be asked, perhaps, why the Inner-Wall B does 
not goto the Bottom, as 
theGround-Wall4 does. 
‘The Reafon is this: If 
this Wall were fet upon 
the Ground, as the other 
Wallis,theWater would 
be loft, and the Work 


: The Upright of the 
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Bafon of Clay. 
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Wall upon Joifts and Planks bedded upon the Clay, that a 
‘Communication may be left between the Bottom and the 
Sides. 

Te true Sign of good Clay is, that ivbeclofeand firm, 
and not fandy, that it -draw out in Strings upon breaking, 
and that itfeem fat in handling. ’Tis no Matter whether 
it be red or greenith, the Colour fignifies nothing : It is 
bought by the Cubical Fathom, which contains in all 216 
folid Feet. The Cubical Fathom ought to have a fquare Fa- 
thom upon every Side, which makes 36 Foot on the Super- 
ficies. Clay is not dear, unlefs in the Carriage and Tran{- 
porting of it: In fome Countries it cofts nothing but the 
Drawing, there is fuch Plenty of it; in others it muft be 
fetched from far, which is a great Charge. 

Basowns of Ciment are built in a Manner very different 
from the foregoing ; the Out-Line of the Bafon is to be ex+ 
tended, and the Diameter enlarged, but not fo confiderably 
as in the Bafons of Clay ; thereneeds no more in thefe, than 
one Foot nine Inches of Work in the Circumference, and as 
much at the Bottom, which is fufficient to hold the Water. 
Thus, fora Bafon of fix Fathom Diameter, the Digging muft 
be fix Fathom three Foot anda half, and muft be hollowed 
out one Foot nine Inches lower than the Depth you would 
give the Bafon. 

Brein with raifing and backing up againft the Ground, 
cut perpendicularly, the . 

Wall of Mafonry A, — The ConftruStion of a Bafon of Ciment. 
Fig.3. of aFoot Thick. ; 
nefs, which muft go to | 
the Bottom, and should 
be built with Shards and 
Rubble-Stones laid in a 
Mortar of Lime and 
Sand. This Wall being 
made all round, you be- 
gin the Filling in of the 
Bottom B a Foot thick, and work it with ‘the fame Mate- 
rials and Mortar, as the Wall 4. You then back up, againft 
this Wall, the folid Work or Lining of Ciment C, nine 
. Ee Inches 
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Inches thick, including the Plaiftering, and inner Surface. 
This Solid fhould be made of {mall Flints taken out of 
Vineyards, and laid in Beds, with Mortar made of Lime and 
*Ciment, which you muft not be fparing in, for this is 
that which makes the Work good. ‘Thefe Flints should 
not lie fo as to touch one another; on the contrary, they 
ought to be at a little diftance, and { {wim in Mortar on 
all fides. 

W ueEn this Solid is about eight Inches thick, and is con- 
tinued over the whole Surface of the Bottom D, it muft all 
be plaiftered over with the fineft Mortar, that is to fay, 
with Ciment well fifted, before ic be tempered with the 
Lime; which Plaiftering fhould be wrought {mooth with 
the Trowel. This Work requires great Attendance, to 
take out the Straws and Filth which may be met with in 
making the Mortar ; the Proportion of which is two Thirds 
of Ciment, or powdered Tile, to one Third of Lime. In 
making this Mortar, a great Quantity of Water fhould not 
be thrown upon it, for fear of walhing away the Goodnefs 
of the Lime ; but it ought to be made up by Strength of 
Arms, and good Beating. 

Y ov fhould choofe a warm, dry Seafon, for working Ba- 
fons of Ciment, the Rain being very contrary to it. When 
the Bafon is finifhed, you muft, for four or five days toge-, 
ther, anoint the Plaiftering over with Oil, or Bullocks-Blood, 
for fear it crack and flaw; after which, you fhould let the 
Water into it as foon as poflible, for fear of the drying 
Winds. 

Cimenrt has the Property to harden fo under Water, 
that Stone and Marble are not harder; for it makes a Bo- 
dy fo folid that it never decays. 

Basowns of Lead are fomewhat more rarely in ufe, by 
reafon of the great Charge of them, and the Danger of hav- 
ing the Lead ftole. The Out-Line of thefe muft be en- 
Jarged a Foot of a fide only, and the Opening fhould be 
hollowed out half a Foot more than the Depth you would 
give the Bafon: For Example, a Bafon of fix Fathom dia- 
meter fhould be dug fix Fathom and two Foot over, anda 
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Foot and a half deep, if you defign it one Foot deep in 
Water. . 

Y ov allow a Foot Thicknefs to the Side-Wall A, Fig. 4. 
that it may better refift the 
Earth, tho’ you give but 
half a Foot Thicknefs to the 
Area, or Bottom. Thefe & 
Walls fhould be built with 
Rubble laid in Mortar, all 
of Plaifter, becaufe Lime 
eats the Lead, and upon the 
Walls and Bottom you 
fatten the Sheets of Lead CC, which fhould be feamed one 
to another with Solder. 

Wen you make a Bafon upon loofe Earth, or that 
which is lately brought in, the Ground-Wall fhould be fup- 
ported, at every fix Foot, with Buttrefles, or Spurs of Ma- 
fonry; the Foot of which fhould be as broad at Bottom as 
the Buttrefs is high, as you fee in this 5th Fig. Without 
this Precaution, “tis to be feared, 
the Bafon may be entirely thrown FIG. V. 
down. If the Bottom be not 


The Conftruétion of a Bafon of Lead. 
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good, you muft drive Piles, and Soa. 
make ufe of Planks and Net- yy 
works of Timber, tolay the Plat- (et 
form of the Bafon upon. at (y/ 
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You mutt obferve, in making 10) 
the Floor of the Bafon, there ¥ 
fhould be left a {mall Fall, or 
Slope, to ofie fide, for a Current 
to carry off the Water from all 
Parts, to empty the Bafon entire- 
ly, and to cleanfe it when you pleafe, which is done by 
means of a Wafher, and a Wafte-Pipe at the Bottom 
of it. . 

As to the Upper-Edge, and Superficies of a Bafon, it 
fhould be kept very level, that the Water may cover all the 
Walls equally, and that ic may always keep full ; which is 
the great Beauty of a Picce-of Water, and of great impor- 
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rance td. preferve the feveral Bafons I have been {peaking of: 
For, if ina Bafon of Clay the Water be not high enough, 
the Body of Clay that compaffes it will dry and chap, 
and the Water will be loft ; for which Reafon likewife it 
is, that all round, upon the Walls and Clay-work, you 
lay a Border of Grafs of the fame Breadth, that the Sun 
may not fo eafily attraét and draw away the Moifture. If 
it be a Bafon of Ciment, the Plaiftering of the Sides wilk 
be liable to be fpoiled by the Froft, and to peel of; if it 
be a leaden Bafon, the Sun will. be apt to blifter it, and. 
open the foldered Joints; for Lead is hurt more by the Heat 
than by Froft, and the Water will then. be loft, which is no 
eafy thing to remedy. 

For the Wafte-Pipes of Bafons, whether at Bottom, or 
upon the Superficies, you fhould obferve to make them ra- 
ther large than {mall, being very fubje& to be choaked, not-. 
with{ftanding the Cawls that are put beforethem. This. 
Watte-Water is. carried away in Drains, or Earthen-Pipes, 
when ’tis only to be loft in Sinks and Common-Shores ; 
but when it ferves to play the Bafons that lie below, you. 
muft then make ufe of the ordinary Leaden-Pipes. 

Tuese large Difcharges, befides that they ferve to. 
keep the Walk about a Bafon dry and in good Order, are 
allo very neceffary to the Prefervation of a Bafon: For. 
when the Water runs over at any time, it dilutes the firny 
Ground upon which the Area and Foundations of the Ba-. 
fon are fet, and {poils the Level of it. 

Og the three ways of making Bafons, which I have beer 
{peaking of, that which cofts leaft is doubtlefs the Clay, to 
which you muft have recourfe in great Water-works, for 
faving Expence. But it is that too, which requires mofk. 
looking after of all, being very fubjec& to dry and chap, 
which, will oblige you to run it over again from, time to. 
time :, That which cofts moft, is the Bafon of Lead, becaufe, 
of its Weight and Solder; and the third, which is that of 
Ciment, is preferable to all for its Duration, and may be: 
faid to keep a Medium, as to the Charge between a Bafon: 
of Clay and one of Lead: ‘There is nothing but the Plai-. 
ficring of them can ever be fpoiled ; this is {fo true, ais I, 
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have had Bafons of Ciment fitted up again, which had laid. 
ro or 12 Years without Water, and made very good, by 
pecking it off to the quick, and plaiftering it over anew. 

You may farther obferve, not to employ Clay unlefs in» 
mioift Places ;. it keeps much better there than in dry Coun-- 
tries, and you have not the Trouble of doing it over again 
from time to time. Ciment is moft proper in dry and 
barren Ground, and where Clay is {carce, becaufe it natu-. 
rally loves Drought and Heat. As for Lead, you may em- 
ploy it any where, but with as much good Husbandry as. 
poflible :_ It is more made ufe of for Pipes tham for Bafons, , 
unlefs it be in fmall Bafons upon ‘Terraffes, in Cafcades, 
and other Places where you would not dig deep, for fear. 
of killing your fine Trees. . 

T Here are fome Countries where there needs neither- 

Clay nor Ciment to make Bafons,. the Earth holding the 
Water naturally. This is a kind of free Earth, which- 
needs no more than to be tempered, and filled.into a 
Trench of three Foot broad, after having lined it, upon the - 
fide next the Water, with a Wall of Mafonry of two Foot - 
thick, to keep up this Earth, which does the Office of the - 
inner Wall in the Bafons before mentioned. 

Iw Languedoc and Provence, they make ufe of a kind of vitruvins . 
Earth called Porzolana, which has the Property of growing °/peats of shis © 
hard under Water, and is extremely durable; ’tis with ane eae 
this Earth they make their Bafons: "They mix it with Lime, 
and ufe it asCiment, with which ic may properly be com=.. 
pared, making, in a manner, the fame Mortar. 

Iw Places where there is much Water, and a great Fall? 
of Ground, you may, befides Bafons, and large Piecesof 
Water, contrive alfo Cafcades, * Gullets, and + Buffets of oe ae : 
Water, @c. as well in the Walks, as on the Stairs and Chamels cut - 
Flights of Steps: Nothing is moreagreeable and convenient; LO 
for the Bafons above fupply them below, and are made to loping for 

the Water to- 


vun in, mbich % now and then interrupted by listle Bafons, cut ix-form-of Shells, wlich.throw up fall 
Spouts of Water. 


+ Buitet d’ Bau is commonly a Marble Table in a Garden; over which are several Shelves raifed 


pyramidal, fee-our mith Veffels of gilt Brafs, about which. the Water falls, and makes them look - 
dike Cryftal garnilhed mith Vermilion. 
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play one from the other by the wafte Water, either from 
the Water or Superficies. 

CaAscapbeEs are compofed of Sheets, Buffets, Masks, 
Bubblings, * Mufhrooms, Sheafs, Spouts, Surges, + Candle- 
fticks, ** Grills, ++ Tapers, Croffes, and vaulted Arches 
of Water. 


on tke upper Part, over which the Water falls into the Bafon below. 

+ Candlefticks of Water are generally where the Spout is raifed upon a Foot, as that of a great Ballu- 
fler, carrying alittle Bafon upon the Head of it, out of which the Water falls into another Luger B1- 
fon. Sometimes theyre no more than feveral {mall Spouts, rifing in litsle [quare or round Bafons, as in 
Fig. Ii. Plate L. 

** Grills of Water are feveral Spouts in the fame Line, ftanding in along Bafcn very near one another. 

4+ Tapers are the fame as Grills, but more dfkant one from the other. 


T wey are accompanied with Maritime Ornaments, and 
fuch as are fuitable to the Water, as artificial Ice, and 
Rock-Works, Congelations, Petrifyings, and Shell-Works, 
Water-Leaves, Bulrufhes and Reeds imitating the natural, 
with which the Surface of the Walls and Borders of the 
Bafons are lined. ‘They are likewife adorned with Figures 
that naturally belong to the Water, as Rivers, Natades, or 
Water-Nymphs, Tritons, Serpents, Sea-horfes, Dragons, 
Dolphins, Griffins, and Frogs, which are made to throw 
out, and vomit Streams and Torrents of Water. This 
is the greateft Part of what enters into their Compoli- 
tion. 

As to their Situation, and their Difference ; Cafcades can 
{carce have other than that of a gentle floping Defcent, 
or a Fall by Steps and Stairs of Stone, or Banks and 
Slopes of Turf. ‘Thefe great Cafcades are all diftinguifhed 
from the little ones, which are practifed either in Niches 
of Horn-beam, or of Lattice-work, or in the Middle of 
an Afcent of Steps, or, laftly, at the Head of a Piece 
of Water ; as may be feen in the Examples of the follow- 
ing Plate, which I am now going to explain. 

Tue firft Figure reprefents a Cafcade as plain as can be, 
and one of the moft eafy to execute ina private Gentleman’s | 
Seat. It is fuppofed to be upon a gentle Slope, at the End 
of a Wood cut into a Goofe-Foot, the Walks of which cen- 


ter upon a round Bafon, where there is one large Spout ; 
2 10D, ; y sats j 
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and to furnifh the more Water to the Head of this Cafcade, 


you have wafte Waters from Bafons above, that throw 
themfelyes with open Mouth into this very Bafon. The 
Head of this Cafcade is between two Defcents of Stone- 
Steps, adorn’d with four Figures, and itis formed by three 
Mask-Heads that vomit the Water into Shells, from whence 
it falls by Sheets into the Bafon, being accompanied by two 
large Spouts on the Sides. In the Breadth of this Bafon, and 
of that below, is made a Bed of Turf, edged with two 
Walks, in which are laid Chevrons, or Checks of Grafs in 
Zig-Zac, to throw off the ‘Torrents of both Sides. Thefe 
Walks are planted with Horle-Chefnuts, and Yews between 
them; and behind the litcle Counter-walk, the Wood is 
continued to inclofe the Cafcade, and make a Ground of 
Verdure to it. ‘The Water runs from this Head and upper 
Bafon through a* Gutter, and comes into a fecond Bafon, 
where it makes a Sheet: There are two little Bafons above 
with tlow Spouts, which throw Sheets alfo into this Bafon. 
The Water, after this, runs through another Gutter, at the 
End of which is a fmall Bafon with a little Spout, which ad- 
vances forward, and makes a Sheet into another Bafon be- 
low it. ‘The reft of this Cafcade is a Repetition of the fame 
Thing down to the great Bafonat the lower End, which re- 
ceives all this Water, and is adorned with two large Spouts, 
befides the three little ones above, which fall Sheet upon 
Sheet into this Bafon. Inthe Palifade are two Figures fet ta 
accompany this Fall of Water. 

Tue fecond Figure is much more magnificent and com- 
pofed; it is laid out upon an eafy Defcent, cut with Steps, 
Half-Paces, Refts, and {mall Slopes of Turf. Its Head is a 
great OGangular Bafon, out of which rifesa large* Mufh- 
room of Water, making a Sheet into the Bafon; and the 
Cup or Bowlof it is fuftained by Dolphins that fpout Water 
out. There are likewife four Bubbling-Spouts regularly 
placed in this Bafon, the Water of which is all difcharged 
by a Sheet upheld by Tritons, and Dolphins, that adorn 
the Head of this Cafcade. This Water afterwards finds 
certain Refts, or Half-Paces in Bafons, and continues its 
Fall by feveral other Sheets down to the great one at Bot- 
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‘tom, which is of the fame Breadth as the upper Bafon, and 


receives all the Water: In it are three large Jets, two of 
which anfwer the Row of Spouts or Candlefticks upon the 
Sides, and the other is in the Middle. - As thefe Sheets and 
Bafons would look too flat and naked without Spouts, the 
Sides of this Cafcade are accompanied by two Rows of 
{mall Bafons, called + Candleflicks, which are made upon each 
HalfPace. Thefe Spouts do ‘not quite fill the Bafons, but 
in the Middle is a Cawl, and a Wafte-Pipe, to fupply the 
others; that is to fay, the firft fupplies the third, the fe- 
cond the fourth, and fo of the others; for in furnithing the 
two firft Spouts of each Row, you may make ahundred of 
them play all at. once. There are little Banks of Grafs be- 
tween thefe Bafons, which lie juft againft the Steps; and 
thofe which are marked with a little black Square upon the 
Stone Coping, are Plinths to fet Vafes and Flower-Pots on, 
of which there are three Rows on each Side: Next the Pali- 
fade is a Slope of Turf continued from Top to Bottom, 
which is cut where it comes againft the Steps. This Caf- 
cade is fituated as the other, in the midft of a Wood, for 
tis there they are moft commonly made: ‘The Verdure of 
the Trees and Grafs, the Brightnefs of the Water, and the 
/Ornament of the Figures and Vafes, making a Medley and 
Contrariety extremely agreeable to the Eye. 

Tue third Figure contains a great Buffet, proper to be 
fet at the Head of a Water-work, the upper Side of which 
lies againft a low Terrafs-Wall. You may judge by the 
Upright, of the handfome Effect this Cafcade would make ; 
and, by the Plan, of the Room it takes up. In the level 
Bafon above, which is the firft Bed, there are five great 
Spouts of about 12 Foot high. This Bafon advances in 
Form of an oblong Square hollowed out at the Corners, 
and the Water of thefe Spouts makes Sheets on the Fore- 
Part, which are interrupted by little Rocks fet againft the 
Intervals of the Spouts. ‘The hollow Corners are likewife 
fet with Rocks, and upon the Sides are two Sheets of Wa- 
ter. Thefe Rocks are fet here only to make a Contrariety, 
and to ferve for a Ground to ten low Spouts that are in the 
fecond Bafon, or Bed of Water, which differs seed 
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from the former: "The Sheet in Front is continued from 
End to End, and throws itfelf into the Water-work. There 
are alfo two pretty large Sheets upon the Sides, and no 
Rocks but at the Corners. . This Buffer is adorned aboye 
with two Groups of Boys holding up Baskets of Flowers, 
which ‘ftand upon Bafes fet upon the Coping of the Ter- 
rafs: At Bottom are two Figures of Water-Nymphs carried 
by Dolphins, which {pout Water out at their Noftrils. 

Iw the fourth Figure you have the Elevation of a {mall 
Buffet, or Caftade of Water, contrived in the Middle of a 
Defcent of Steps, Horfe-fhoo-Fafhion. Upon the Flat of 
the Terrafs is a Bafon rounded at the End, with a large 
Spout or Sheaf of Water, which faces another Flight of 


Steps above, and a great Walk in a Wood, the Length of 


which is a Canal that fupplies the Cafcade with Water. This 
great Spout falls again into the Bafon below, by a Sheet 
fuftained by two young Tritons, and three Dolphins, that 
flabber into the fame Bafon. ‘This Cafcade is accompanied 
by two Spouts upon the Sides: The Walls of the Terrafs, 
and of the Horfe-thoo, are adorned with Pannels, Courfes 
of Rock-work, Icicles, and Petrifications cut in Stone. 

Tue fifth Figure is fit to be fet at the Bottom of a Walk, 
or at the End of fome long Line, and is made in a Niche 
or Sinking of a Palifadez Tis a great Shell raifed at the 
End of a Bafon, and fuftained by Scrolls and Water-Leavess 
in the Middle is a Figure of Venus, upon a Bafe wrought 
‘with a large Hollow, borne by two Dolphins, which throw 
‘out Water. There are two Bubbling-Spouts upon the 
" Sides of this Shell, from which the Water falls again by 
‘Sheets into the Bafon below. 

Tue Bafons of thefe Cafcades may be made with Clay, 
or Ciment, with a Coping of wrought Stone going round 
them ; and for the little Bafons of the Candlefticks, they 
may be cut and hollowed out of ene Stone: The Gutters 
and narrow Channels may be alfo funk in Stone, or ‘built 
with Flints, and Mortar of Ciment. You may likewife 
make all thefe Bafons and Gutters with Lead, but that colts 
a great deal, and is very liable to ftolen. A 
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As to the Sheetsof Water, they fhould be fupported by 
well-built Walls ; and that they may make a good Effect, 
and not tear in Pieces, they fhould be made to run upon 
Sheets of Lead, or upon Beds of Stone wrought very 
fmooth, and fet very level. The Figures wherewith you 
adorn your Cafcades, may be of Marble, Brafs, or Lead 
gilt or painted of the Colour of Brafs, or, at leaft, of ve- 
ry hard Stone ; but for Works that ftand in the Water, 
you cannot employ Materials that are too good. 


the End of the Second and Laft Patt. 
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Lnftruttions to the Bix 8X for placing 
the FIGURES. 


Firft Part: 
i te E four large Plates marked 4, are immediately, 


‘to fucceed one another, as they are numbered, and: 
are to.be placed between the Pages 30 and 31. 


The fix Plates of Parterres marked B; are to be placed! 
in likemanner as they are numbered, between the Pages 38. 
and 39.. 


The ten: Plates of Groves marked’C, muft likewife Keep» 
the Order. of their Numbers, between the Pages 60 and 61. 


The Plate of Bowling-Greens marked D; muft. be put- 
between the Pages 62 and 63. in 


The Plate of Arbor-Work marked E,. is to come. be-- 
tween-the Pages:74 and 752. 


Second Part.. 


or EZE four Plates. of the Practice of Geometry marked F,, 
muft be folded fo, as to lie without the Book when: 
open, and are to keep the Courfe of their. Numbers be-- 
tweemthe Pages.ro2z.and 103. mn 

; ne: 


"The Plate of Terraffes marked G, thould be folded as 
the foregoing, and be fet between the Pages 122 and 123. 


The two Plates of Stairs marked H, are to fucceed each 
other as they. are numbered, between the Pages 126 and 127. 


‘The Plate-emarked I, ail alfo fold without the Book, 
and be placed ‘between the Pages 132.and 133. 


The Plate K, is likewife to fold without the Book, be-. 
tween the Pages 138 and 139. ; 


The Plate of Cafcades matked L, fhould be placed be- 
tween the Pager 216 and 217. 
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